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HOW TO USE THIS BOOK 


In this book we have set down for you in concrete form the whole 
field of entertainment. We have anticipated your wishes and your needs. 

Have you ever, near a holiday, searched for material? Here it is. 
Have you sometimes needed a party plan or a play for your group? 
Here it is. Recreation and entertainment for the Family, the Club, the 
School, the Neighborhood, and the Community are in this book. Stunts, 
Parties, Shows, Games, Skits, Sketches, Plays, Pantomimes, Dances, 
Drills, and Music are here. 

Carnivals, Minstrel Shows, Festivals, Pageants are planned for you. 
Especially selected Bibliographies of Books for every occasion make this 
a reference boek which is ready, reliable, and compact. 

Suppose you want a Program for one of the Holidays, look in the 
Classified Index under the name of the holiday and you will find com- 
plete Programs also material for many more, Poems, Songs, Readings, 
Plays, Festivals, etc.—or a Program for a certain group of people as: 
Children’s Club, Women’s Club, Church, Lodge, School, Men’s Club, 
etc., look under the heading you want material for and you will find 
it;—or again a certain type of material as; Play, Minstrel Show, Skit, 
Festival, Carnival, Pageant, Picnic Program, Ceremonial, Game, Con- 
test, Stunt, Entertainment, etc., look under the heading of the type of 
thing you want and find it. 

Children! Young Folks! Grown-ups! 

The book tells you What To Do—When To Do It—and How To 


Do It, in a simple, sensible, and seasonable way. 


It is the answer to 
What Shall We Do? 
N. B. L. 
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Chapter One 
HOW TO BEGIN | 
w 
; Be: just where you are. If you have never planned a program 


before, look over the programs suggested for your group. 
First get acquainted with the book. Next, believe that you 
can do the things you find that seem to be adaptable to your group in 

The Home 

The School 

The Church 

The Club 

The Camp or Playground 

The Urban or Rural Neighborhood 

The Smail or Large Community. 

When you have found what you want and know you can work 
out the material, the next thing is to do it. 

If you know your groups and know some of their interests, you can 
easily adapt a program to their needs. 

Remember that people are always more important than activities, and 
if you are all interested and enthusiastic, the program will go. 

If you have planned many programs, you will still be looking for 
new material and new ways of using old material. One suggestion in 
this book may, because of your experience, shape an entire program in 
your mind. 

It works both ways. 

The way to begin is to do. 

To Enjoy Doing—and then 

Do It Again. 


BE A LEADER 


We need more leaders and not so many followers. 

Be a leader! 

Think through a simple plan to make the program go! 

The group wants it to be a success, and many of them are ready to 
go to the woods for decorations, plan refreshments, music or whatever 
is needed. 

Someone needs to start the ball rolling. This is the leader’s job. 

The members of a group often have many good suggestions. Use these 
if they are practical. The more interest you can stir up among the mem- 

bers the better your program will be. 
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There are hosts of simple and interesting things to do in which Music, 
Recreation, and Dramatics have a part. Anyone may do them and enjoy 
them. This is the way talent is discovered. 

Enthusiasm and confidence grow with each new triumph, and soon you 
and others in the group are heralded as leaders. 

Community confidence in your leadership grows, and it is through 
such growth thet whole communities thrive and have their being. 


BUILDING THE PROGRAM 


We always have in mind certain things when building a program. If 
it is near a holiday or a special day, that is a good theme to begin with. 

This book gives you material for all the Holidays and Special Days. 
We think over where this is to be, how much time we have, how 
many there will be, etc. 

We bear in mind whether it is to be just for pleasure, or whether 
we are raising money for some organization or charity. 

We know that if we have only a short time for preparation, we 
shall need numbers which may be prepared quickly. 

Who sings? Who plays? Who dances? Who acts? 

Soon we have some talent in mind. Through various channels we 
hear of other talent. 

Some numbers are ready and will need no rehearsing. Others must 
be prepared. A group of tableaux may need only one rehearsal, while 
a play will require several. 

Someone who will enjoy doing it is put in charge of each group. 

Now we have the program planned and the material selected. 


MAKING THE PROGRAM Go! 


We shall need a few committees. This divides up the work and makes 
it easy for everyone. Half the fun is spoiled if some people think they 
have too much to do. “Many hands make light work.” 

The Program Committee helps arrange the program and sees that 
everyone is preparing the numbers they are responsible for. 

The Publicity Committee talks about the plans, writes stories for 
the papers, gets out posters, and distributes enthusiasm to everyone. 

The Finance Committee tells the rest how much they may spend, and, 
if it is a “pay” program, looks after tickets, door receipts and disburse- 
ments. This committee will also tell you how much you have made. 

The Invitation Committee graciously invites whoever is to be espe- 
cially asked, and if necessary arranges a way for them to come and go. 

The Decoration Committee goes to the woods for decorations, or 
buys and puts up crépe paper streamers or borrows candles, drapes, 
etc., to make the setting more attractive. 

The Music Committee leads the songs, or asks soloists and others to 
give numbers on the program. 

The Refreshment Committee is always popular, and does the best 
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it can with the money it has to spend. Sometimes the members bake and 
brew at home to help this committee. 

‘These committees may each be just one person, or sometimes two, three 
or four. We keep them small and comfortable. We give different ones 
an opportunity to serve on committees each time. 


RESULTS 


Of course we have kept good-natured and gracious through all of 
these experiences. 

We have made all feel that we have appreciated them and the good 
work they did to make the program a success. We have all enjoyed the 
social relationships. The work has not been hard because it was divided 
among many, and no one felt exhausted or overworked. 

We are all ready to DO IT AGAIN. 

It has satisfied us. 

It has been worth while. 

It has been real fun. 


Chapter Two 
WHAT THE FAMILY CAN DO 


family life more closely together. One of these is when father, 
mother, and all the rest have an evening of fun together. 

In these days of motion pictures, automobiles, airplanes, and other 
away-from-home recreation—as clubs, associations, scouting and hiking 
activities—little time is left for the family to be together in the home. 
But let us save some time for these home evenings; they are an impor- 
tant part of our upbringing and the memory of them stays with us al- 
ways. 

What we became when we were children, that we are now,” was 
well said. If we lose some things along the way, we cannot go back after 
them; we never get over their loss. 

The music, books, and recreation in the home are shaping ideals, 
building habits, and developing leadership for later years. They are 
enriching the life of each member of the family. 

The father who believes in recreation which develops wholesome play 
will start a back-yard playground—a sandbox for the youngest, a 
horizontal bar for the others, a rope to climb with, a teeter, and a 
place where family and neighborhood friends can play volley ball. 

The mother who realizes the good things that come to all of us 
through putting our thoughts into actions, creating and developing the 
things in which we are interested, will see that the children in the home 
know the nursery rhymes, the bedtime stories, and the hero tales that 
follow the period of legends and fairy tales. She will also use these stories 
as a medium for self-expression. She will help the children dramatize 
them, giving each a chance to create and develop the scenes, make the 
costumes, stage sets, etc. 

Some stories read during the week may be dramatized over the week- 
end. Sometimes father and mother and all the family take part. Father 
builds a little model stage to follow the doll house and they work out 
the stories on the little stage first. Later, with the use of cardboard and 
crépe paper, giving attractive work to little hands, a tree full of blos- 
soms may grow on an old curtain, or a little cottage built of wrapping 
paper may adorn the stage for a setting. So our first family recreation 
centers round 


1. The Back-Yard Playground 
2. The Story Hour 
3. Hand Work 


A HOME is a home, and certain occasions bring the elements of 
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Live the story hour. Make the stories vivid and interesting. Each 
family should own a book of fairy tales, folk tales, one or more of na- 
ture stories, and more or less realistic stories like Peter Rabbit, Little 
Black Sambo, and one of hero tales. 

At the end of this chapter is a selected list of books for the home, 
including material for Plays, Songs, Stories, Hand Work, Athletics, 
Games, Dances, Stunts. 


TEN READY PROGRAMS FOR THE HOME 
I. SISTER’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Sister is in the high school, but at this party everyone has a good 
time even to six-year-old Betty, and including father and mother. The 
guests are received by a small member of the family or possibly by two. 
‘Twenty or more guests, let us say, have been invited. When they return 
from leaving their wraps, each is given a small card on which is written 
the name of a familiar song like Yankee Doodle, Dixie or any of the 
popular ones that everyone knows. A number also appears on the cor- 
ner of the card. Two cards have the same song. Everyone begins naming 
or singing the song given him and looking or listening for a guest who 
the same song. When the partners are found, the Progressive Stunts 

egin. 

There are six tables with four chairs at each. The tables are numbered. 
The partners are seated at tables, according to the numbers on their 
cards. On each table is a “stunt” and the two people finishing first (not 
necessarily partners) score ten points. The four players move to the 
next table. A bell is rung at the beginning of the game and when 
changes are to be made. There are three judges. 


Table 1. The Rice Relay 

A bowl in the center has rice in it. There is a saucer in front of each 
guest, and toothpicks near the bowl. When the bell rings, each guest 
lifts out ten pieces of rice, one at a time, on the toothpick, and deposits 
them on his saucer. The two finishing first score ten points, and all move 
‘up to the next table. Those at other tables move up one. Score is kept 
on the cards given out at the beginning. 


Table 2. The Story Told 

A box in the center of the table is filled with slips of paper. Each paper 
bears the title of a well-known rhyme or story, as Little Miss Muffet, 
Little Red Riding Hood, The Three Bears, or Old Mother Hubbard. A 
package of blank cards, four pencils, and a box of colored crayons are 
on the table. When the whistle blows, each guest draws out a slip of 
paper, the first one touched. He writes the name of the story on the card 
and illustrates it. All work until the whistle blows, when the three 
judges decide on the best illustrations. Winners score ten points. All 
move. 
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Table 3. The Peanut Relay 

A wooden bow! filled with peanuts stands in the center of the table. 
Four hatpins are on the table and a small white bowl is before each 
guest. When the bell rings, each one jabs peanuts, one at a time, and 
puts them in his bowl. The two who have the most when the whistle 
blows are the winners. All move. 


Table 4. Jingles 

A covered box stands on this table. In it are slips with the names of 
the guests on them, one on each slip. When the bell rings, each one 
draws out a slip and writes a four-line jingle about the name. The two 
finishing first win. All move. 


Table 5. Spring Millinery 

Here is plenty of crépe paper in several colors, with four pairs of 
scissors, a pot of paste, and thread with four needles. When the bell 
rings, each guest makes herself or himself a fancy cap and puts it on. 
Everyone at this table scores ten points, and they all move. 


Table 6. What am I? . 

There are sixteen large cards on the table, turned face downward. 
‘They are numbered. Small blank cards and pencils are on the table. 
When the bell rings, each guest takes four cards. On each card is an 
advertisement, cut out and mounted. Guess what each one advertises. 
Write on your card the number of each, and what advertisement you 
think it is. Those who guess their four correctly get ten points. 


Put names on score cards, and hand them in. The one getting the 
most points gets a gift of a candle and candlestick, the birthday symbol. 

Find the partner you had at the beginning and gather round the 
birthday table where a buffet luncheon is served. At the last, the birth- 
day cake is brought in, and all make a wish. Sister cuts it. In it are a 
new dime (for wealth), a new penny (for luck), a ring (for a wedding), 
eee (for maidenly bliss), and a tiny ivory statue (for your 
wish). 

The fortunate or unfortunate ones report, then the jingles that were 
written at Table 4 are read. 

Remember that everyone has on a fancy cap which was made at 
Table 5. The guests divide into four groups, and using their caps for 
a costume suggestion, each group has five minutes to prepare a charade 
or a vaudeville stunt. These are presented and guessed by the others. 
All gather for some good-night songs, and the party is over. 


A Few Charades 


Charades are Acting Out words, as Names of Flowers: 
Rose—(All stoop down and rise up together, or march up in rows). 


w 
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Gentian—(In two parts) 
(Gen—call a girl by this name and speak to her in passing). 
(tian—Shun someone you meet). 

Carnation—(In two parts) 
(Car—Pantomime getting on a car, meeting a friend, etc.). 
(Nation—Sing a verse of America). 


Se of Streets (Act out names of well-known streets in your 

city) : 

Main ee using incidents along the way for ac- 
tion). 

Hill Street—(Climb a hill). 

Broadway—(‘Two large people taking up all the room). 


Others can be worked out from Names of Books, People, and Pictures. 


II. WHAT WE DID ONE WINTER NIGHT 


Stunts and Surprises. 

All week we had been looking forward to this night. Father and 
mother said they had some surprises for us, so we had to keep up with 
them and get something ready. It was great fun. It was decided that 
each of us might bring one guest. No one told who his guest was to be. 
‘The party was to begin at 7:30 and last until 9:00. Here we were, 
twelve of us, little and big. We each selected a number from some cards 
in the hall, and our stunts and surprises came in the order of our 
numbers. 

1. Father had number one. He went over to the victrola and put on 
a new record he had just brought home (surprised us!), and said that 
when the music began, we must all do something in time to the music. 
We could dance or perform any way we chose so long as we kept time. 
Anyone who did not do this had to put on an extra stunt. 

2. Brother Ben (twelve years old) had number two. He told us all 
to get our hats and put them on, take our guest as our partner, choose 
a corner of one of the two rooms as a base, and when he blew the 
whistle, to fold our right arms back of us and try with our left to 
knock off our partner’s hat. The other one must dodge. See who keeps 
his hat on the longest in each couple. This he called Knock Off. 

3. Mother was number three. She had us all sit in a circle on the 
floor; then she told us the story of The Pig and the Sheep, or how the 
animals built a home and everyone found something to do (Worth- 
while Stories, by Evans). After mother told us the story, she asked 
different ones to choose a character from it. She had funny little caps 
and coats of paper that suggested the parts we had chosen. Then we 
played out the story. After that we changed characters and did it again. 


Then the animals danced for joy when the house was built. We had 


another victrola record, Turkey in the Straw, and we all impersonated 
the animals we were, performing to the music. 
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4. Betty (aged 6) was number 4. She sang a new school song for us 
and then taught us to play Dickory, Dickory Dock the way they did it 
at school. 

5. I was number 5 (Evelyn aged 13). I had made a part of an alpha- 
bet on cards. I held up a letter and the first one who named a fruit 
beginning with that letter scored 2. I held up ten letters in succession 
for names of fruits. Then we counted up to see who won. 

6. Mother said that each one of us should think of some song or 
character. When she started a march on the victrola, each one was to 
pass across the room and act out the song or character, and we would 
guess. We had been singing Steal Away at school that day, so my guest 
stole across the room to the music, looking and listening all the way. 
Father guessed it. 

Betty acted out Little Boy Blue. Father was King Arthur. He had 
just read us one of the King Arthur stories the night before. Ben acted 
out Sweet Genevieve. And mother acted out Old Mother Hubbard. She 
then told us that the cupboard was bare, but that she would give each 
of us ten minutes to hunt in the corners and hidden places for good things 
to eat. We found peanuts, candy, apples and popcorn balls, and had a 
feast before our guests went home. 


III. SHADOW PLAYS 


One evening each of us took a story we had had at school and made 
a Shadow Play out of it. We put up a sheet between the dining room 
and the living room, and acted out the stories. We had a light behind 
the curtain, but none in front. We fixed costumes of just any old thing 
that we found about the house. Almost any story can be made into a 
shadow play. 


IV. OUR STUNT SHOW 


One evening we spent in the back yard and Ben and father gave us 
the following stunts to do. 


1. Get up 
Fold arms, lie down, and get up without using elbows or hands. 


2. Whiskers on the Cat 

A black paper cat is pinned up on the fence. Each one is given three 
whiskers cut out of black paper, with a pin through them. Turn around 
three times and try to pin the whiskers properly on the cat. 


3. An Esquimo Race 
A race on all fours. 


4. The Women’s Hopping Race (Girls) 
Hopping on one foot a certain distance and back again. 
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5. Jumping Race (Everyone) 
Fold arms across chest, and jump to the goal in little jumps. 


6. Balance Stunt 
Lay a large water bottle or jar on its side, sit on it, place one foot 
on top of the other one and write whatever you are asked to write. 


7. Tantalus Trick 

Stand with your back against the wall of the house and pick up a 
piece of money that has been placed in front of you without raising heels 
from the ground. 


8. Discus Throw 
Each is given a paper picnic plate. Line up, and on the word “go” 
each throws his plate as far as he can. 


g. Build a Small Bonfire 
Roast marshmallows while a story is being told. 


V. PLAYING MUSICAL MEMORY 


It is great fun to play records, and see who guesses the most of them 
correctly, and who can tell a story about the composer. If you are in- 
terested in having some material on this, send to the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
and get Music Memory Contest (Price 5 cents). 


VI. THE NIGHT WE ACT OUR STORIES 


Choose the best liked stories of the month and act them out. Invite 
in friends to see the show. 

Dramatization is one of our best opportunities to guide natural ex- 
pression. Every child knows some stories, beginning with the nursery 
rhymes. Instead of just saying these, play them, and so begin dramatic 
training in an informal and natural way. 

Let the children decide how they will do it. For instance, with Litile 
Miss Muffet, who sits on a tuffet (stool) and eats her curds and whey 
from a real or a make-believe bowl. The Spider comes toward her on 
all fours, Miss Muffet sees him, is frightened, and runs away. One 
child (not the one who is acting) says the rhyme as it is acted, or as a 
group sing it. 

A Nursery Rhyme Festival, given by a club of children 6 to 10 years 
old, was made up of the rhymes pantomimed (as Miss Muffet was) and 
a grown-up singer in old-fashioned costume who sang the rhymes as 
they were acted. The Three Bears, Little Black Sambo, Peter Rabbit 
and many other stories the children like to play out, telling the story 
in their own words, taking from the story some of the dialogue and 
acting in the most informal and natural way. Costumes are arranged 
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with crépe paper and whatever is at hand. You do not need a course in 


dramatics to guide this sort of thing. 
The older boys and girls enjoy making their stories into plays too. 
Robin Hood, William Tell, the Greek Stories, and many others give a 


chance for the group to create a play. 


VII. OUR GAME PARTY IN THE BACK YARD 


1. Follow the leader. 
Do just as the leader does. 


2. Hide and Seek. 
Play the old way. 


3. Oats, Peas, Beans. 
A Singing Game. 


4. Poison. E 
Place objects in center of circle and try to pull players on to objects. 


They drop out if they touch one. 


5. Japanese Tag. 
Place one hand on head or knee and tag with the other. Each one 
tagged places hand on part of body touched. 


6. One-Legged Race. 
Hop on one foot. 


7. Black and White. 

Sides line up ten feet apart. Each has a goal behind them. One side is 
black, the other is white. Leader tosses cardboard which is black on one 
side and white on the other. If white comes up, the Black chase the 
White and claim all they catch, and vice versa. At the end of the game, 
side having the most wins. 


8. Nose and Toe Tag. 

This is played like ordinary tag, with the addition that when we 
want to be safe we must touch our toe with one hand and our nose with 
the other. 


9. Good Night, Ladies. 


VIII. GAMES FOR A COZY EVENING INDOORS 


1. Authors. 20 Minutes. 

Cut inch or inch and a half squares of paper or light cardboard, and 
make two alphabet sets and extra vowels. Lay them all face down on the 
table. Every player draws out six and tries to make one or more words, 


1In Children’s Singing Games, Old and New, by Mari Ruef Hofer. (A. 
Flanagan & Co., 50 cents.) 
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laying them out before him. At the beginning of his play each player 
draws another letter from the pile. When your turn comes, if you can 
add a letter to someone’s word or make another word out of it, using 
at least one extra letter, then you may take it. Play until the bank is 
gone. Who has the most words? He wins. 


2. Jack Straws. (One game.) 
3. Simon Says Thumbs Up. r 
4. Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button? 


' 5. Hunting an Object to Music. 
One is sent out, and the chosen object is hidden. Music plays softly 
when the seeker is far off, and louder as he draws near its hiding place. 


6. Peanut Tossing. 

Place a hat in the middle of the floor. Each one has ten peanuts which 
he tries to toss into the hat from a certain distance. The one throwing 
in the largest number wins. 


IX. OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY 


This is a real family party. All the relatives and all the family chil- 
dren are coming. It is Christmas Eve. 

There is a large tree in the window, decorated with things the 
children have made—strings of popcorn, paper chains, little dolls 
made of nuts and crépe paper, funny little birds with fluffy tails made of 
peanuts and crépe paper. 

The tree is lighted with tiny electric lights of different colors. The 
presents are on and near the tree. All gather in one of the other rooms 
of the home and sing one stanza of It Came Upon a Midnight Clear. 
While they are singing they come into the presence of the tree. As the 
song ends, someone says: “I have always thought of Christmas time 
as a good time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time, the only 
time when men and women seem with one consent to open their shut- 
up hearts freely—and I say—God Bless It.” (Charles Dickens.) 

‘Then someone else says: 


“Tis we ourselves make Christmas day 
And not the changing year, 
Our words of love, our actions kind 


Will bring it ever near.” (C. W. Wendte.) 


Then Santa gives out the gifts. No one opens his until all are dis- 
‘tributed. Anticipation is good for us—besides, all want to start to- 
gether. There are funny gifts and useful gifts. When all have been 
looked at, and everyone knows what everyone else has, then sing to 
the tune of Here We Go “Round the Mulberry Bush? 


2In Twice 55 Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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What did you get from Santa tonight, 
From old Santa tonight? 
# * * # * * * 


What did you get from old Santa tonight, 
Now show us what it is? 


On the last line each one pantomimes what he or she got—one of the 
things that Santa brought. Repeat several times, until everyone has 
performed. 

End the party with a carol chosen by the company. Then Santa or 
someone else says: 


“Heaven bless your hearth and fold, 
Shut out the wolf, and keep out the cold,” 
We wish you Merry Christmas! 


X. IT’S RAINING OUTSIDE. TRY THESE GAMES 
INSIDE 


1. What Is It? 

The family divides into two sides. There may be one, two, three, or 
more on each side. One side retires and selects something for their 
guess for the side remaining. They return, and one of their number is 
questioned: “Does it belong to the animal kingdom? . . . Vegetable? 
oe Minetal 2-2." Ise it in’ this room? <0. Do we wearcit: oa 
Is it large? . . . Is it square?” etc. Guess the object about which he 
is thinking (the one who is selected by his side) and he is won for the 
side. (This game has a great many possibilities, and it is always 
new. 


2. Crambo. 

Each one writes a question on a long slip of paper, and also a word 
on a short slip. All are mixed up in a hat. Each one draws out a long 
slip and a short one, and must answer the question with a rhyme includ- 
ing the word drawn. For instance: Question—When shall we three 
meet again? Word—Pea-soup. 


When the dinner-bell rings 
And the pea-soup is hot, 
If you come and I come, 
We'll meet on the spot. 


Another way to play it is this: 

One side says: We have a word that rhymes with ‘“Tie.” 

The others act out in pantomime every word they can think of that 
rhymes with “Tie,” until they have the right one. As soon as this is 
guessed, the side guessing correctly chases the other side home to goal, 
and they catch as many as they can to add to their side. 
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3. Increasing the Family. 

Each one is given paper and pencil. Select a word, as ‘‘Nation,” and 
see how many words you can make out of it within a given time—say, 
ten minutes, 


4. Acting Out Proverbs. 
One half acts, the other half guesses. Alternate after each guess. 
“All is not gold that glitters.” 

Come in looking for something. Find what you think is a piece of 

gold. On examination, show your disappointment. 
“Small pitchers have big ears.” 

Two persons talking—a third one (small) comes in unexpectedly, 
halts, listens. It is something the small one is not supposed to hear. 
Discovered. 

Others that pantomime well are: 


“Enough is as good as a feast.” 

‘“What’s mine is yours, what’s yours is your own.” 

“All the world’s a stage.” 

“Strike while the iron is hot.” 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you, weep and you weep 
alone.” 

“Stolen waters are sweet.” 

“Heap coals of fire on his head.” 

“Take care of the pennies, and the dollars will take care of 
themselves.” ? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE HOME LIBRARY 





How To ree SToRIES TO CHILDREN, by Sara Cone Bryant——Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $1.25. 


| For the Littlest Ones 


.. MorHer Goose Nursery Ruymes, SET To Music, by J. Elliott ——Milton 
“Bradley Co. $1.00. 
‘Soncs oF A LitrLe Cuitp’s Day. Words by Emilie Paulsson, music by Eleanor 
.§mith— Milton Bradley Co. $2.00. 
Rinc Soncs aNp Games. Compiled by Flora H. Clifford. Successfully used in 
the Kindergarten——Milton Bradley Co. $1.25. 
. To TELL TO CHILDREN, by Sara Cone Bryant. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1.25. 
Fay TALEs From Many Lanps, by Katherine Pyle ——E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
Piays, PANTOMIMES AND TasLEAux—for children, by Nora Archibald Smith. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
ae Me Aworuer Story, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Milton Bradley Co. 
1.75. 
LitTLe Sis Own Story Book. Includes Peter Rabbit, Little Black Sambo, 
Hansel and Gretel and many more. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

















3 More can be found in Proverbs, Maxims and Phrases, Drawn from all lands 
and times, by John Hendricks Bechtel. (Penn Publishing Co.) 
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For Middle-Sized Boys and Girls 


Famous Stories Every Cuitp SHOULD Know. Edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
Grosset and Dunlap. $1.00. 
HAWTHORNE’s WonpDeER Book, Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 
TREASURE BooK OF CHILDREN’s VERSES, by Mabel and Lillian Quiller-Couch—— 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 
DRAMATIZATION OF BIBLE SToRIES (8 to 14 yrs.), by Elizabeth Miller. Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press. $1.25. ; 
Witp AnimaL Ways, by Earnest Thompson Seton. Doubleday, Doran & 

















Co. $2.00. 
Dame Wiccins oF Lez, by John Ruskin——E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 
PRAIRIE ‘TALES RETOLD—From St. Nicholas. The Century Co. $2.00. 





Tue JuncLe Boox, by Rudyard Kipling——Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.00. 
Herors Every Cuitp SHoutp Know. Edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie —— 
Grosset and Dunlap. $1.00. 





For the Older Boys and Girls 


HArRPER’s CAMPING AND SCOUTING, by G. B. Grinnell. Illustrated ——Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 

Ten Giris From History, by K. D. Sweetzer——Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

FIGHTING HEARTS OF THE WorLp. A collection of animal stories by Kenneth Gil- 
bert, The Century Co. $2.00. 

THE CARAVAN GirLs, by Margaret Aspinwall. The Century Co. $1.75. 

CurisT LEGENDS, by Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Velma S. Howard. Henry 
Holt and Co. $1.50. 

STORY OF THE GREEKS, by Helene Adeline Guerber. American Book Co. 75 
cents. 

hare oF Rosin Hoop—ToLp To THE CHILDREN SERIES——E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1.00. 

















XI. HANDWORK IN WHICH DIFFERENT AGE 
GROUPS ARE INTERESTED 


Oftentimes this learning to use the hands and minds in doing con- 
structive work helps to shape the later interests of the child. 

Age 4 to 6—Sand molding, paper cutting, paper folding, drawing, 
coloring pictures, placing pegs and blocks to form patterns, weaving, 
making scrapbooks. 

Age 7 to 1o—Kite making, gardening, basketry, modeling in clay, toy 
making, constructive cardboard work, doll furniture. 

Age 11 to 15—Clay modeling, beadwork, stenciling, wood blocking, 
manual training work, designing and making things for the home, 
kite making, coaster and canoe making. 


BOOKS THAT WILL HELP WITH CONSTRUCTIVE 
WORK 


Tue Make-Ir Boox, by Dixon and Hartwell——Rand, McNally & Co. $1.00. 

A Hunprep THINGs A Girt CAN Make, by Fraehlich and Snow. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00. 

Joun Martin’s SoMETHING To Do BookK.——Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
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Harper’s Story oF Great INVENTIONS, by E. E. Burns. Illustrated ——Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 


Send to Milton Bradley Co. for catalogue of materials for all kinds 
of handwork. 


XII. OTHER INTERESTS 


Age 4 to 6—Singing Games, Nursery Rhymes, Active Games. 
_ Learning of Poems, as: Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, and rhymes 
» about milk, food, play, etc. 
S Ly Mother Goose Rhymes—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.— 

ree. 

(A. B. C. Book—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.—Free.) 

Having playthings to shape ideas, as: Sand, tools, blocks, doll house, 
engines, balls, etc. 

Natural Rhythms—swimming, wading, bouncing ball, running. 
Age 7 to 10o—Active group games, with simple teamwork. 

Table games—jacks, dominoes, block puzzles, jackstraws. 

Nature Lore—birds, insects. 

Singing Games and Folk Dances. 

Story Dramatization. 

Special interest in pets. 

Natural Rhythms and activities—jumping rope, hiking, swimming, 
rolling hoops, skating. 

More material for these two groups will be found in: 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 





as Games AND Dances, by Caroline Crawford. 
2.40. 
ies, oF CuHILDHooD, by Caroline Crawford. A. §. Barnes & Co. $2.40. 
EDUCATIONAL SToRY PLAys AND ScHooL Room Games, by Elmore and Carnes. 
——A. §. Barnes & Co. $2.00. 
Age 11 to 15 
Group games, teamwork. 
Boys, athletics; girls, folk dancing. 
Table games. , 
_ Interest in club work—scouting. 
Dramatics, singing. 
Natural Rhythms—hiking, climbing, swimming, rowing, skating. 
For more material— 








Games, CoNTESTS AND Pays, by S. C. Staley ——A. S. Barnes & Co. $3.00. 

StuNTs OF FuN anp Fancy, by Elizabeth Hines Hanley. Samuel French. 
O cents. 

PLay. Irs VALUE, AND Firry Games, by Nina B. Lamkin.——Educational Pub- 
lishing Co. 4o cents. 

Fotx Dance Book, by C. Ward Crampton, M.D.—A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.40. 

Dances, DrILLs AND Story Piays, by Nina B, Lamkin——T. 8S. Denison & Co. 


$1.25. 





Chapter Three 
GOOD TIMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ANYWHERE 
P AHESE TRIPS, Parties, Hikes, and Shows are for clubs, or 


groups in schools, camp, and neighborhood, on playgrounds 
and anywhere. 


TEN PROGRAMS FOR GROUP GOOD TIMES 


I. A TRIP ABROAD 


This is one we liked especially. 

The boys and girls had been studying about several different coun- 
tries. These we chose for our Trip. 

We sent to the Dennison Manufacturing Company and for ten cents 
got their book, How to Make Crépe Paper Costumes. We told them 
what countries we had chosen and they sent us drawings of costumes 
for those countries which were not in the book. They will do that for 
you if you tell them what you want. 

Our countries were Italy, Sweden, France, England, and Ireland. 

We chose Folk ‘Tales, Folk Dances, and Folk Songs from these coun- 
tries. 


We used these books: 


EVERYCHILD’s FoLK Soncs anpD Games, by Caroline Sherwin Bailey——Milton 
Bradley Co., $2.00. 

FoLk Srorigs AND FasLes, by Caroline Sherwin Bailey-——Milton Bradley Co. 
85 cents. 

ne DRILLs AND Story Puiays, by Nina B. Lamkin——T. S. Denison & Co. 
1.25, 


II. A HIKING PARTY 


Plan a hiking trip through a woodsy place where there are many in- 
teresting trees and flowers. 

Have some nature stories along the way. 

You will find some in: 


LitTLe PapoosE Listens. Indian legends of birds, flowers and untamed things, by 
Ellen Miller Donaldson——Milton Bradley Co. $1.00. 

UNDER THE TREES. Stories of ten famous trees, by Grace Humphrey. 
Bradley Co. $1.75. 





Milton 





Build a bonfire, cook your supper and have games. (Use any outdoor 
games in this book.) 
: 16 
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Ill. A HALLOWE’EN PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Go to different homes and at each home have some surprise such as: 
Fortune Tellers; The Witches’ Brew; Apple Bobbing; Hallowe’en 
Games. (See Chapter Thirteen, Holidays and Special Days.) 


IV. A BIRD MASQUE! 


The Masque, written and presented by the boys and girls, was fol- 
lowed by a procession over the town and to the park to dedicate new 
bird houses and bird baths built by the boys and girls. 


Outline for the Masque 


The children came singing into the domain of the birds. Any Spring 
Song may be used, as: 


W elcome, Sweet Springtime, by Rubinstein. Twice 55 ComMuNITY Soncs—THE 
Brown Book. C. C. Birchard. 15 cents. 

Or one from Turrty-Six Soncs FoR CHILDREN, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer—— 
C. C. Birchard. $1.00. 


An Ode to the Birds (written by one of the group) 

This is given by the Forester. (Children are costumed as birds.) 

The Forester then calls the birds by name, as: 

“Bluebird, come tell us of your home; we love you, our forest friend.” 

The Bluebird comes, tells of his home in the trees and how he knows 
that the boys and girls are his friends. 

Others are called and tell: 

How they once lost their nest of eggs because some boy or girl was 
not their friend. 

Another tells how they help the farmer. 

Another why they like the woods and streams. 

Another how difficult it is to get food and water. 

(The children wrote all of these.) 

‘The children have listened eagerly to all that the Birds said. 

One of them tells how often they have wanted to do something for 
the Birds, because they did so much for boys and girls, bringing them 
sweet music and cheer all through the year. 

A group of children come, bringing the bird baths (one or more) 
and placing them near center stage. One speaks and 

Tells how happy the cool fresh water makes them feel and that they 
bring this gift with its sparkling water to help the Birds to be happy 
and contented in the woods. 

Others come with bird houses. One speaks: 

“Our homes are very dear to us, and we know that your homes are 





1 This is an appropriate program for Bird day, or for a Spring Program out 
of doors. Let the boys and girls write the words for the Birds to speak. 
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to you, Birds of the Woods and Air. We bring these homes which we 
have builded, hoping that you may find them and use them as your 
homes.” 

One of the Birds answers: 

“Boys and Girls, our friends, you have made us very happy. We shail 
try to show you how pleased we are by singing many songs for you, 
not only in the woods but in the treetops near your homes. Please come 
often and listen to our songs. They will show our friendship for you.” 

All sing another song, and the boys and girls run away to put up the 
houses and the baths in places where the Birds may find them. The Birds 
watch them go and then fly away to the treetops. 

Bird Poems which may be used: 


The Building of a Nest, by Margaret Sangster, in Home Book OF VERSE FOR 
Youne Fouxs. Edited by B. J. Stevenson——Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 

To a Water Fowl, by William Cullen Bryant, in AMERICAN Porms, Edited by 
A. W. Long. American Book Co. $1.20. . 

The Sandpiper, in CHILDREN’s THIRD Book oF Poetry, by Cecilia Thaxter. 
Edited by E.R. Baker. American Book Co. 60 cents. 

Bird’s Song in Spring, in A Book OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN, by E. Nesbit. Edited 
by -E. V. Lucas. Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 

Birds in Summer in LincoLn LiTERaRY COLLECTIONS, by Mary Howitt. Edited by 
McCaskey. American Book Co. $1.40. 

















‘This verse from Longfellow: 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Are the interpreters of thought? 


Songs: 


The Bobolink, Down Among The Clover, The Summer Wind. All in A Boox 
OF CHILDREN’S Soncs, by Adolf Weidig. Clayton F. Summy Co. go cents. 

Fairy Builders and Persephone. Both in Soncs or NATURE AND CHILD Lire, Vol. 
I, by Mildred J. Hill. Clayton F, Summy Co. 50 cents. 








V. A DOLL SHOW 


An exhibit of Grown Folks’ Dolls; Old-Fashioned Dolls; Character 
Dolls; Historic Dolls; Dolls of All Nations; Boy and Girl Dolls; Little 
and Big Dolls. These are carried by their owners, or wheeled in deco- 
rated doll carriages, or arranged about the room. 

Little stories about the dolls are told by different children. Every 
doll that looks well taken care of gets a blue ribbon. 

This is a good time to have a Puppet Show. 

The children enjoy making one of their stories into a Puppet Show 
and making their puppets. You will find some ready-made plays in: 


THE Tony Sarc MarIONETTE Book, by Tony Sarg.——B, W. Huebsch, Inc. $1.00. 


Ons te 
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VI. THE JUST DOG SHOW? 


A parade of Just Dogs brought by every boy or girl who has a dog 
that he or she loves and thinks better than the others. The boys and 
girls march with their dogs and carry appropriate banners. 

‘These were in a recent parade: 


The Longest Dog 

The Shortest Dog 

The Oldest. Dog 

The Youngest Dog 

The Longest-tailed Dog 

The Shortest-tailed Dog 

The Ugliest Dog 

The Best-looking Dog 

The Friskiest Dog 

‘The Fiercest Dog : 

The Dog with the Loudest Bark 
‘The Quietest Dog 

The Tamest Dog 

The Trickiest Dog 

The Dog with the Shortest Ears 
The Dog with the Longest Ears 


After the parade all go to some good-sized back yard or the park, 
__ and each one shows off his dog. If the dogs can do any stunts, they per- 
form there; if not, the owners may recite limericks based on the dog’s 
name and the name of the owner, and voice the qualities of the dogs. 
Prizes are given for the best, and ribbons awarded to every dog that 
has a good master and behaves well at the show. 


ViI. A BALLOON PARTY 


Each one dresses in some bright color and brings a balloon. Crépe 
paper costumes or decorations may be worn and balloons may have 
streamers. Games center around the balloons. 


1. A Balloon Procession. 

Different rhythms are played by piano, victrola or orchestra, and the 
group follows the rhythm, as in running, skipping, gliding, and carrying 
the balloons. 


2. A Maypole Bailoon Dance. 

Take a barrel hoop, wind it in a bright color. Attach balloons to 
the edge. If these are filled with gas, they will stay up in the air above 
the hoop. Fasten streamers of bright cloth to the hoop so each child has 
one. Three children stand on.a decorated box in the center (or on a 


2 This may be a Pet Show and include various other animals. 
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table) and support the hoop. They can place it on their heads, and 
hold it with their arms bent, for a long time. The other children hold 
streamers in their left hands, and balloons in their right. All face to 
the right. The steps used for the dance are as follows: 
Music: March time. 
1. March 32 steps around the circle. 
2. Face rear and return, keeping the streamer still in the left hand 
and letting the balloon float to the center. 
. Face rear and skip 32 counts. 
Face center of circle and glide sideward back to place. 
. All kneel and hold eight counts. 
. All face outward, kneel and hold eight counts. 
7. Rise, drop streamers and skip away. 
This is very pretty for a May Party, and is easily arranged. 


Dn bw 


3. Balloon Tossing. 
Toss balloons in a sheet, or to music, keeping balloon in air by batting 
it lightly from underneath. 


4. Balloon Volley Ball. 

Toss and bat balloon over string or rope. One side plays against the 
other. Use two balloons for this. Every time one touches floor on one 
side, it counts five points for the other side. 


5. Balloon Parade. 

Before refreshments, have parade with partners chosen by colors, by 
cards.cut and matched, or by marching and meeting a partner in one 
of the figures. 

For refreshments have round things, like Cookies, Round Candies, 
Balls of ice cream, etc. 

Music Suggestions: 

March from Faust—Gounod-Richards 
March aux Flambeaux—Scottson Clark 
Waltz Opus 64 No. 1—Chopin 

Waltz Naila—Delibes 

These may be obtained from Century Music Publishing Co. at 15 
cents each. 


VIII. STORY-BOOK PARTY 


Each one comes in the costume of his favorite story character, as 


Mother Goose Characters Cinderella 

Jack and the Beanstalk Peter Pan 

Peter Rabbit Wendy 

Little Black Sambo Prince Charming 


Each is ready with something his character said or did in the story. 
No one tells who he is, but when called in turn, he repeats something 
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which his character said or he acts out the character, and all the rest 
guess who he is. 

When everyone knows who everyone else is, all play games, and 
then someone tells stories. (See games and stories in this book.) 

One or more groups may act out stories they have had at home or at 
school and the rest will try to guess them. 

Refreshments: Lollipops and popcorn. 


IX. A PARTY WITH PEANUTS 


No one but the hostess knew what we were going to do. 
This is what we did. We played games with peanuts. 


zr. Peanut Hunt. 


We had a peanut hunt and found as many as we could in ten min- 
utes. The one who had the most got a bag of peanuts all his own. 


2. Peanut Dolls. 

We were given scraps of bright-colored crépe paper, several pins; 
paste and scissors were placed near us. We dressed a peanut in ten min- 
utes. They were very funny. The best-dressed ones were placed where 
we could all see them. 


3. Jabbing for Peanuts. 


We were seated at small tables. There was a bowl of peanuts in 
the center of each table. We jabbed with long pins as many peanuts as 
we could and lifted them from the bowl. The one having the most 
started the next game. 


4- Feeding the Elephant. 
- We made a large funnel of paper and put it up between two curtains, 
separating rooms. We cut out large ears (elephant ears) of brown or 
gray paper and pinned them to the curtain at either side of the funnel. 
Each guest had ten peanuts. He stood ten feet away and threw them, 
one at a time, trying to get as many as possible into the funnel. I got 
seven of mine in. 

For refreshments we had peanut sandwiches, lemonade, and apples. 


X. A MATINEE 


We have all dramatized stories and also acted out plays written by 
someone else. We do this in our clubs, on the playground or in school. 
On this program we will give 

1. Our own dramatization of Red Riding Hood. 

2. The Sad Tale of the Tarts by the Terrible Queen of Hearts. 

3. Lhe Three Wishes. 

If you have never put on children’s plays with children and for 
children, please begin now. I am giving you specially selected lists of 


plays. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author's repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


I. For the Littlest Ones 


Five PLays AND PANToMIMEs, by Sidney Baldwin. With the magic of Fairyland 
in them. Penn Publishing Co. $1.50. 

AWAKENING OF SpRING, by Harriet S. Wardell. For a large group. eh 
Owen & Co. 15 cents. 

WHEN THE QUEEN StayeD In Bep, by Doris Holsworth. 10 Children, Clouds, 
Stars, the Lark, etc. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Puss IN Boots, by Miss Keating. 16 children. Samuel French, 25 cents. 

A Nursery PastoraL, by A. Paxton. Christmas Play. 10 children. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

Tue Farry Biossom. 6 children. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

THE THREE Farry Girts. 8 children. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Snow Wire. 4 children. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Book or Piays For LirrLe Acrors. Includes 18 plays, 10 to 20 minutes each. 
Tom, Tom the Piper’s Son; The Spider and the Fly, and many more. 
American Book Co. 52 cents. 

Our Cuitpren’s Stace, by Yetta Klein and Florine Schwartz. 12 little plays 
for little players. Short, easy, good and includes among others: The Great- 
est Dreamer of the World (Columbus) ; The Gift of The Fairies, a John 
Burroughs Play. Walter H,. Baker Co. go cents. 

THE Pic BroTHErR PLay Boox, by Laura E. Richards. 16 very simple and short 
dramatizations. Little, Brown @ Co. $1.25. 

MoTHER GoosE GarbEN, by Constance Wilcox. One act. 6 boys 3 girls. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00). 






































II. For the Middle-Sized Ones 


House oF THE HEART AND OTHER PLAys FOR CHILDREN, by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay.—§Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Ten attractive and easily produced plays. Here they are: 





DRG FLouses op thecklearh .. ccs un ee ee a 12 characters 
Lhe. Goose Herd andthe Goblin’. osc ee 8 . 
UVhe- Enchanted. Garden?.% 00x. ies enh ew ek ee aE Abia 10 “ 
Niunblowuit and. Fingerktt \.s5. ss ahec nse ee oe 9 a 
A fattle: Pilggine’s Prog¢ess os is. oth ke ong Cac ce Coen sea 12 & 
A Pageant. Of the Tours os... couce ee ere foi sbakatescceane ss steelers 14 se 
On Christmas Heer: Mak tea Sa Te STE se 


The BU Gill ods. ees us an 10 
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LAE PnCeis and Pie Pies ie ote os ek ak Ss Soba s 8 

The Christmas Guest ......... Rin acters Jute anh olan chy cle 8 sf 
These plays are also published separately by Samuel French, each 30 cents. 
Ler’s PRETEND, by Lindsay Barbee. Another volume of six delightful plays, make- 


believe ones. T. S. Denison Co. $1.25. 





Whe Eile Fae Lady vac) edi wee iss ces Fe wok ae ahs 6 characters 
ibe Hier B@ert han Serie coon dase shies eu oe oe 23 sf 
When the Toys Awoke ........ tebe aeigaweace Wi dezen gt oie teeta aes 20s tf 
ite Borest op LUery Day axe vn en wisest aoe ae dois 12 s 
Ae CRPIStNAS ST GRC Gos fase cen ne eh ow ks sane co eae 14 5 
If Don’t Believe is Changed into Believe ......6..cc0e0e. 6 tt 


3 
I am sure that you will want this one containing five plays that are dif- 
ferent. Try them: 

FAIRYLAND AND FoorT.icuts, by M. Jagendorf. Samuel French. $2.00. (Ap- 
ply for particulars regarding royalty which must be paid when any of 
these plays is acted before an audience.) : 

King Groog and His Grouch. 3 scenes. 12 boys, 7 girls. 

in af Lugdub’s Forest. 3 scenes.:9 boys, 8 girls. 

Mee Mee and but Zee. A Chinese theme. 2 boys, 3 girls, and Birds, Butter- 
flies and Fairies. 

The Sad Tale of the Tarts by the Terrible Queen of Hearts. In 2 scenes. 
xo children, boys or girls, attendants, soldiers. There is dancing in 
this play. 

Firefly Night. 1 scene. 9 girls, 8 boys and many fireflies. 

PLAYS FOR CHILDREN IN FRENCH OR ENGLIsH, by Caroline Wasson Thomason. 
Includes: Cinderella, Bluebeard, Red Riding Hood, Beauty and the Beast 
and The Three Bears. Simplest French and English text given. ‘Penn 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

THREE TO Make Reapy, by Louise Agnes Garnett. Includes three plays, Three 
to Make Ready, Hill Top, The Pig Prince. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$7.50. (Apply for particulars regarding royalty.) 

OLp Kine CoLe AND OTHER MepIEVAL PLays IN DraMA LEAGUE JUNIOR PLAY 
Series, by Josephine Eliott Krohn. A delightful and worthwhile book, 
with music and costume descriptions. Includes: Old King Cole. Takes a 
large number. 2 acts. Music included. The Queen of Hearts. 10 boys, 10 
girls. 2 acts, Sing a Song of Sixpence. Takes a large number. Simple 
Simon. 30 or more in the cast. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.50. 


III, For Older Boys and Girls, Grammar Grades and Junior High School 


THE SILVER THREAD AND OTHER FOLK P Lays, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Includes: 
The Silver Thread (Cornish). 3 acts. 5 boys, 5 girls and extras, 
The Forest Spring (Italian). 4 characters. 
The Foam Maiden (Celtic). 3 characters. : 
Troll Magic (Norwegian). 11 characters and dancers. 
The Three Wishes (French). 3 characters. 
A Brewing of Brains (#£nglish). 3 characters. 
Siegfried (German). 5 characters. 
The Snow Witch. (Russian). 7 characters. 
I have used these with boys and girls and with all girl casts. Every one 
is good. 

ONE Act Pays For YounGc Fo.ks—an unusual collection, by M. Jagendorf. 
Samuel French. $2.00. (Apply for particulars regarding royalty, which 
must be paid when any one of these plays is acted before an audience.) 

Includes: 
Which is Witch, by Alice Rosetter. 6 characters. 
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The Sing a Song Man, by Florence E. Comfort. 7 characters. 

The Garden at the Zoo, by John Farrar. 14 characters. 

Five Ghosts, by Rowe Wright. A Hallowe’en play for 14 characters. 

Bumbo, Scrumbo and Blinko, by M. Jagendorf. 9 characters. 

The Password, by Helen C. Crew. 13 characters. 

In the Kitchen of the King, by Lillian B. Lawlor. 8 characters. 

Mother Goose Drops In, by Joseph Shipley. 3 characters. 

The Sandman’s Brother, by T. C. O’Donnell. 7 characters. 

The Heritage, by Nina Purdy. 16 characters. 

The East Wind’s Revenge, by Sam Janney. 11 characters. 

Mr. Bunny’s Prize, by Frances Cavanah. 9 characters. 

Once in a Hundred Years, by M. Jagendorf. 7 characters. 

Tue Attantic Boox or Junior Piays. Edited by Charles Swain Thomas. 

Samuel French. $2.10. 

Includes: 

What Men Live By, by Virginia Church. From story by Tolstoi. 7 boys, 
3 girls, 2 children—45 minutes. Published separately by Walter H. 
Baker Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Kinfolk of Robin Hood, by Percy Mackaye. 4 acts. 23 boys, 7 girls. 
Published separately by Samuel French, 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Nerves, by John Farrar. 9 characters. 

The Violin Maker of Cremona, by Francis Coppee. 4 characters and 
extras. 

The Dyspeptic Ogre, by Percival Wilde. 2 boys, 4 girls, 14 or more chil- 

dren.——Published separately by Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. (Write 
concerning royalty.) : 

The Fifteenth Candle, by Rachel L. Field. 1 act. 2 boys, 3 girls. (Roy- 
alty $10.00.) 

The Bellman of Mons, by Dorothy R. Googins. For older ones, 14 char- 
acters and extras. 

A Marriage Proposal, by Anton Chehkoy. Translated by Barrett H. Clark. 
Comedy. 1 act. 2 men, 1 woman. Published separately by Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 

Jephthah’s Daughter, by Elma E. Levinger. Biblical. 5 men, 3 women. 
Published separately by Samuel French. 35 cents. 

A Minuet, by Louis N. Parker. In verse. 2 men, 1 woman. 

separately by Samuel French. 35 cents. 

The Play of St. George, by J. M. C. Crum. 14 characters, and extras. 

Published separately by Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

The Christmas Guest, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 8 characters. 
Published separately by Samuel French. 30 cents. 

A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. Edited by Montrose Moses. Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 
Includes: 

The Little Princess, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 21 characters. 
lished separately by Samuel French. 30 cents. 

The Silver Thread. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Testing of Sir Gawayne, by Margaret Merington. A Hallowe’en play 
with 15 characters. 

Pinkie and the Fairies, by W. Graham Robertson. 17 characters and ex- 
tras. ; 

Punch and Judy. For Puppets. 

The Three Wishes. For Puppets. 

The Toy Maker of Nuremberg, by Austin Strong. 3 acts, 3 scenes. 15 
boys, 3 girls and children. Published separately by Samuel French. 
35 cents. (Royalty $25.00). 

Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil, by Stuart Walker. 8 characters. 35 
cents. 
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Master Skylark, by Anna M. Lutkenhaus. 10 characters. 35 cents. 
Alice in Wonderland, by Alice Gerstenberg. 21 characters. 35 cents. 
The Traveling Man, by Lady Gregory. A miracle play. 1 act. 1 man, 
I woman, 1 boy. Published separately by Samuel French. 35 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 
The Months, by Christina G. Rossetti. 12 characters and extras. 
The Forest Ring, by W. C. DeMille and Charles Bernard. 3 acts. 6 boys, 
; y girls. Published separately by Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
25,00). 
Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town, by H. C. Bunner. 18 characters. 
CINDERELLA, by Miss Keating. 1 act. 5 boys, 4 girls. Samuel French. 25 cents. 
‘ SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, by Oliver M.. Price. 
ae Samuel French. $1.35. 
Includes: 
Lantern Light. A play of New England Witchcraft. 3 acts. 7 boys, 3 
girls. Published separately by Samuel French. 30 cents. 
Evangeline. Based on Longfellow’s Poem. 4 acts. 8 boys, 1 girl. 
Hiawatha. Based on Longfellow’s Poem. 7 short scenes. 10 boys, 2 girls. 
Indian costumes. 
Little Lady Dresden. An incident at Mt. Vernon. Excellent for Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Comedy. 1 act. 4 boys, 5 girls. Costumes 1790. 
Around the Blue Wigwam. A play about Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith. 2 acts. 10 boys, 3 girls. A very charming play. 
White Asters. An Americanization playlet written around the World War. 
3 acts. 4 boys, 4 girls. 
Memories. A Commencement Pageant. Plays an hour. Recitations of fa- 
mous poems, in costume, set within a plot. 

















Chapter Four 
NEIGHBORHOOD PARTIES 
N eins PARTIES are just Get-Togethers for 


good times 
The size of our city, town or rural area determines, in a 
way, the size of our neighborhood. Through the church, school, and 
club organizations existing in a neighborhood, every family may be 
included in some of the community programs. Many times whole 
families enjoy them together. 

What families and neighborhoods do in the way of recreations may 
set standards for the community. Someone takes the lead, talks with 
representatives from other organized groups in a section, and be- 
fore long there is a neighborhood group whose influence gives zest 
to all activities, because they are thinking in terms of the neighbor- 
hood. 

I have had a part in the development of many neighborhood activities, 
which began with get-together parties and ended with several interest- 
ing groups organized to do specific things that they wanted to do, as 

A Neighborhood Glee Club 

A Neighborhood Dramatic Club 
A Neighborhood Athletic Club 
A Children’s Dramatic Club 

‘These several groups formed one big club and came together once a 
month for a game party or for a program made up of the interesting 
things the groups were doing. 

The Parties and Programs in this chapter have all been given by 
neighborhood groups without previous experience of this kind. After 
the first one was a success, it was easy to plan others. 

This is the way we started: 

Everyone in the neighborhood was asked to come to a First Party; 
they were always asked to others given after this. 

The different churches or the schools were the best indoor centers. 
A neighborhood playground that the groups had started was naturally © 
the outdoor center. The first committees we needed were Invitation, 
Program, Refreshments. We did not formally organize the Neighbor- 
hood Club until we had had one good time together. A great many did 
not get interested until after the first or second party. 

: 26 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEIGHBORHOOD DAYS AND 
EVENINGS 


I. ECHOES OF YESTERDAY 


Costumes. Each family comes in the costume of an earlier day. No 
money is spent on costumes. Old dresses and scarfs are brought down 
from the attic. If they need freshening up, we dip them in dye the 
desired color, and hang them up to dry. Bonnets, caps, and fichus are 
made of everything from wrapping paper and crépe paper to valuable 
eld scarfs and laces. No historical dates are given as guides in costum- 
ing for this party. You can wear a dress of five years or a hundred years 
ago. Some of our own costumes of five or ten years ago are very funny 
now. The men can easily. fashion a good costume by doctoring up a 
hat and a coat. 


Program 


1. Dramatizations. 

Each family is asked to think of something that has happened in the 
family in the past that will make a good stunt, a charade, a pantomime, 
a song, or a scene with spoken words, as: 

. Father’s first talk over the telephone (one end of a telephone). 
. Our First Ford. (A Pantomime.) 

When sister could play the Maiden’s Prayer. (Piano number.) 
. The first time we went to a Movie. (Pantomime and dialogue.) 
A camping experience. (Stories of first camping trips.) 

The favorite story that Mother told us when we were children. 
These numbers are called for during the evening. No number is to 
be mere than two minutes long. 


2. The Old Family Album.t 

On the stage (if there is one), or at the end of the room, place a 
wooden frame and cover it with black. In this setting pose pictures 
from an old album. This will bring both smiles and tears to an audi- 
“ence as it brings memory pictures to them. (Consult the family album 
for pictures, poses, etc.) 

Songs? accompany each picture (one verse). These may be solo, 
quartette or chorus numbers. It is effective to have the singers hidden 


from view. 


Hho AO op 


a. The Family Group Music—Auld Lang Syne 
b. Grandmother s Love’s Old Sweet Song 
c. Children with Schoolbooks - Comin’ Through the Rye 


1If you need more help with the Old Family Album, here is one ready 
made: The Family Album—Humorous Entertainment by K. F. Ellis. (Walter 


H. Baker Co., 25 cents.) j 
2 All of the songs are found in Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown 


Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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d. The Bride and Groom music Believe Me if All Those 
Endearing Young Charms 

e. Uncle Abner and Aunt Hannah “ When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 


e Make a parody on some 


f. Our Graduation (Grasping a 


diploma in hand) old tune, using name of 
home town. 
g. The Village Preacher and the Line out of an old hymn. 
Choir of 1848 We used: 


When I can read my title clear 
To Mansions in the skies, 

I'll bid farewell to every fear 
And wipe my weeping eyes.* 


3. Songs by Everyone.* 
These may be solos, quartettes, larger groups, and some songs by 
the entire gathering. 
a. Old Oaken Bucket 
b. Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye 
c. Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party 
d. Old Black Joe. 


4. Games.° 
a. Looby Loo-——By children and grown-ups 
b. London Bridge—Fathers and daughters 
C. Round and Round the Village—Mothers and sons 


5. Refreshments. 
Apples and Popcorn. 


6. Good Night, Ladies. 

Form a circle or circles with partners. 

Sung while everyone shakes hands with his neighbor on right and 
left side. When you sing Merrily We Roll Along, face partners and 
do the grand right and left around the circle. 


Questions for After the Party: 

Did you have a good time? Do you want another party? Can we 
form a Neighborhood Organization now and elect officers? Shall we 
set the date for the next party? : 

Have new committees on Invitation, Program, and Refreshments 
each time. Each family pays small membership dues, 25 or 50 cents a 
month. This covers cost of refreshments. Keep refreshments small, but 
fun large. 


8 Found in almost any old Methodist Hymn Book. 
4 All of the songs are found in Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown 
Book, (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 


5In Children’s Singing Games Old and New, by Mari Ruef Hofer. (A. 
Flanagan & Co., 50 cents.) 
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II. VALENTINE FESTIVAL 


The neighborhood assembles for a Costume Parade. We may have 
funny costumes or artistic ones, but they must be made from things at 
home. Songs which everyone knows are sung during the Parade. Use a 
marching song, so that with a. drummer boy or two you will have 
music all through the parade. The neighborhood musicians form a 
band or orchestra. 

Good Marching Songs for a Valentine Parade: Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Smiles, My Bonnie Lies over the Ocean. 

After the Parade, all assemble at a central place and have a pro- 
gram. 


Program 


1. A Song, as, Liza Jane or Sweet Genevieve ® 


2. How Do You Do? A Game which goes like this: 

Everyone has been asked to take an assumed name for the evening, 
something funny. Ten nickels have been given to ten guests, and the 
holders of the nickels are not known to the others. The tenth person 
who shakes hands with anyone holding a nickel gets it. All shake hands, 
telling their nom de plume for the evening; those who have the nickels 
keep count, and award the tenth one. 


3. Charades 
The Program Committee appoints four or six captains, and they 
divide the guests into groups. Each group has five minutes to arrange 
a charade to present to the others, who are to guess what it is. Announce 
the number of syllables in the word to be acted out, whether it is a 
common or proper noun, how many scenes there will be. It is possible 
to present each syllable as a scene, and then present the entire word in 
one scene. 
Suggestions for Charades: 7 
Runabout—Run—about. Come in and run around and about each other, 
and out. 
Topknot—First syllable, spinning tops; second, wedding ceremony. 
Gaiveston—Gal—vest—on. Put a man’s vest on one of the girls, and 
have her march about as all admire her. 
Invent other good ones. Names of Books, Flowers, Streets and Build- 
ings in your town make good charades. 


4. Stunts 
a. Chewing the String. Tie up candy hearts in bright paper, two 
in a packet, and tie this packet in the center of two yards of string. 


6In Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 


cents.) : : 
7 More will be found in Acting Charades, by Laura E. Richards. (Eldridge 


Entertainment Co., 25 cents.) 
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Fix several of these. Choose a couple for each string. On “Go!” they 
each take an end of the string, and chew up to the packet. Who 
wins? 

b. Dramatics. A children’s group dramatizes one of its school 
stories,’ as Little Red Hen, Gingerbread Man, Hansel and Gretel, 
and others. (One of the teachers prepares this group.) 

c. A Mock Wedding. One of the Sunday-School teachers of a 
boy’s class is asked to put on a three-minute stunt, as A Mock Wed- 
ding. 

ad A Musical Love Story.2 Someone who plays well and knows 
the old songs accompanies a story told by one of the group. It might 
begin like this: As I was sitting on the porch last night, who should 
I see coming down the street but (Ben Bolt) and with him that 
sweet girl that has just lately come to town (Annie Laurie). They 
told me that they had met each other (Comin’ Through the Rye) 
and were on their way to see (The Old Folks At Home). The story 
may ramble on as long as it is interesting. When the narrator reaches 
a song title, he stops, and the pianist plays a few measures. The 
listeners guess what it is, supplying this part of the story each time. 
(One may be built on the new songs as well as the old.) 

e. The Old Valentine. Draw a curtain at the end of the room and 
show an Old Valentine with paper embroidery. By taking strips of 
white shelf paper, which may be bought in rolls, it is possible to ar- 
range a very good-looking valentine frame. Pose three or four pictures 
in it, typical of the Old Valentines. 

Have music played during the pictures—some of the old love 
songs,’° as Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes, Darling Nellie Gray, 
oe You (from Ziegfeld Follies), Young Man’s Fancy (Music 

ox). 


5. Games ?” 
A group of children play games, as: 
a. I Tisket, I Tasket—A singing game beginning J Sent a Letter 
to My Love. 
b. Little Playmate, Dance with Me. 


6. Refreshments. 
Ice cream and little cakes in shape of hearts. 
(See St. Valentine’s Day in Chapter Fourteen for other Programs.) 


8 See Bibliographies in Chapter II for Books of Stories. 

®A good collection in Songs Worth While. (T. S. Denison Co., $1.00.) 

10 7 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 __ 
cents. 

11 The Myrex Music Co., 7 cents a copy. 

12'These and many others in Children’s Singing Games, Old and New, by 
Mari Ruef Hofer. (A. Flanagan & Co., 50 cents.) 
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III. IN THE SOUTHLAND * 


This is given where there is a stage, or where the end of the room 
_ may be curtained off. 


1. The Cotton Fields. 

The decoration is to be cotton. If real cotton is not available, in- 
structions for making artificial cotton may be secured from the Denni- 
_ son Manufacturing Company. Place the stalks in cans, crocks or pails 
_ and put earth around them, or stick them in boards in which holes have 
been made. As the curtain is drawn a number of people made up as 
negroes are singing Old Black Joe and picking up and down the rows 
as they sing. 


2. At Evening Time. 
To the tune of Yankee Doodle a group dances in a circle with hands 
joined. They sing as they dance. 
(1) Eight glide steps to the left, on the first two lines. 
(2) Eight glide steps to the right, on the next two lines. 
(3) Swing partners, locking left elbows, on first two lines of chorus. 
(4) Swing partners, locking right elbows, on last two lines of 
chorus, and gentlemen move on to the next place to their right, 
taking new partners. Repeat several times. All those not danc- 
ing clap hands and sing. 


3. Stories. 

A story-teller gives one or more of the Southern tales, such as Uncle 
Remus stories (see Chapter One). The school or the library will yield 
many story books. These stories are told in front of curtain while stage 
is being prepared for the next number. 


4. Down in the Corn Fields. 

Boys in plantation costume are seen standing by cornstalks as cur- 
tain is drawn. Each boy holds several stalks which rest on the floor as 
though planted. As they sing Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground they 
pantomime binding the corn in bundles. 


5. Massa Dear. 
Sung by all. Audience sings this, while stage is made ready for the 
next number. 


6. Tenting Tonight. 
A group of soldiers around a campfire on the stage. Fire is built by 
extending an electric wire, bringing bulb to center, placing red cloth 


18 The spirituals used in this program may be found in Fifty-eight Spirituals, 
edited by Dr. Hollis Dann. (C. C. Birchard, $1.00.) All the other songs are 
in Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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or paper over it. (Have wire cover for bulb.) Place branches on it, 
and you will have a good-looking campfire. 


7. The Spirituals. 

Some of the old Negro Spirituals sung by choir group, as, Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen and There’s a Little Song A-Rolling in 
My Heart. 


8. Dixie. 

Sung and used for a grand march, everyone taking part. Gentlemen 
form line on one side of the room, girls at the opposite side—all facing 
same direction. 

First verse: March up to end of hall, march down center by fours, 
taking for your partner the one you met at the end of the hall. 

Chorus: 1st line: Gentleman marches around his lady, who stands 
still. 

2nd line: Lady marches around gentleman, who stands still. 

3rd line: Join both hands, and glide six steps in line of direction (in 
direction in which you are marching). 

4th line: Glide six steps back to place, and the gentleman steps for- 
4 to next lady. The first gentleman goes to end of line and takes 
ast lady. 


g. America the Beautiful. 
Sung as a soldier of the North and one of the South stand with the 
flag. 


to. Home, Sweet Home. 


IV. A NEIGHBORHOOD FAIR 


This is held in one block in the neighborhood. The different booths 
are on front porches, on back porches, in back yards or wherever seems 
best. This is one way of raising money for some neighborhood in- 
terest. 

A Lantern Parade. Everyone carries a lantern of some sort and visits 
the different places of interest. 


1. The Baby Show. 

Babies of the neighborhood are brought and weighed—a prize is 
given for the tiniest one, and one for the heaviest one. Every’ baby that 
is well and weighs the normal amount gets a blue ribbon. Avoid choos- 
ing the prettiest. The reason for the baby show is perhaps to start a 
baby clinic in your neighborhood ; at least to get every mother interested 
in knowing whether her babe is within normal weight zone. 


2. The Pet Show. 
Children bring their pets and exhibit them, from the old red rooster 
to the Pekinese pup, the parrot and canaries—they are all there. White 
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_ rabbits and mice are not forgotten. It is good for a child to have a pet 
and it is good to exhibit the pet. Each child is ready, if asked, to give 
his pet’s name and history. A blue ribbon is given every pet that looks 
as though it had a good master or mistress. 


3. Exhibits. 

Handicraft and sewing are exhibited, done by boys and girls or by 
any foreign groups in the neighborhood. These are judged, and every- 
thing good is labeled in blue, red or white ribbons or cards. 


_ 4. Side Shows. 

No Fair is complete without these. A small admission is charged for 
each one. 

The Strong Man. Blow up balloons, paint them black, and then 
paint on them 1,000 pounds and 2,000 pounds. The Strong Man wears 
an athletic outfit. He stuffs his sweater sleeves with rags in bunches to 
show his muscles. He performs with his weights, lifting, lowering, 
swinging them around, etc., all to music.1* The musician strikes a very 
loud chord at intervals when the performance reaches a climax. 

The Fat Lady and The Skeleton. Two men make up for these parts. 
The Fat Lady is as fat a man as can be found. Dress her in frills and 
furbelows. Make her up with rosy cheeks. Sew some false hair inside 
her hat and make her altogether funny to look at. She answers about 
how to get thin, etc. She sings a song, or plays on some instrument at 
certain times. She sometimes recites poetry and jingles—perhaps she 
dances. 

The Skeleton is the thinnest man it is possible to find. Dress him in 
ill-fitting clothes, put on him a skeleton mask** and tall black hat. 
_ He sits on a high stool or table. Extensions are attached to his feet and 
he wears long, long trousers with shoes at the bottom. This gives a 
weird effect. He utters queer noises and talks in whimsical fashion on 
some topic of the day, as How to Get Fat. 

The Dancers. This is a character dance number. If there is someone 
who clogs, dress him as a Negro or an Irishman and let him give his 
clog at stated times during the evening. 

Other dancers could be: Mutt and Jeff, Punch and Judy, A Pair of 
Pickaninnies.*® 

For dance suggestions, see Chapter Nineteen, Dances. 

Fortune Telling.” Fortune tellers are dressed as witches or as gypsies. 
‘They read palms, or tell the fortune with cards. 


14 A good number for this is Waltz Naila, by Delibes. (Century Music Pub- 
lishing Co., 10 cents.) 

15 A skull mask may be obtained from Eldridge Entertainment Co. for 30 

cents. 
16 Masks for these dancers and also for Witches and Gypsies may be ob- 
tained from Eldridge Entertainment Co. for 30 cents each. 

17 This book will help you. Fun with Fortune Telling, by Mrs. G. L. Henson. 
(Eldridge Entertainment Co., 50 cents.) 
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5. Exhibit of Garden Stuffs. 


Flowers, vegetables, fruits. Plan may be suggested for next year’s 
garden. Ribbons given for the best exhibits. 


6. The Grocery Counter. : 

Many things the home will need are done up in attractive packages. 
You pay a certain amount for an envelope with a number on it. That 
number is the number of one of the packages, which is yours. 


7. Auction of the White Elephant. 
Many have been asked to bring something not wanted at home. These 
articles are done up in packages and auctioned off. 


8. Folk Games and Dances.1® 

In an open space, perhaps the street running between the booths, 
have games and folk dances given by different school or church groups. 
‘The teachers will help arrange this. 


9g. Games.?® 

Have some impromptu games where the older ones are invited to 
join in, as: 

Hook On. Players stand two deep, one behind the other, anywhere 
in the playing space. Girls behind girls, and boys behind boys. The one 
behind hooks on to the one in front by putting arms around body. There 
are two extra players. Each group wards them off by turning quickly in 
place, and getting out of the way. If one succeeds in hooking on, then 
the front player must find a place to hook on. Girls hook on girls’ groups, 
and boys on boys’ groups. 

Snatch the Cap. The players are in two lines about twenty feet 
apart and facing each other. There is a leader who starts the game. A 
cap is placed at the middle point between the two lines. On “Go!” the 
players from the four ends (two from each side) run for the cap. The 
one who snatches it and gets back to his line before the other side tags 
him scores five points for his team. The other players on his side can 
help him keep the opponents from tagging him before he gets to base. 
The four players fall in, in the middle of their respective lines, and 
the game continues until all have played. 

Ground Tag. The players are in a group. There may be one or more 
who are It, depending upon the number playing. As soon as a chaser 
tags a player, that player becomes It. Any player can save himself by 
placing his right or left hand on the ground, or on the floor, if indoors. 


to. Athletics. 
One-Legged Race (for fathers). Hopping to goal on one foot. 


18 Folk Dance material found in Dances, Drills and Story Plays, by Nina 
B. Lamkin. (T. S. Denison Co., $1.25.) The Folk Dance Book, by C. Ward 
Crampton. (C. S. Barnes & Co., $2.40.) 

+9 Other games found in Active Games for Schoolroom and Playground, by 
Lincoln P. Goodhue. (A. Flanagan & Co., 35 cents.) 
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Fat Man’s Race (for fathers). This may be walking race to goal, and 
back to starting line. 

4 Backward Race (for boys). Running or walking backward to goal. 

Wheelbarrow Race. Boys line up in two ranks, partners standing 
behind each other. On “Go!” the back one picks up feet of front one 
who has put his hands to ground and stiffened his back. He walks to goal 
on his hands, while partner walks along, holding his feet, but not push- 
ing him. 

Relay by the Girls. Girls stand in files, one behind the other. Equal 
number in each file. On “Go!” the first one in each file skips to goal, 
_ folds arms, sits down, and gets up with arms folded, and skips to 
_ starting line, touches the one behind, who then begins, while she goes to 
end of her line. 

Walking or Running Relay by Couples. This can be played by two 
or more sets at the same time. Players are in couples in lines, the same 
number of couples in each line. On “Go!” the first couple walk or run 
to the goal, clap their hands three times, return and touch the next 
couple and go to the end of the line. As soon as the next couple are 
touched, they continue the game. The set finishing first, wins. 

Race by Young Men Against Older Men. 

Traveler's Race. If planned beforehand, each contestant brings hat, 
coat, gloves, red handkerchief and other articles of clothing. They lay 
these at one end of the room, or carry them in a suitcase, and line up 
at the other end. On “Go!” they run, put on all the articles, and return. 
The one arriving first wins. 

Race by the Mothers. Walking race to a goal. 

Bali and Stick Relay. Players are in couples, and there are two sets or 
more. The first couple in each set has a wand, or stick, and one ball. 
On “Go!” each couple pushes the ball to goal and back without touch- 
ing it with the hands or feet, gives the stick to the next couple, and 
_ goes to the end of the line. The next couple continues the game. Set 
finishing first wins. 


11. Refreshments. 
Served in several booths. Homemade candy, cookies, and ices. A 
charge is made for these. 


V. A COUNTRY CIRCUS 


A Country Circus is great fun for old and young. 

The Side “hows may include the Siamese Twins, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Thumb, the Wild Man of Borneo, the Charming Charmer of Snakes, 
the Tattooed Man, the Fat Woman and Little Man. In a Vaudeville, 
acts may be featured, Nitchevo, the Man with the Iron Muscles; Win- 
some Winnie, the Wire Walker; Careless Kate, the Bareback Rider; a 
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trained animal act, and similar features. You can invent most of these 
features, but here is a good book to help you: 


How To Put On an Amateur Circus, by Fred A. Hacker and Prescott W. 
Ames. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.75. 





VI. A WINTER PARTY ” 
Held on the Neighborhood Playground. 


1. Community Singing (15 minutes). 
Include two or three songs that you can march to and march as you 
sing, as, Yankee Doodle, Dixie, Pack Up Your Troubles. 


2. Follow the Leader 

The leader must be a good one. He claps his hands, he runs a few 
steps and marches again, he performs various antics that those follow- 
ing him must imitate. 


3. Snow Target Contest. 

Have a large painted target at one end of the grounds, or a large 
board covered with a bright cloth. Each contestant has three snow- 
balls made. Each time he hits the target, it counts ten. Players are 
divided into two groups with captains, and the side wins which scores 
the highest. Two or more of these games can be going at once. 


4. Snow Relay. 

Use everyone in this who can run. Players come up in four or eight 
and space. The first four in each line have three minutes to build a 
snowman twenty feet in front of their line. Game: The first man in 
each line runs around his line’s snowman, back to the next player whom 
he touches and then goes to end of line. Each player runs in turn. Row 
finishing first wins. 


5. The Sled Relay. 

Everyone who has a sled brings it, and gets a partner. Owners with 
sleds and partners line up—half the players on each side of the field. 
They represent two teams. On “Go!” Number One on each side takes 
his partner around the circle. They pass each other, and arrive at their 
starting places. Then the next couples go until one team has finished. 


6. Jingle Bells. 

Everyone has brought one or more sleigh bells which he has on an 
elastic on his ankle and which jingle in tune whenever he runs or moves 
about. All sing the chorus of Jingle Bells. The children take partners, 
and run in a big circle in time to the music as everyone sings. The others 
run in place, keeping time to the song. 

0Songs used in this program may be found in Twice 55 Community Songs 


—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) Many other old songs in 
Songs Worth While. (T. 8. Denison & Co., $1.00.) 
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VII. NEIGHBORHOOD SLEIGH RIDE 


At end of drive, go to a large home, and have a marshmallow roast, 
oa and songs. (See this chapter and also Chapter T'wo for mate- 
rial. 


VIII. AN EVENING OF FUN 
A Progressive Game Party 


_. This is very popular with neighborhood groups. The various games 

* and stunts are in different rooms or at different tables in a large room. 
‘They are numbered. Each guest is given a card with a number on it. 

‘The number shows which game or stunt he will start with. Each group 
moves to the next number when the signal is given. 


1. Slang. 

Each player is given a paper and pencil. In a given time he writes 
down all the slang words and phrases he can think of. The winners are 
the two having the shortest lists. TThey score ten points. 


2. Words. 

Each player has a pencil and paper and is given a word. For example: 
dictionary. From this world each one makes as many words as he can 
in a certain specified time. Two having longest lists of correct words 
score ten points. 


3. Mixed Letters. 

Sets of letters are mixed up and put in the center of the table after 
each guest has been given four letters to start with. They draw letters 
one by one in turn, from the center of the pile, trying always to form 
a word with their letters. Such words are placed in lines before them. 
If someone is able to form a compound word with the aid of a word 
taken from someone else, he is privileged to take from his neighbor 
all the letters forming that word. For example, if one guest has the 
letters s-k-i-n and a neighbor had s-e-a-l, the first guest may take the 
latter’s letters. A time limit is set, and the two having the most words, 
‘score ten points. 


4. Cracker Relay. 

_ Give each player a cracker. At signal to “Go!” the cracker is eaten, 
and when completely devoured the person must whistle. First two fin- 
ishing score five points. 


5. Penny Push. 

Each player is given a yard stick and a penny. Place penny at the 
end of yard stick, and with a toothpick, push it to the other end of 
the yardstick. First two finishing score ten points. 

» All the following games can be purchased at any toy shop, accom- 
panied by full directions for playing, and are especially good table 
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games: 6. Lotto; 7. Dominoes; 8. Old Maid; 9. Jack Straws; 10. Tid- 
dledy Winks; 11. Flinch; 12. Parchesi; 13. Fish Pond. 

This list may be added to indefinitely. Almost any child’s game may 
be made one of the events. 

The maximum time at each table is four or five minutes. At the end | 
of this time, a whistle is blown for all to change tables, whether their 
game is finished or not. 

The game period covers one and a half hours. The tables are cleared 
away and a short musical program introduced while refreshments are 
being served. 


IX. NEIGHBORHOOD CONTESTS AND INTER- 
NEIGHBORHOOD TOURNAMENTS * 


These include Quoits, Volley Ball, Basket Ball, Tennis, Handball, 
Pushmobile, Skipmobile, Kite-flying, Marbles, Ukelele, etc. | 
A Sporting Goods house 2? will furnish rules for the Team Games. 


X. A NEIGHBORHOOD FESTIVAL 
A Play Festival 


1. America. 
Sung by everyone. 


2. Singing Games.”* | 
Children 5 to 8 years old play games such as Hickory-Dickory-Dock, 
The Snail, Oats and Beans, Looby-Loo. | 


3. Games. 

Boys and girls, 9 to 12, play such games as Last Couple Up, Frog in 
the Middle, Animal Chase. 

Last Couple Up. Players line up in couples, with an odd one in front 
of the lines, facing the same direction as the lines. He is the catcher 
and should be about ten feet in front of the first couple. The catcher 
calls ‘Last Couple Up!” when the last couple run to the front, the 
right-hand one on the right side, the left-hand one on the left side, and 
try to join hands in front of the catcher. The catcher cannot chase them 
before they are in line with him, and cannot turn his head. They should 
try to vary the method of approach, sometimes circling far out behind 
him on either side. If he catches them before they clasp hands, the one 
he does not catch becomes his partner, and they take their places at the 


21 These inexpensive pamphlets, all published by Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, will help you: Suggestions for Winter Activities 
(10 cents); Suggestions for Spring Activities (10 cents); Suggestions for 
Summer Activities (10 cents); Suggestions for Fall Activities (10 cents) ; 
88 Successful Play Activities (60 cents); Recreative Athletics (60 cents). 

22 A. G. Spaulding & Brothers, Chicopee, Mass. 

23 Twice 55 Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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head of the lines, which move backward one place to make room for 
them, and the other player of the running couple becomes catcher. If 
they are not caught, they take their places at the head of the lines, and 
the catcher tries again. If there is a large number of players, two or 
more sets of the game can be played, and this will give quicker action 
_ for everybody. Have 6 or 8 couples in each set. 

Frog in the Middle. One player is chosen to be the frog, and sits in 
the middle of the floor, with his feet crossed in tailor fashion. Where 


_ there is a large group of players, divide them and have two circles and 


two frogs. The other players are in a circle, or in a broken group around 
the frog. They get as near to the frog as they dare, teasing him, at 
the same time trying to keep from being tagged by him. If he suc- 
ceeds in tagging one, he changes places with him and the game con- 
tinues, or the ones who are caught can become frogs and all stay in 
the center until all the players are caught. The frog is not, at any 
time, permitted to move from his place in the middle of the floor. 

Animal Chase. Two dens are marked off indoors or on the play- 
ground. One player is chaser, and stands outside the dens in the space 
between. Part of the players are in one den, and part in the other. 
‘These players are named. Some are foxes, some are bears, some are 
rabbits, etc. Have several of each kind. The chaser calls the name of one 
of these groups and everyone by that name runs to the opposite den. 
If any are tagged by the chaser they remain in center and help catch 
the others. 


4. Song by All. 
Neighborhood or Town song. 


5. Folk Dances.** 
Older girls. Those who danced at school. 


6. Fox and Hound and Duck on the Rock. 

Older boys. 

Fox and Hound. Players march up in fours, join hands, and stretch 
out the lines of fours. There is a chaser and one being chased. The run- 
ners can go only up and down the passageways between the lines. They 
‘cannot break through or crawl under. The leader calls “Go!” for the 
chaser and the one being chased, to start—then he calls “Change!” very 
often. This means that everyone in the lines of fours turns quickly a 
quarter turn to the left or right, and joins hands down the line in the 
other direction, or turns quickly to the front again and joins hands. 
This changes the direction for the runners each time. When one is 
- caught, new ones are chosen. Play the game fast. 

Duck on the Rock. Place a large flat stone in the center of an open 
space, and place a tin can on top of it. The person who is It stands near 


24 The Second Folk Dance Book, by C. Ward Crampton. (A. S. Barnes, $2.40.) 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, by Mari Ruef Hofer. (A. Flanagan & Co. 
75 cents.) 
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by, while all the others, having procured stones, or small pieces of 
wood, try to knock the can off the stone. From a base line thirty to 
fifty feet from the can, they pitch their stones, one at a time. If the 
can is knocked off, the man who did it tries to procure his stone and 
get back to the base before the man who is It can replace the can and 
tag him. If the can is not knocked off, the thrower must take his place 
beside the stone, and wait for an opportunity to get back to the base 
when somebody else knocks the duck off, or when the person who is It 
is not looking. 





7. Songs. 
By a Neighborhood Group.?> Something everyone knows. 


8. Dodge Ball and Ball and Stick Race. 
Young Men. 
Dodge Ball. Players in a circle. Every other one goes in center. One 
of the outside players has a basket ball. On “Go!” he tries to hit one 
of the center men (below the knees). Someone catches the ball and con- 
tinues. Each one hit goes in outside circle and helps hit the others. 
Last man wins. | 
Ball and Stick Race. See games in Index. 


g. Walking Relay by Twos. 
Mothers and Fathers. First ones in each File walk to goal, return, 
touch the next couple, who start. Continue until all have walked. 


ro. Singing Games. 
Children. (Some learned at school.) 


11. A Short Play.”® 
Boys and girls 9 to 12. Dramatize a story, as, Cinderella or Jack and 
and the Beanstalk. 


12. A Flag Drill. 
Older boys and girls. Music: Stars and Stripes Forever,2" by Sousa. 
Each one carries two flags. (Use two beats of music for each count.) 


(1) Extend flags sideward count I and 2 
Cross Flags overhead Succ aey ae 
Extend Flags sideward Cn aaa 
Bring flags to shoulders Deka eee 


Do this four times. 


25 ae Golden Glee Song Book, by S. C. Hanson, (A. Flanagan & Co., 20 
cents. : 
°6 Cinderella and Five Other Fairy Plays, by Lindsay Barbee. (T. S. Deni- 
son & Co., $1.25.) 
27'The Myrex Co., 50 cents. 
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(2) Extend flags sideward count 1 and 2 
_ Cross flags below in front Pees en ae 
Extend flags sideward LGN ae 
Bring flags to shoulders Te gest ia 


Do this four times. 


(3) Combine (1) and (2) four times, without bringing flags to shoul- 
ders until the 16th count. 


(4) Extend flags sideward 


Wave overhead (outward and inward) 
Extend flags sideward 


Bring to shoulders 
(5) Repeat 4. 


count I and 2 
(9 66 


3 12 
6c 13 6¢ 14 
cc 1s 66 16 


(6) March off field with flags crossed above head. 


XI. THE NEIGHBORHOOD DRAMATIC CLUB 


This includes a group that enjoys doing skits and farces just for 
amusement, or it includes those who want to work up plays to present 
at neighborhood programs, or to raise money for neighborhood ac- 


tivities. 


The following bibliographical list of books will give you a variety 


to choose from: 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 


PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author's 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 


mission is obtained from 


the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 


sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 


play. 


The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


I. Skits, Sketches, Playlets, Farces 


Tue ALBANY Depot, by W. D. Howells. Farce in 1 act. 3 men, 5 women. I 
exterior. Plays 1 hour. Modern costumes. A lively farce laid in the wait- 
ing room of a large depot——Samuel French. 35 cents. 


BERNSTEIN Tris EM Out, by 


Ethelyn Sexton. A comic sketch in 1 act. 9 men, 


7 women. Modern and fantastic costumes. 1 interior, Plays 25 minutes. 


Shows vaudeville aspirants trying to get jobs. 





Samuel French. 30 cents, 
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Five O’CLock Tea, by W. D. Howells. Farce in x act. 6 men, 8 women. One 
simple interior. Plays 45 minutes. Modern costumes. Easy to produce. One 





of the old farces, but a good one. Samuel French. 35 cents. 
MATRIMONIAL AGENCY, by Charlotte E. Morland. Farce in 1 act. 4 men, 4 
women. 1 interior. Plays 30 minutes. Samuel French. 25 cents. 





PHOTOGRAPHER’S TROUBLES, A, by Jessie A. Kelley. An entertainment in 1 act. 
4 men, 8 women, or all women. Costumes modern and grotesque. Plays 
1 hour. Shows funny happenings in a photographer’s studio. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. % 

PRroposAL UNDER DirFFIcuLTIEs, A, by John Kendrick Bangs. Farce in 1 act. 
2 men, 2 women. 1 interior. Plays 25 minutes. A new edition of the 
celebrated farce. Samuel French. 35 cents. " : 

Quiet Famity, A, by W. E. Suter. Farce in 1 act. 4 men, 4 women. f interior. 
Plays 40 minutes. Modern costumes. Two quarrelsome families under one 
roof create a whirlwind of fun. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

WHEN Ma Took Orricz, by G. S. Shephard. Play in 1 act. 1 boy, 9 women, 
4 men. An amusing satire on many phases of life unfolded in the troubles 
of a newly elected mayoress. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Wuo Is Wuo? or ALL In A Fos, by T. J. Williams. Farce in 1 act. 3 men, 
2 women. 1 interior. Costumes modern. Plays 40 minutes. A series of 
ridiculous situations caused by everyone being mistaken for someone 
else. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

The Eligible Mr. Bangs, by Robert Housum. Comedy in 1 act. 2 men, 2 women. 
I interior. Modern costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A bright situation, skill- 
fully handled. Obtainable only in One Act PLays For STAGE AND STUDY, 
3RD SERIES. Samuel French. $3.15. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Fixin’s, by Erma and Paul Green. A play in 1 act. 2 men, 1 woman. tr interior. 
Modern costumes. Plays 30 minutes. One of the moving and tragic Caro- 
lina Folk Plays. In CaroLinaA FoLK Ptays, 2ND SERIES——Samuel French. 
$2.00. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Have You ANYTHING TO DECLARE? by Gertrude E. Jennings. Farce in 1 act. 
4 men, 6 women. 1 interior. Plays 30 minutes. Modern costumes. Scene 
is laid in the Custom’s House and has to do with annoying and amusing 
experiences. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

QuizT Game, A, by Ellis O. Jones. Comedy in x act. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 
20 minutes. A game of bridge which any audience will enjoy——Samuel 
French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

RicH Man, Poor May, by Bertha Y. Burrill. Farce in 1 act. 3 men, 6 women. 
1 interior. Modern and fantastic costumes. Plays 40 minutes. This is one 
of the Pay SHop Piays from Northwestern University. Samuel French. 
50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Their Anniversary, by Alice C. D. Riley. Comedy in 1 act. 2 men, 3 women. 
Plays 25 minutes. Interior. Modern costumes. It is the wedding anni- 
versary of neighboring couples, a golfer, a gardening husband, an up- 
lifter, and a domestic housewife. There are lessons learned in the play. 
In THE MANDARIN Coat. Samuel French. $1.85. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Women Forks, by J. W. Rogers. A pneumatic comedy in x act. 2 men, 3 
women. x interior. Modern costumes. Plays 30 minutes A+ delightful 
comedy. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Eveninc Dress InpIsPENSABLE, by Roland Pertwee. Playlet in x act. 2 men, 
3 women. Interior, Modern costumes. Plays 25 minutes. An utterly non- 
sensical playlet. Samuel French, 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

THE NeicHBors, by Zona Gale. A play in x act. 2 men, 6 women. r interior. 
Plays 1 hour. A delightful comedy filled with human touches. Samuel 

_ French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Wisdom Teeth, by Rachel Lyman Field. Comedy in 1 act. x man, 3 women, 
Simple interior. Modern costumes. Plays 15 minutes. A gay episode deal- 
ing with dentists. In Six PLays———Samuel French. $1.35. (Royalty $10.00.) 
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II. Plays with Two, Three, or Four Scenes 


ENGAGED, by W. S. Gilbert. Farcical comedy in 3 acts. 5 men, 5 women. Mod- 
ern costumes. Old fashioned and amusing. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

THE Irish Post, by J. Planché. Comedy-Drama in 2 acts. 9 men, 3 women. 
Plays 1 hour, 20 minutes. A good Irish play. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Miss Mo ty, by Elizabeth Gale. Comedy in 2 acts. 3 men, 5 women. Plays 
zt hour. Modern costumes. x interior. A cross-grained old bachelor who 
has never allowed a woman to cross the threshold, receives word that 
Molly, his niece, is coming to visit him. The fun begins, and lasts until 
the end. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Scrap OF Papgr, A, by Polgrave Simpson—adapted from Sardou. Comedy in 
3 acts. 6 men, 6 women. Plays 2 hours. 3 interiors. Modern costumes. Full 
of laughing situations. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Turnep Up, by Mark Melford. A farce in 3 acts. 8 men, 5 women. 1 interior, 
i exterior. Plays 2 hours. Modern costumes. Mrs. Medway, believing her 
husband drowned, marries the undertaker. The husband turns up. Trouble 
follows. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

- Uncie Josu’s Foiks, by William and Josephine Giles. A rural comedy-drama 
in 3 acts. 6 men, 4 women. Modern costumes. One interior, one exterior, 

; both easy. Plays 134 hours. Four especially good characters. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. 




















See other chapters in this book for Plays for the Holidays, Costume 
- Plays, Mystery Plays, Children’s Plays, etc. 


III. Books that Will also Help You 








NEIGHBORHOOD ENTERTAINMENTS, by Renee B. Stern. The Macmillan Co. 
a icra and Recreation Association of America. 15 
Gude Dele AND Partigs, by Maude Inez Wheeler. A. Flanagan & Co. 
Twice im Wirn Music.— C. C. Birchard Co. 15 cents. 

Year’s Community Music PRoGRAM, Playground and Recreation Associa- 





tion of America. Io cents. 
CosTUMES AND SCENERY FOR AMATEURS, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 





Chapter Five 
HIGH SCHOOL PARTIES 
PROGRAMS-——PICNICS——PLAYS 
HE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS and Parties so often 
1 work out from some of the interesting things that are being 


done in the High School Courses. The English and History 
Courses always yield good things for dramatization. The Music and 


Physical Education Departments have songs, dances and games that ° 


can be used by the pupils in home, school, and neighborhood programs. 
The Domestic Arts and Manual Training Departments are most help- 
ful in making costumes, stage sets, and properties. 

It is a good plan to have high school parties and programs in the 
hands of the classes, with faculty advisers, and to use the workshop 
methods in carrying out the plans. This means that the faculty will 
need to see the possibilities in such a plan and be ready to codperate. 

The art work which a class does today, or the sewing or cooking 
which a group does tomorrow, takes on an entirely different interest if 
it is for a special school demonstration or a party. Worked in as part 
of the regular classwork these things are invaluable from the stand- 
point of real joy and interest that come to the pupils. These programs 
reach out into the community and draw the homes and the school 
closer together. 

One high school taking part in a Community Festival made all 
costumes for its groups, and made properties not only for its groups, 
but for the other community groups. This was done in the regular 
classwork. The History class studied the history of the properties made, 
the English class helped with dramatization, etc. A school codperating 
in all its departments is like a community working together. 

The Chamber of Commerce or the Legion in your town may want 
you to work out with them a civic program for some occasion. 

The Auxiliary of the Legion may ask you to help them work out a 
program such as: AMERICA IN SONG AND SToRy—a chance to do a 
real, live piece of work, which means history, music, dramatics, and 
citizenship. Such opportunities as these woven into regular classwork 
make the Workshop for Real Service. 

All the programs given here have been worked out by high school 
groups, and these groups have had a good time developing them. 
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You may need to adapt some of them to your situations, but you 
will find that easy to do. 
The first program may be used as it is, or parts from it, for Thanks- 


- giving, Lincoln or Washington celebrations, also on Armistice Day and 


<< 


as an Independence Day Program. 


I. AMERICA IN SONG AND STORY 


1. Indian Sun Ceremonial. 

_ A chorus sings The Sun Worshippers? an old Zuni Indian melody, 
while a group of Indians perform the Sun Ceremonial. This suggests 
the story of the Indian Sun Worship, a universal custom among all 
Indian tribes. In different parts of the country, this differed in form, but 
among all of them, the Sun and its mystery were worshiped. 


The Chorus and Ceremonial 
(End each movement as the song rhythm ends) 


Chorus Indian Group 

(1) —Rise, arise, arise, (1) Indians enter in a line, waik- 
Rise, arise, arise! ing slowly to the rhythm of 
The dawn is here, the song. Right arms are 
Day is calling thee. stretched upward and faces 

are turned toward the sun. 

(2) The dawn is here; (2) Stop in a group formation, 
Ever thankful be, facing the sun. Raise the 
Mighty Day-God he is other arm slowly—then bend 
Watching thee, bodies slowly forward, mov- 
Glorious Life-God ing arms downward with 

he is guarding thee. bodies. Lift bodies slowly, 


bringing both arms upward 
to shoulder height in front. 


(3) Rise, arise, arise, (3) Stretch arms forward, em- 
Rise, arise, arise! phasizing each word and 
lifting them higher each time 
—looking upward. The cli- 

max on last arise. 


(4) Glowing spirit light the way (4) Bring hands to chests, arms 


for us; crossed (prayer) and stand 
Aid thy children, save thy with heads bowed. 
people. 
(5) Greet the dawn, (5) Stretch arms upward and 
Greet the dawn! hold, looking toward the 
sun. 


1This and the Chorus and Ceremonial, in Twice 55 Community Songs— 
The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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(6) Hear the echo, every heart (6) Bend forward (homage) 


responds to the music of the and lift bodies as in 2. 

sunlight. 
(7) Hail the Morn, (7) With arms extended in 

Hail the Morn! front, shoulder high, move | 


forward four steps, lifting 


arms higher and higher. 
(8) The dawn is here, day is (8) Hold position, looking up- 


calling thee. ward with arms stretched to 
the sun. 

(9) The dawn is here, ever the (9) Move slowly backward four 
dawn is here, steps, bringing hands to 
Day is calling thee, chests again (prayer) and 
‘The dawn is here, thankful hold with heads bowed. 
be. 

(10) Mighty Day-God he is (10) Begin to exit slowly in the 
watching thee, direction of the sun, extend- 
Glorious, ever thankful be, ing arms forward and up- 
etc. (to end of chorus). ward. 


The song ends with the echo—Rise, arise, arise, and the exit should 
be finished before this last time. 

If this scene can be lighted, use rose changing to amber, and place 
the flood light off stage far enough so that just the glow of the rising 
sun is reflected on the stage. 


2. The First Peace Treaty. 

This is a scene between Massasoit and the Pilgrims. Pilgrims enter 
on their third journey from the boat. This time, they begin to make 
the forest their home. Some have bundles, the men have guns, etc. 

Drop to knees. Sing Doxology. 

As they rise, they see Massasoit and a group of Indian Chiefs on 
the hilltop, and nearing the village. They are alarmed. Governor Brad- 
ford sends Miles Standish forward with two men to find out the 
meaning of their visit. Squanto, the interpreter, goes with them. In- 
dians make it known that they are friendly. 

Miles Standish returns and goes to inform the Governor. ‘They are 
asked to proceed into the village. They are met by the Governor, who 
speaks to them. His speech is adapted from the historical notes of this 
scene. 

Governor Bradford: 


“Being thus arrived in a good harbor and brought safe to land, we 


desire to have known to us, our friends of these forests. With you we 
would sign a treaty which would last all the while after. In it, we shall 
agree to help each other; to leave behind us our firearms when we 
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are exchanging visits. Moreover, if war be made upon the colonists, you 
_ will help the English, the English will help you. Be it further agreed 
that those tribes with whom you are in alliance be conveyed this in- 
formation. Do you agree to these terms?” 

The Indians, with grunts and with pantomime, show their approval. 
The Chief signs the treaty. The Indians adjust their blankets and 
prepare to return home. Indians and Pilgrims lift right hands as a sign 
of farewell and the Indians exit. The Pilgrims watch them depart, and 
then exit in opposite direction as they begin to explore their new home. 
Use soft Indian music as Indians enter and exit. 


3. A Scene in Colonial Days. 

Yankee Doodle, sung by everyone. 

Story of one of the great battles. Story of the surrender of Yorktown 
(told by some of the History class). 
The Minuet. 

Music—Minuet from Don Juan,? by Mozart. 

Danced by Physical Education Class. 

Use Introduction for entrance. 

Minuet: Couples in two lines down the center, or in four lines of four 
or more in each line, or in sets of fours. 

Gentleman at his lady’s left. 

Gentleman holds lady’s left hand in his. Lady holds her dress with 
right hand. 

(1) Step forward, outside, inside and outside foot, and 


point the ee a a 2. meas. 
Step forward inside, outside, inside foot and point the 
Miutside<t0e (42% - Sate fina <a e Ried Gaal e amleal Jos 2 meas. 
Repeat both, moving backward, and starting with the 
GAOL LOU od 6 ag og a pnw este Waeaae th n' Aew Sesentag Si 4 meas. 
Face partner, step sidewise with the outside foot .... 2 meas. 


Step backward with inside foot, bending back knee, 
and curtsey (gentlemen’s knees straight and bow) .. 2 meas. 


Rise slowly and step sideward with inside foot ...... 2 meas. 
Bring outside foot slowly to position.............. 2 meas. 
16 meas. 


(2) Face partner, join right hands, walk around partner ~ 
step left, right, left and point right (looking at part- 


MI ee ee Sed a vee ht ewer 2 meas. 
Return, joining left hands, and beginning with right 
ee ie eras oh eee he eee 2 meas. 


Join right hands, and lady goes under gentleman’s 
arm, in three steps, pees left and pointing right 
BOC OM A eae clea Wins a aioe We wi 500 else e ease 6 2 pce tiee ie os 2 meas. 


2Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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Join left hands and the gentleman goes under lady’s 





arm in Sani) WAY 7s <o. V 5s es ee hea eee ee 2 meas. 
Face partner, repeat the curtsey as in (I).......... 8 meas. 
16 meas. 


Repeat both figures. Use slow walking step for entrance and for exit. 
Continue the music through the exit. 


4. Echoes from the Southland. 
1. Negro Spirituals, as, Steal Away and Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.® 
2. A Southern Story, as one of the Uncle Remus Stories.* 





5. Our Country. 

Songs, Poems and Tableaux: 

Battle Cry of Freedom °—as a picture is shown of the Union of the 
North and South. This could be a soldier of the North and one of the 
South, united with a flag. | 

Battle Hymn of the Republic. A picture of Lincoln and a group | 
of slaves kneeling before him. | 

One of the great Poems, as, Your Flag and My Flag, by Wilbur D. 
Nesbit. 

America (as it is sung). World War Veterans come onto the stage, 
and form a group with the flag. 

A High School student gives one of the War poems in honor of the 
War Veterans, as, Flanders Field.® 

The Legion lead one of the songs, as, Long, Long Trail.’ All the 
pupils have flags which have been concealed until now. As they are 
singing they bring them forth and keep time with them waving them 
gently. 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 


II]. AN ATHLETIC CARNIVAL 


Each class has its songs and yells. This gives an opportunity for 
original work on the part of many. This program is held in the hall or 
gymnasium or out-of-doors. There is room enough for classes and guests 
to assemble around the edges, and have the center for the stage. Two 
numbers (as stunts) can be given at the same time, to shorten the pro- 
gram. 

Officials needed: Judges, scorers, referee, starter. 


8 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
#D. Appleton & Co., $2.00. 


® This and the song following in Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown 
Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 

® Great Poems of the World War. (T. S. Denison & Co., 75 cents.) 

7G. Schirmer, Inc., 40 cents. 
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1. School Song. 
| (If you haven’t one, write one now.) Everyone enters and marches 
_ while singing. 
March. 
a. Serpentine, marching the length of the space and back several 
_ times. Station boys with flags or pennants where the crosses are. 





b. By twos in a large circle and wind up the circle. 


<i 


: 


c. Unwind the circle and march out to places where each group 
is to sit. 


&—— 


2. Stunts. 
Each class has one serious and one funny stunt. 
The serious ones come first. 

a. The Freshman girls present Basket Ball Tableaux with a good 
march for accompaniment,® changing quickly from one grouping 
to another, as: Ready for the Ball; On Guard; A Swift Play; 
The Game is Ours; How to Take Victory (Yell for other 
side). 

b. The Sophomore girls work up a Mimetic Drill to music, tak- 
ing the positions in a hockey game and making a drill of them. 
March time. 


8 Manhattan Beach March, by Sousa. (The Myrex Co., 50 cents.) 
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c. The Freshman boys take athletics, as running, jumping etc., 
using “On Your Mark!” “Get Set!” “Go!” as an exercise to 
music, running forward four or five steps on “Go!” 
Discus—Shotput—Hurdling. 

All these are attractive when put in mimetic form and done to music. 
‘This number is divided between the boys of several classes each taking 
a certain part. 

Use a good march for the running and jumping.® 

Use a good waltz for the discus and shotput.?° 


3. Song. 
Our Boys Will Shine Tonight.™ 


4. Tableaux. 
The football boys give football groupings for tableaux. Call them 
“High Spots in the Game.” 


5. Senior Class songs and yells. 


6. A Tennis Drill. 
To music—using the principal plays as a basis. Waltz music. 


7. Class Songs. 


8. Games For Everyone. 

Girls: Black and White and Dodge Ball several sets. (See Index— 
Games. ) 

Boys: Follow the Leader (the leader doing athletic stunts en route, 
not too hard for all to follow). 

Yankee Doodle. Take partners and march in a large circle during 
the singing of the verse. 

Chorus. 1st line: As you sing, join hands and glide four steps side- 
ward in the direction you are marching. 

and line: Glide four steps in the opposite direction, 

3rd line: Keep hands joined and swing partner with either the 
running or the skipping step (once). 


4th line: Gentlemen move up one place and bow to new partner. 
Repeat several times. 


g. Interclass Wrestling Stunts. ; 
a. All Freshman boys against all Sophomore boys. On floor in 
couples. 
Rooster Fight. Arms folded. On “Go!” hop on one foot and 
push opponent until he puts down other foot. This scores one 


® March aux Flambeaux, by Scottson Clark. (Century Music Co., 15 cents.) 
10 Merry Widow Waltzes. (Century Music Co., 15 cents.) 


11 q Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 
cents, 
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point. Blow whistle every two minutes and start new round. 
Have three rounds. 


a 


a 





Sawa 





b. Freshman girls against Senior girls. 
Toe the Mark. Draw a chalkline. Freshmen on one side, 
Seniors on other. Each with a partner. When whistle blows, 
join right hands and try to pull opponent over line. Three 


rounds. 
O 


c. Junior boys against Senior boys. 
Blindfold Wrestle. Line up side by side, blindfolded. Try to find 


partner, and force him to his knees. Three rounds. 
yee 


4h 


d. Sophomore and Junior girls. 5 : 
Round We Go. Draw a four-foot circle around each pair of 
contestants. Contestants cross hands at wrists, and join hands 
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with opponents. In this position try to force opponent out of | 
circle. Three rounds. 


Cheers, Yells, Songs after each one. 





10. Funny Stunts. 


Presented by different class groups. 
a. Freshmen take off leading Seniors in pantomime. 
b. Pantomime Faculty members. 
c. Use names of well-known people present for characters, and 


act them out for the rest to guess at; as, 


Mr. Rivers: All do swimming movements. 
Annie Black: Come in looking black (cross). 
d. Before and After. Group who have never had military drill re-_ 


spond to command to “Fall In” by falling in from every direc- | 
tion. Commands like “Knees Knock,” Necks Rubber,” “Chests | 
Heave,” etc., can be given while all are chewing gum. The high | 
school boys can work this out. Follow it with a short military | 
drill or figure march, in good positions and well done. 


. Contests; as, 


Standing Broad Grin (Measure grins). 

Hippodrome Balance. (Sit on a jar placed on its side, one foot — 
on top of the other, and write your name.) 

Paper Race. Each leader has two pieces of paper. He must lay 
these alternately for each step he takes in crossing to the goal 
from a starting line. 


. Surprise Race. One member of each class is given a suitcase or 


bundle which has a variety of things in it. They run to the goal 
with suitcases, open, costume themselves, using everything in 
the suitcase, return to goal. This group then retires, and plays a 
four-minute original play which they present in costume. 


Between stunts are yells and class songs. 


11. School Song and March. 


Ill. A WINTER CARNIVAL 


This was given by the high school with the help of the community. 
Some of the clubs had helped to provide a skating spot for old and 


young in the town, and they asked the high school to open the Winter 
Playground by planning a Carnival. 
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_ Much publicity was given the affair: the history of the sports; what 
_ hations lead in them, where Ice Carnivals have been given, etc. Every- 
_ one wore the brightest colors they had, in sweaters, caps, scarfs, etc. 

Snow caps (cotton) added very much to the scheme, everyone could 
_ make one out of something from the piece bag at home. 

‘The place was well lighted. A band played several numbers. Several 
big bonfires around the edges, lanterns, confetti, flags, etc., in the hands 
of groups gave it the carnival air. 

The program committee found all the expert, medium and poor 
skaters in the town, and they were asked to enter different numbers 
on the program. 

Contests were planned so that all ages could enter and enjoy them. 

Committees needed: Grounds, Program, Publicity, Refreshments, 
Lighting, Music, Officers for Contests. 


“Program 


1. Sing one of the old songs, as Jingle Bells.1? All march around edge 
of Winter Playground and sing, while someone jingles the sleigh 
bells. A good song leader is necessary. Have music (either band 
or band with singing) going on during events. 


2. Ten minutes of general skating for everyone. 


3. At One End two snow forts have been erected. The boys and girls 
have teams and a Storming of the Forts goes on with judges in at- 
tendance to referee. Have forts far enough apart for safety. Give 
each team positions, distance, etc., and let them throw snow balls 
for five minutes at opponents’ fort. Which fort is demolished ? 


Skating Race (Boys) for speed and for distance, decided accord- 
ing to conditions. 


5. A number for Fancy Skaters. 


~ 


6. Coasting for distance. 
4, Race with sleds. Fathers and Sons. Fathers on sleds, drawn by 
sons. 
8. Single Skate Race for men who have never skated. 


g. Toboggan Race. If there is a slight rise to the ground around 
the skating center, this race can be arranged for families. 


10, Games on Skates.1* Many groups playing at once; as, Drop the 
Handkerchief, Run for Your Supper, Relay Race, etc. 


12 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
| 18 Games, Contests and Relays, by C. S. Staley. (A. S. Barnes and Co., 
$3.00.) Play, Its Value, and Fifty Games, by Nina B. Lamkin. (Educational Pub- 


lishing Co., 40 cents.) ) 
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11. Three-Legged Race on ice (Boys). 


12. Everyone, young and old, form circles of 12 to 16 in each circle. 


Tune: Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush.1* All glide to the : 


left around the circle as you sing. | 


1. Here we go round the skating rink, 

The skating rink, 

The skating rink, 

Here we go ’round the skating rink 
This cold and frosty evening. 

2. (Face right and skip to right as you sing.) 
What shall we do to warm our hands, 
Warm our hands, 

Warm our hands, 

What shall we do to warm our hands, 

This cold and frosty evening? 

(Repeat the music as everyone claps in time.) 

3. (Join hands and sway to left and right as you sing.) 
What shall we do to warm our toes, 

Warm our toes, 

Warm our toes, 

What shall we do to warm our toes, 
This cold and frosty evening? 

(Repeat the music, and run in place.) 


13. All take partners and skip to Jingle Bells. Have some with bells 


on their ankles (small sleigh bells on elastic bands). 





14. Refreshments—coffee and sandwiches are served while all gather 
around the various bonfires. Everyone pays a small sum for them. | 


IV. A FUN PARTY 


An evening of Community Dramatics in which all can take part 
whether they have ever acted before or not. The company is divided into 
groups of eight or ten. This may be done in a large opening march 
which ends by having the guests march up in eights, and each rank be- 
comes a working group. Let each group appoint a captain. 

The leader of the evening announces the program, and adds that 
each group will have five minutes to prepare its part. Each group has a 
place called “home.” 


1. Charades. 

Groups I-II-III. Each group in turn acts out the names of two 
flowers which the rest guess. Examples: Rose—March up in rows, halt; 
or stoop down and rise slowly. 


14 Children’s Singing Games, Old and New, by Mari Ruef Hofer. (A. S= 
Flanagan & Co., 50 cents.) 
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m As soon as a charade has been guessed correctly, all the rest chase 
the group “home” and if any are caught, they are taken into that group. 


_ 2. Pantomime. 

Group IV. Act out one verse of a well-known song, and pantomime 
the title of a book. The rest of the groups guess as before, and chase 
“home” if guessed correctly. 


3. Character Pantomime. 
__ Group V. Each one in this group takes one minute to characterize 
» in pantomime some well-known character in history or in their midst 
_ today. (Use music with this.) 


4. Shouting Proverbs. 

Group VI. Shout a proverb in unison, or sing one in monotones ; 
then give a scene giving it in pantomime, as, “All is not gold that glit- 
ters,” “A New Broom Sweeps Clean,” “Enough i is As Good as a Feast.” 

a. Each one in the group takes one word of the proverb, and at a 
signal, all shout or sing their word at once. The group endeavor 
to guess what it is; or 

b. Pantomime it as elaborately as possible. (Use music during the 
pantomime. ) 


5. Singing Games. 
Everyone on the floor, Here We Come Gathering Nuts in sat 
Roman Soldiers.> End by running to “home” again. 


6. Pantomime. 
Group VII. Glimpses of an English lesson, as, © 
a. Question Mark—Shown by a doubting Thomas or an inquisi- 
tive Susan, etc. 
b. Dash—lInterrupt everyone and rush into the scene. 
c. Period—Very final. Come in and put a stop to everything. 
‘These scenes can be very funny. 


7. Pantomime. 
_ Group VIII. The Commercial Department; as, 
a. Touch System—Group writing on typewriters and gazing up- 
ward. Just seated and go through the movements of writing. 
b. Trial Balance—One or more people standing in grotesque posi- 
tions and trying to balance. Some succeed at once, while others 
never do. 
c. Double Entry—Lead in two horses, dogs or other show ani- 
mals, and enter them. 
These can also be used as shadow plays. Other departments can be 
worked out in pantomime. Let the audience guess the pantomime each 
time. 


15 These and many others in Twice 55 Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard, 
15 cents.) 
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8. Song. : 

All oe some of the community songs*® which have action; as, | 
I'm a Little Prairie Flower; Today is Monday; or play a game to the | 
chorus of Pack Up Your Troubles, as follows: 

Change:—Take partners, place three or four extra men in the cen- 
ter. March forward in a circle with partners; when the leader calls 
“Change!” gentlemen face rear and march, while ladies continue in the 
direction they were going. When the leader calls “Change!” again all 
grab a partner and march in the direction started at beginning of game. 
Respond to “Change!” each time. The five or more extra men go into 
the center each time. This game is repeated as many times as you like. 

Five minutes intermission to prepare the closing numbers. 


9g. Game. 

Groups I and II lead in a game, as, : 

Race in Ten Steps. Players are in two groups, one at either end of | 
hall, in line on a mark. On “Go” the leader counts ten quickly, all run 
while he counts, but if a player takes a step after he finishes counting, — 
that player must remain and begin again. Repeat until someone has won 
by reaching the other side. 

Laughing Relay. Players line up in twos, face partners, and march > 
backward six steps. Leaders draw for first chance. Name sides Blues and 
Reds or Blacks and Whites. If Blues have the first turn, on “Go!” they | 
make those on the Red side laugh. Whomever they succeed in making | 
laugh has to come to their side. Turns last only half a minute or a min-_ 
ute. Then the Reds have a turn. Three turns by each side finishes the — 
game. The side gaining the most recruits wins. 


to. Dramatization. 
Groups III and IV. Some story in the History or English classwork. 
Here is a suggestion: 

St. George and the Dragon* 

Scene I. The King and his beloved daughter. 

Scene II. The Dragon, and many knights in succession who tried 
to kill him but were killed in turn. 

Scene III. King’s daughter offering herself after the edict has gone 
forth that the dragon must have a beautiful girl sacrificed to him 
each morning. The pigeon, set free, flying eastward, reaches the 
knight. 

Scene IV. Rescue of the King’s daughter. Use speaking in the por- 
trayal or do it in pantomime. 

(This also makes a good shadow play.) 


11. Games for Everyone. 
Groups V and VI lead. 


Backward Relay by couples. Players line up in rows of couples. On 


16 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
1° The Christmas Book. (Playground and Recreation Association, 35 cents.) 
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_ “Go!” the first couple in each line runs backward to the goal, sits down, 
_ claps hands three times, folds arms, gets up without unfolding arms, 
- and runs forward, touches next couple in line, and takes place at end 
of line. 
12. March. 
Groups VII and VIII lead in march which gives everyone a partner 
for refreshments: 
All girls form at left side of room, all boys at right side, facing the 
end of hall or gymnasium. 
2 a.—March up to end, down center by twos. 
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and Left until the whistle blows. Take the partner you have then 
for refreshments. 


13. Song and Good Night. 


V. A JOURNEY WITH FOLK LORE 
Songs 18 and stories from England, Ireland, and Scotland. This pro- 


gram may be presented by the high school students for the friends of 
the school. Worked out through the Music, Dramatic and Physical 
Education Departments, assisted by the History and Domestic Arts 
Departments. 


1. A Story of the program and -how it grew. 





2. Comin’ Through the Rye, sung by school and audience, led by 
a group of girls on the stage, in Scotch costume, who pantomime © 


it as they sing. 


- A Scotch Dance, as, Highland Fling, by costumed group. (Plaited 


and plaid gingham or crépe paper skirts, white waists, and red _ 


paper tams and sashes for girls’ costumes.) 1° 


of Barrie’s plays, as Window in Thrums or Sentimental Tommy 
(developed in an English class). 


5. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (Scotch). 


6. Dramatization of an English Fairy Tale, as, one in the English 


Fairy Book, by Ernst Rhys.?* 


English and Welsh Songs. Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes and All Through the Night. 


English Country Dance, by a group. Costumes for girls, white 
skirts and colored smocks; boys, knee trousers, white waists and 
red sashes; or girls may wear light dresses with streamers of two 
or three colors of crépe paper pinned on left shoulder. Two strips 
cut about an inch wide, from end of roll, and each divided into 
four parts making eight streamers, twisted at top to make loops 
(as a rosette) are very effective. 


18 Unless otherwise indicated, the songs in this program are found in Twice 
55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 


of 


19 Dances may be chosen from Chapter Nineteen of this book, from Dances 


the People, by Burchenal (G. Schirmer, $1.50), or Dances, Drills and 


Story Plays, by Nina B. Lamkin (T. S. Denison & Co., $1.25). 

20 Folk Tales in the Scottish Fairy Book, by Elizabeth Grierson. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., $2.50.) 

21 Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2.50. 


. Old Scotch Folk Tale, as, Whippety Stouri” or story from one 
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_g. An Irish Fairy Tale, as one chosen from The Irish Book by 
Alfred Perceval Graves.?2 


10. Irish Songs, as, The Wearin’ of the Green,?* or Believe me if all 
Those Endearing Young Charms (audience and school). During 
the song, a group enter in Irish costumes. 


II. Costume Dance to the Irish Washerwoman or some other old 
Irish tune. 


12. One act Folk Play, as one from The Silver Threads and Other 
Folk Plays, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay,?* or Land of Heart’s 
Desire (an Irish Fairy Tale), by Yeats.?° 


oy 


VI. A VISIT WITH ARTISTS 
1. Stories of Artists. (See Little Journeys, by Elbert Hubbard.) 


2. Their Masterpieces—Posed in frame and showing well-known 

pictures. 

See art catalogues at library or send for catalogues of Perry Pictures, 
Malden, Mass. 

With the program, present an imaginative play which calls for 
artistic stage sets, which can be designed and made by the Art classes, as: 


THE PIerRoT oF THE MINUTE, a poetic fantasy, by Ernest Dowson.——Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 
Tue Piper, by Josephine Preston Peabody——Samuel French. 60 cents. 


VII. A CITY BEAUTIFUL 


In coéperation with the City Departments, Park Commission, etc., 
the Legion, Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, and others, plan a program 
which will be suggestive of civic things that can be done to make your 
town more beautiful. 

One such program came near Arbor Day, and it included the planting 
of trees, also the planting of an outdoor stage which later was used by 
ali the community. The trees were dedicated to different civic interests. 

' (See Chapter Fifteen.) 


VIII. A POTLUCK SUPPER 


Program 2° for an outdoor celebration, after the Potluck Supper is 
over. All gather around the fires which have been built out along the 


22 Frederick A. Stokes Co., $2.50. 

28 One Hundred Folk Songs, by Gilbert. (C. C. Birchard, $1.25.) Songs W orth 
While, by Henry S. Sawyer. (T. S. Denison & Co., $1.00.) 

24Henry Holt & Co., $1.50. 

25 Walter H. Baker, $1.25. : 

26 Picnic Programs. (Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
15 cents.) 
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edge of a big circle. Plenty of space has been left in the center for 
games. 

The company is divided into groups of ten to fifteen, and each group 
is numbered and selects a leader of its own. 

Each group prepares a Stunt, a Short Pantomime, or a Game, and 
presents its number or leads the others. 

Here are some suggestions: 

1. Act out the names of two wild flowers—others guess. 

2. Act out titles of two well-known songs—others guess. 

3. Act out titles of two well-known books—others guess. 

4. Lead two songs that everyone can sing. 

5. Take all the group and put them through some quick games, 
group No. 5 acting as leaders, as: 

A Hurdle Relay. Arrange some things to hurdle over, baskets, wraps, 
a nearby stump, anything at hand. March your group up in fours, 
sixes or eights, depending on how many you have. There should not 
be more than eight or ten in each file. There is something for each 
line to hurdle over. Perhaps two lines have the same hurdle. On 
“Go!” the first one in each line runs, jumps the hurdle, touches the 
one behind her, and goes to the end of the line. The next one starts 
as soon as he or she is touched. If there is no fence to use as a goal, 
stand a boy or girl in front of each line and at proper distance, and 
touch them for a goal. The line finishing first, wins. 

A Laughing Relay. Described on page 56. 

6. Original stunt by one group. 

7. All sit around the fire and listen to a story by one group. 

8. Form circles twelve to sixteen in each. Sing Good Night, Ladies,2* 
and act it out in this way: 

Good Night, Ladies—all bow to partners. 

Good Night, Ladies—all bow to opposite. 

We're Going to Leave You Now—all join hands and bow deeply 
to center. ; 

Merrily, etc.—give right hand to partner, and grand right and left 
‘until end of phrase, when all join hands where they are and bow 
deeply to center. 


IX. A HALLOWBE’EN PARTY 


This may be given by one high school class to another, or by the 
entire high school. 

Everyone comes representing an animal, a fish, or a bird. Not that 
the costumes need to represent the characters, but each must make use 
of some characteristic of his character during the evening and be able. 
to reproduce the sound made by that character, if it has a cry, or 
notes by which it is known. This makes plenty of noise and fun 


20 cake 55 Games with Music—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 
cents. 
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in the beginning of the evening and gets everyone acquainted, as they 
endeavor to guess who their neighbor is. 

The leaders have arranged, first, a series of games in which all can 
take part. Following this, a series of Hallowe’en stunts which can be 
_ enjoyed by groups. Then comes the choosing of partners for refresh- 
-ments, and some marching and singing at the end of the evening. 


1. Games. 

Pumpkin Hustle. Players are in files, an equal number in each. The 
_ first one in each file carries a good-sized pumpkin. On “Go!” he turns 
to his left, goes down the aisle by the side of his line to the end, then 
around the end, and returns on the right side of his line. He gives the 
- pumpkin to the next one, and stands in his place. Each one in turn 
makes the trip, but must go around the entire line from wherever he 
started. The file first finishing wins. 

Ghosts, Witches, Elves, and Goblins. In this game, the guests stand 


anywhere around the room, all facing a common center, where there is 
a large Each h f the f for.his.” 
rge open space. Each one chooses one of the four names S. 


There are two callers in the center, called ““Hallowe’en” and “Hal- 
low’um.” They take turns calling one of these four names and all 
who have the name called, have to change to the other side. “Hallowe’en” 
and “Hallow’um” catch all they can, and those caught remain in the 
‘center with them. The last one caught wins for his side. 

Apple Race. Lay twenty apples in a row at the end of the room. 
Guests all form in a group at the other end. On “Go!” all run and 
each one grabs an apple. Those who succeed in getting apples, stand in 
center of room and eat the apple as fast as possible. The one finishing 
first wins for his class. 


2. Hallowe’en Stunts. 

These are arranged on tables or in booths along the side of the 
room. Each stunt is presided over by as many as are necessary. Guests 
visit each Stunt in turn. 

My Future Mate. Letters from the alphabet cut from heavy paste- 
board are floating in a tub of water. The guest is blindfolded and 
_ turned around three times; then he draws out a letter. The initial of 
his future mate. 

Cranberry Pickup. Lay down a broom, kneel on it, place both hands 
‘on it, stoop down, and pick up a cranbrerry in your mouth. Place a 
paper on the floor and put several cranberries on it to begin with. 

My Fate. Have three bowls on the table. Water in one, sugar in a 
second, the third one is empty. Blindfold the guest, turn her around 
three times, and let her choose by touching one of the bowls. 

Water means a long and stormy married life. 

Sugar means a long and lovely married life. 

The empty bowl means a long and empty life. 

My Fortune. Have a grab bag containing many small packages. Draw 
out one; it is your fortune. 
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Instead, you can have a kettle and an Old Witch stirring the kettle. 
Or, this can be a separate stunt, and called Lhe Witches’ Brew. In | 
either case, have many little packages in sawdust in the kettle. Each | 
package contains a souvenir and a fortune in rhyme. One may be a 
‘penny, and the rhyme: 


You'll marry a skinflint, a miser so grim 
And never a penny you'll squeeze out of him. 


Another penny and this rhyme: 


Keep this in your bag, and I see very clear 
You'll always have money in spite of him, dear. 


A star, with this rhyme: 


Your horoscope says you'll journey afar, 
And wherever you go, you'll be a bright star. 


An anchor, and this rhyme: 


You'll never give up hope, my dear, 
You'll land something, it’s mighty clear. 


A bow of ribbon, and this rhyme: 


You'll always have a beau, my dear, 
In fact, I see several every year. 


You can get a committee to invent many of these. 

The Palmists. Have two or more, dresses as gypsies, telling fortunes 
by reading the palms. 

The Whirligig. Have a barrel hoop suspended from the ceiling. On 
its rim, attach at regular intervals, apples, candy, cakes, and candle 
ends. Guests gather in a circle about it. Someone starts it swinging, and 
as it swings and turns each one tries to bite some of the cake, candy, 
or apples. Whoever bites the candle ends has to pay a forfeit, decided 
upon by the group. 


3. Refreshments. 

A grand march, during which a numbered slip is given out to each 
one. The girls have one set of numbers, and the boys a corresponding 
set. They break ranks and endeavor to find the mate to their number. 
(Take short rhymes, proverbs, or sentences which have some prophecy 
in them. Write one on each slip, cut the slips in two, and number each 
half the same.) When guests have matched their numbers, they also have 
a fortune. All fall in line with their new-found partners and march 
in serpentine figure up the floor and back again several times, then to 
places for refreshments. These may be apples and cider, or apples and 
doughnuts, and may be handed out during the marching. Gather in 
center of floor and sing We Won’t Go Home Till Morning. 
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These books will help you in planning the program: 


American GuosT STORIES, FOR GROWN-UPS, by C. Armitage Harper-——Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
DENNISON’s Party Macazine, The Hallowe'en Number.——Dennison Mfg. Co. 
20 cents. 
See Chapter Thirteen for more Hallowe’en material, and send 


to Dennison Mfg. Co. for free price list of Hallowe’en goods. 


X. A FAIR AND CIRCUS 


See A Neighborhood Fair and A Country Circus in Chapter Four. 
These work well together. The Fair includes the booths where re- 
 freshments, balloons, trinkets, handicraft, etc., are sold or on exhibit. 
The Circus, including a Grand March or Parade of Actors and a 
Clown Band, is followed with snappy side-shows, as: Dancing Midgets, 
Siamese Twins, Jugglers, Snake Charmer, etc. 

The Wild Animal acts are in the large ring, and include Monkey- 
shines by the monkeys, Bear Dance by the bears, etc. 

This program gives so many opportunities for the boys and girls to 
invent numbers that there is always plenty to do. These books will 
help you: 

How to Pur On an Amateur Circus, by Fred A. Hacker and Prescott W. 
Ames. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.75. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR AN AMATEUR CIRCUS. Playground and Recreation Assn. 


of America. 25 cents. d : 
SUCGESTIONS FOR AN InDoor Circus.——Eldridge Entertainment Co. 35 cents. 








XI. A PICNIC PROGRAM 


In the spring, each class has a High School Picnic, or a Day of Fun 
and Frolic. Sometimes two classes combine. 

The program is planned so that all will have something to do, though 
they do not know what it is until they are called. The Committee works 
this out in advance. Here is one that has been used and enjoyed. The 
- program began at 10 A.M. 


I. Songs. 
One or more of the popular school songs. 


2. Over the Top Race. 

Girls—-with basket-balls. Players, in two lines, face front; equal 
numbers in each line. The leaders have basket-balls. On “Go!” they 
pass the ball overhead to the next one and so on until it reaches the last 
one, who runs to the front and starts it again. This continues until one 
side wins, when its leader again reaches the front of the line. 


3. Arch Race. 
Boys are in two or four lines. Each leader has a ball. On “Go!” all 


jump in stride position and the ball is passed between the feet and to 
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the next one until the last one is reached. The game continues as the 
one above. : 


4. Peanut Scramble. 

Boys and Girls. A hundred peanuts are thrown on the ground for 
the boys. Another hundred thirty feet away for the girls. On “Go!” 
they scramble to see who gets the largest number. 


5. Potato Tossing. 

Boys and Girls. A barrel is placed to receive the potatoes. Players 
stand twenty feet away, and each in turn tries to toss potatoes into 
the barrel. Each one has four. Did anyone get them all in? 


6. Balloon Race. 

Girls are on a straight line, ready to go. Each is given a balloon al- 
ready inflated. On “Go!” each one must push her balloon with her feet 
until it crosses the goal line. Who wins? 


7. Leap Frog Race. Boys. 
8. Tug of War. Girls. 
9g. Tug of War. Boys. 


to. Cracker Eating Contest. 

Boys and girls. Players are in couples. Crackers are given to the boys. 
On “Go!” they eat the crackers and then must whistle a tune which 
the partner recognizes. The first couple able to do this wins. 

Small, silly prizes are given for first and second winners, or if an 
entire side wins, points are given. The last period before lunch may be 
given to group games as: Pitching Horseshoes, Croquet, Volley-ball. 

The lunch comes next, and after that play Duck on the Rock. The 
person who is It places a bean bag on a flat rock. From a twenty-foot 
line, other players try to knock this bag off with their own. ‘They must 
pick up their bags and return to the line without being tagged by It’ 
If It’s bag is knocked off, he must return the bag to the rock before 
touching a player. 

Time to go home. 

For other program material: 


Picnic Procrams.—Playground and Recreation Association of America. 15 
cents. 
THE Book oF GAMES FOR Home, ScHOOL AND PLaycrounp, by Forbush and 
llen. American Physical Education Association. $2.00. 





XII. DRAMATICS THROUGH THE YEAR 


Scarcely a week passes during the school year that does not bring 
a need for something in dramatics: A Stunt for a Class Party, A Skit 
for a Club Program, An Entertainment to raise money, A Play for Open 
School Week, A Play for a Girls’ Frolic; material for some of the 
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_ Special Days and Holidays. In addition to all of these is the need of 
a Senior Class Play and often of a play which would be appropriate 
for Commencement. 

Many schools are using Plays, Festivals and Pageants instead of the 
traditional program. Some schools have developed their own dramatiza- 
tion founded on the history of the school. This is an extremely fine 

thing to do. Chapter Eighteen will help you toward this achievement. 

It is often confusing to look through a large catalogue, especially 
when you are not sure just what you can use. Look through the index 
of this book, and you will easily locate many of the things that you 

want. 

In addition to these suggestions, you will find in the Bibliographies 
which follow, a selected list of Entertainments, Skits and Farces, as 
well as a carefully selected list of One Act and Longer Plays. 

Those especially suited for Commencement Programs are starred. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 

’ form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


This material is especially selected for High Schools, Clubs and other 
- Young Peoples’ Organizations. 


I. Entertainments and Stunts—Just for Fun 


Actinc Cuarapes, by Laura E. Richards. More than 100 suggestions for 
charades. Samuel French. 75 cents. 

Awnp THE Lamp WENT Out. 2 men, 2 women and a Reader. A pantomime 
which is very funny. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Bacnexor’s Reverie, THE. 1 man, 9 women. Tableaux with a Reader. Types 











of girlhood appear in a vision. Samuel French. 25 cents. 
A Backwoops ScHooL IN 749, by Walter Ben Hare. 1 scene. Any number of 
characters may be used. Samuel French. 25 cents. 





Baxer’s Stunt anp Game Boox. Games, Stunts, Tableaux, Pantomimes, etc. 

Samuel French. 60 cents. 

Bauiaps IN Back, by F. E. Chase. A collection of Shadow Pantomines. 
Samuel French. 75 cents. 
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Hicu Scuoo. Stunr SHow anp CarnivaL. How to organize and carry it 
through——_T.. §. Denison & Co. $1.00. 

JAPANESE ENTERTAINMENTS. Music—Drills—Dances. 
cents. 
Pieasze Stanp By, by Carolyn D. Gilpatric. A Radioletta. The Gold Dust 
Twins, Big Brother, etc., appear in person. Samuel French. 35 cents. 
PEDDLER’s PaRaDE, THE. Good to make money. Songs, Recitations, and Dances. 
——Samuel French. 25 cents. ; 

Six REHEARSAL-LEsS ENTERTAINMENTS, by Alice W. Chapin. A collection of 
original novelties. Samuel French. 4o cents. 

SIM BILL’s OngE-RING OveRLAND Circus, by William O. Partridge. Each event 
is explained. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

SNappy STUNTS FoR SoctaAL GATHERINGS, compiled by Margaret Bridge. Stunts 
for parties, camps and socials. Samuel French. 75 cents. 


Samuel French. 40 

















II. Skits, Sketches, Revues, Vaudeville 


FILMING OF Unciz Tom’s Casin, Tue, by Arthur LeRoy Kaser. Burlesque en- 








tertainment. 4 men, 4 women. 25 minutes. Samuel French. 25 cents. 
PLANTATION MINsTREL CHorus. Weaves in the old-time songs. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. 
Revues. A Book of short sketches. Samuel French. $1.00. 





THE SitenT System. A man, 1 woman. The Lady does all the talking. 
Samuel French. 25 cents. 

SUNSHINE CHoruUs.——Samuel French. 75 cents. 

VAUDEVILLIANIES, by H. L. Newton. Ten snappy 20-minute acts——Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 





III. One Act Plays 


Arrow Maker’s DaucuTer, Tue. Adapted from Longfellow’s Hiawatua, by 
Grace E. Smith and Gertrude Knevels. 6 men, 7 women. Plays 1 hour. 
Indian costumes, Chance for dances. Samuel French. 75 cents. 

Beau of Bath, The, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 18th century costumes. 2 
men, I woman. 1 interior. A very effective drama in verse. In THE BEAU 
or BatH, which also contains The Silver Lining, Ashes of Roses, Gretna 
Green, Council Retained, and The Prince of Court Painters. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.35. 

Bimbo the Pirate. Comedy by Booth Tarkington. 4 men, 1 woman. r interior. 
Pirates and 18th century costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A brilliant comedy 
of pirate life. In THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL ONE ACT PLays.——Samuel 
French. $1.60, also published separately. 50 cents. 

CaPTAIN OF THE Watcu, THE. Farce by G. R. Planché. 14 men, 2 women. 
Belgian costumes, 17th century. Plays 1 hour. Garden scene. Always a 
favorite. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

CHOosING A CareER, by G. A. de Caillavet. 3 men, I woman. 1 interior. 
Plays 30 minutes. Modern costumes, Full of humorous situations and bright 
lines——Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Crass Suip, Tue, by Edith F. A. V. Painton. 3 men, 8 women. Plays 35 minutes. 
A dramatization of Longfellow’s The Building of the Ship—T. S. 
Denison & Co. 25 cents. 

CourtsHip or Mites STANDISH, by Eugene A. Presbrey. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 
40 minutes. Pilgrim costumes. A charming playlet based on Longfellow’s 
poem. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Ict ON PaRLE Francais, by T. J. Williams. 3 men, 4 women. 1 interior. Plays 
45 minutes. Modern costumes. Mr. Priggins studies French Before Break- 
fast with amusing results. This farce has been very popular.——Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 
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In Arpen Forest, by John A. Holmes. 4 men, 3 women. Plays 30 minutes. Out- 
doors. An episode in the early life of Shakespeare. True to his boyhood 
traditions. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

False Pretenses, by Warren Beck. 6 men, 5 women. Plays 40 minutes. A 
story of tricksters tricked. In IMAGINATION AND Four OTHER ONE AcT 
Prays. Walter H. Baker Co. $1.00. 

Fa.con, Tue, by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 2 men, 2 women. Poetic dramatiza- 
tion. The story of the Knight who sacrifices his falcon for the lady he 
loves. See Tennyson’s Poems. 

Miss Maria, by Maud V. Vasburgh. Dramatized from Margaret Deland’s 
Op CHESTER TaALEs. Comedy. 4 men, 1 woman, 4 children. 1 interior. 
Scene laid in New England. A woman of great charm has lost her fortune 
through investment in a wild-cat scheme of her nephew’s. She opens 
a school. Romance develops. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

OLD GoosEBERRY, by Thomas J. Williams. Farce. 4 men, 2 women. 1 interior. 

i Modern dress. Plays 30 minutes. This rattling farce proves that a lot 
of fun can be produced by a deaf old man. Happy, brisk and funny. 
Samuel French. 25 cents. 

SAUCE FoR THE GosLINGs, by Elgine J. Warren. A better speech play. 3 men, 
4 women. t£ interior. Modern costumes. Plays 25 minutes. Very clever. 

Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Unexpectep Guests, THE, by William Dean Howells. Farce. 7 men, 6 women, 
1 interior. An exceptionally lively and funny play for a large cast. 

Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Barcain Day, by Mary H. Flanner. A comedy sketch. 2 men, 1 woman. 20 
minutes. While bargain hunting, Mrs. McDowell loses her baby and 
doesn’t discover it until some time later. Good sketch for Stunt Night. 

Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Best of All Ways, The, by Julia Farrell Whitely. 2 men, 2 women. Exterior. 
Modern and military costumes. A very tense and colorful little play laid 
in Ireland during the Revolution. One of the PLay SHop PLays from North- 
western University. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

BisHop’s CaNDLESTICKs, THE, by Norman McKinnel. 3.men, 3 women. 30 min- 
utes. Costumes, French, 1800. Dramatization from an incident in Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Biro in Hanp, by Lawrence Housman. Fantasy. 3 men, 3 women. Modern 
costumes. A dry-as-dust scientist is forced by his little grand-daughter to 
believe in fairies. Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Black Bottle, The, by Semas O’Brien. Comedy. 4 men, 2 women. 1 interior. 
Modern costumes. Plays 40 minutes. A delightful Irish Folk comedy. In 
One Acr PLAys FoR STAGE AND STUDY, 2ND SERIES. Samuel French, 
$3.15. (Royalty $5.00.) 

_Bonniz Dunner, by Frank Richardson. Drama. 4 men, 2 women. James II 
costumes. 1 interior. Plays 45 minutes. A dramatic episode in English 
History. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Foor Batt Game, THE, by Sara King Wiley. Comedy. 4 men, 1 women. In- 
terior. Modern costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A breezy comedy for a foot- 
ball banquet program. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Greatest Girt, THE, by Constance Powell-Anderson. Poetic Fantasy. 2 men, 
3 women. Interior. Fancy dress. A Valentine’s Day Play. Samuel French. 
20 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

HEART oF A CLOWN, THE, by Constance Powell-Anderson, An autumn fantasy. 
2 men, 2 women. r exterior. Fancy dress. Plays 30 minutes. A whimsical 
tale of Harlequin and Columbine, scene laid at a village fair. A Valentine’s 
Day Play- Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $8.00.) 

Hotty Tree Inn, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 4 men, 3 women. Costumes 18th 
century. Plays 1 hour. Interior. Two capital children’s parts. An adapta- 
tion of Dickens story. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 
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Joan THE Map, by Hermon Ould. 3 men, 3 women. 1 exterior. Costumes, 
French, 1429. Plays 30 minutes. A striking incident in the life of Joan of 
Arc. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Lanp oF Heart’s Desire, THE. Poetic Play by William Butler Yeats. 3 men, 
3 women. Modern Irish peasant costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A splendid 
drama. Samuel French. 25 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Maker oF Dreams, Tue, by Oliphant Down. 2 men, 1 woman. Pierrot and 
modern costumes. Plays 45 minutes. A Pierrot theme which ends hap- 
pily. Samuel French and Walter H. Baker Co. 50 cents. (Royalty $8.00.) 

Narrow SQueak, A, by Lilian Bennet-Thompson, and George Hubbard. Com- 
edy. 3 men, 1 woman. Costumes modern. 1 interior. Plays 35 minutes. 
A situation that builds up to a high pitch of dramatic intensity, and a 
- funny snapper at the end——Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty 
5.00.) 

Patriots, by Sara King Wiley. Comedy. 3 men, 2 women. Costumes of 1776. 
Story of a Lieutenant in the American Army, disguised as an Englishman. 
Many complications arise. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Risinc oF THE Moon, THe, by Lady Gregory. Comedy. 4 men. Irish costumes. 
Plays 18 minutes. A homeless individual in the guise of a ballad-singer meets 
the Sergeant of Police who is looking for him, but in the end. assists 
him to escape. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

SINGING SOUL, THE, by Mrs. Henry Backus. A Chinese Play. 4 men, 3 women. 
Interior or exterior. Costumes, Chinese. An effective version of one of 
the most beautiful of ancient Chinese Tales. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

Taxi, by Alice C. D. Riley. Comedy. 1 man, 1 woman. Exterior. 30 minutes. 
Dialogue between a man and a woman on the important question of 
Whose Taxi? Very easy to produce. One of the PLay SHop PLAys of North- 
western University. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

When Witches Ride, by Elizabeth A. Lay. 3 men, 1 woman. Interior. Moun- 
taineer costumes. 30 minutes. A romantic and colorful drama of folk be- 
lief in the Carolinas. In CaroLtiIna FoLk PLays, 1ST SERIES. Samuel 
French. $2.00. (Royalty $5.00.) . 

You, by Colin Campbell Clements. A Fantasy. 2 men, 1 woman. r exterior. Mod- 
ern costumes. 30 minutes. This is the story of an adventurous youth who went 
forth like the Knights of old to seek fortune, life and love. In the end, he 
found them all in his own back yard. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Roy- 
alty $5.00.) 





























Cinderella Married, by Rachel Lyman Field. Comedy. 2 men, 4 women. In- 
terior. 40 minutes. A new version of the old tale. A charming humorous 
satire in a Dresden China Setting. In Six Pays, edited by Olive Price. 

Samuel French, $1.60. (No admission, Royalty $5.00. When admission 
is charged, Royalty $10.00.) 

ENTER THE Hero, by Theresa Helburn. Comedy. 2 men, 3 women. Interior. 
Modern costumes. 40 minutes. The play is concerned with the efforts of 
a girl to invent a suitor for herself, and the eventual discovery. 
Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $z0.00.) . 

Fifteenth Candle, The, by Rachel Lyman Field. 2 men, 2 women. Interior. 
Modern costumes. 25 minutes. A play of tenement life, in which an Italian 
immigrant girl battles against her father’s greed in order that her younger 








sister may continue her study of art. In ATLANTIC Book oF JUNIOR PLAys, 


by Olive Price. Samuel French. $2.10. (Royalty $10.00.) 
George Washington at the Delaware, by Percy Mackaye. A dramatic scene 





from his longer play Wasuincton. A Washington’s Birthday Play—— 


Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 
Manikin and Minikin, by Alfred Kreymborg. A Bisque play in one act. 


x man, 1 woman. Scene, the mantel-shelf with clock and candlesticks. © 
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18th century costumes. Always pleases any audience. In PurreT PLays. 
——Samuel French. $1.60, or, separately, 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 


_ Napoleon Crossing the Rockies, by Percy Mackaye. 3 men, 1 woman. Interior. 


Mountaineers’ costumes. 45 minutes. A picturesque play of the Kentucky 
mountains, full of poetry and folk belief. In Onze Acr PrLays For STAGE 
AND STUDY, 3RD SERIES. Samuel French. $3.15. (Royalty $10.00.) 





Op 0’ ME THums, by Frederick Fenn, and Richard Pryce. 1 man, 5 women. 


Modern costumes. 40 minutes. Romance in a laundry. A drama that is 
gripping and satisfying. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 
Sam Average, by Percy Mackaye. A Fantasy. 1 exterior. Costumes 1814. 35 
minutes. One of Mr. Mackaye’s most famous one-act sketches. In YANKEE 

FANTASIES. Samuel French, $1.50. (Royalty $10.00.) 








SWEETMEAT GAME, THE, by Annie Nathan Meyer. A Chinese drama. 2 men, 2 


women. I interior. 30 minutes. Chinese costumes. An appealing story of a 
rich merchant, his wife, and a blind son. Samuel French. 50 cents. 
(Royalty $z0.00.) 

Three Pills in a Bottle, by Rachel Lyman Field. Fantasy. 4 men, 3 women, 1 
child. Simple interior. 30 minutes. Costumes fantastic. A little sick boy 
from his window makes friends with passersby. Each allows his soul to 
visit the child. A great favorite with all groups. In Srx PLays by Olive 
Price. Samuel French. $1.35. (If no admission, Royalty $5.00. When 
admission is charged, Royalty $10.00.) 

Two Crooks anp A Lapby, by Eugene Pillot. 3 men, 3 women. Interior. Mod- 
ern costumes. One of the most popular one-act plays. Samuel French. 
30 cents, (Royalty $10.00.) 











* Suggestions for Commencement. See Programs for Special Days and Holi- 
days—Chapters Thirteen +o Sixteen. 


IV. Long Plays 


* ALCESTIS OF Evripipes. Old Greek Play. 9 characters and chorus. Full descrip- 
tion of stage costumes, lighting. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

As You Lixe It, by William Shakespeare. In 3 parts. 1 interior, 3 exteriors. 
I7 men, 4 women, and extras. This is the latest edition of the famous 
play. The text is prepared with great care so far as stage directions, set- 
tings, property, furniture and lighting plots are concerned. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. 

Around the Blue Wigwam, by Olive M. Price. Play in 2 acts. 10 men, 3 
women. Exterior scenes. Indian costumes. Plays 50 minutes. A charming 
play about Pocahontas and John Smith. In SHortT PLAys FROM AMERICAN 
History AND LITERATURE. Samuel French. $1.35. 

CELEBRATED Case, A, by D’ennery and Cormon. Drama in 4 acts and a Pro- 
logue. 8 men, 5 women. Plays 3 hours. Costumes French, of the time of 
the Restoration. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

CRICKET ON THE HeEarTH. Drama in 3 acts. From Charles Dickens’s story. 
7 men, 8 women, besides fairies and neighbors. Plays 2 hours. Costumes 
of 50 years ago. Always a success. Samuel French, 25 cents. 

Forest Acres, by Fannie Barnett Linsky. Comedy in 3 acts. 5 men, 7 women. 
2 interiors. An unusual story of life on a New England Farm. W alter 
H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 




















- Grammer Gurton’s NEEDLE. A comedy-farce in 3 acts. A modern adapta- 


tion of this famous old play by Colin Campbell Clements. Plays x hour. 
6 men, 4 women. May be produced without scenery, or out-of-doors. 
Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Lapy WInpERMERE’s Fan, by Oscar Wilde. A play in 4 acts. 7 men, 6 women. 
This famous old play is always good. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
Man Hicuer Up, Tue, by Esther E. Olson. Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, 7 women. 

z interior. Plays 134 hours. 
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How CECcIL WINS THE $10,000 Fiyinc ConTest.——Walter H. Baker Co. 35 
cents. 

* MisumMer Nicut’s Dream, A, by William Shakespeare. Comedy in 3 acts. 
I3 men, 10 women. Costumes elaborate. Scenes very simple-——Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

Rip Van WinkKLE, by Charles Burke. Romantic Drama. In 2 acts. 11 men, 
3 women, and 1 child. Plays 2 hours. Legend of the Catskills, made im- 
mortal by Joseph Jefferson. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

SHE SToops To CoNQUER, by Oliver Goldsmith. Comedy in 5 acts. 15 men, 4 
women. 3 interiors, 1 exterior. Costumes 18th century. Samuel French. 
25 cents. 

S Romances The, by Edmond Rostand. Comedy in 3 acts. English version by 
Barrett H. Clark. 5 men, 1 woman. A charming little romantic play. First 
act sometimes used as a one-act play. In WorLp’s Best PLays Series. 
Samuel French. 35 cents. 

VircINius, by J. S. Knowles. Tragedy in 5 acts. 18 men, 4 women. Costumes 
ancient Roman. The old classic favorite. Samuel French. 25 cents. 














BUTTERFLIES, THE, by Henry Guy Carleton. Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, 4 women. 
2 interiors, 1 exterior. A light and graceful comedy. Samuel French. 
30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Dororuy’s NeicHBors, by Marie Doran. Comedy in 4 acts. 4 men, 7 women. 
Scenes very easy to arrange. 2 plain interiors and 1 exterior (a garden). 
The story is about vocational training. Back of the comedy, there is good 
logic. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

* EsMERALDA, by Frances Hodgson Burnett and William Gillett. Play in 4 acts. 
6 men, 5 women. Modern costumes. 3 interiors. A tremendous success with 
high schools. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE, by Marie Doran. Comedy Drama in 4 acts. 5 men, 
3 women. Modern costumes. 1 exterior, 3 interiors. Very highly recom- 
mended. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Toucu-Down, Tur, by Marion Short. Comedy in 4 acts. 8 men, 6 women. 
Any number of characters in the ensembles. Modern costumes. 1 interior. 
Life in a Co-ed College and the final triumph of the Siddell Football 
Team. College Songs, Varsity atmosphere——Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $10.00.) 














ADAM AND Eva, by Guy Bolton and George Middleton. Comedy in 3 acts. 
6 men, 4 women. 1 interior, 1 exterior. Modern costumes. Enjoyed a 
year’s run at the Longacre Theater in New York——Samuel French. 
75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

ACROSS THE STREET, by Richard K. Purdy. Comedy in 3 acts. 7 men, 3 women. 
3 interiors. Modern costumes. Two young men change places in life. 
Novel and highly dramatic. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Bas, by Edward Childs Carpenter. A comedy in 4 acts. Based on the novel 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 7 men, 4 women. 2 interiors. Modern cos- 
tumes. A great deal of clever characterization. Samuel French, 75° 
cents. (Royalty $25.00.) . 

BaAcHELor’s RoMANcE, A, by Martha Morton. Comedy in 4 acts. 7 men, 4 
women. Modern costumes. 3 interiors. This celebrated comedy always a 
success. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

BILLeTeD, by F. Tennyson Jesse and A. Hopwood. Comedy in 3 acts. 4 men, 
5 women. r easy interior. Modern costumes. A charming play, easy to. 
produce. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Brown oF Harvarp, by Rida Johnson Young. A drama in 4 acts. 2 interiors, 
x exterior. Modern college play with 29 men, and 4 women characters. A 
ee wholesome spirit of youth. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
25.00. 




















. 
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CaPTaIN APPLEJACK, by Walter Hackett. An Arabian Night’s Adventure in 3 
acts. 6 men, 5 women. 2 interiors. Costumes modern and fantastic, Mys- 
tery—adventure—pirates—exciting and picturesque. Samuel French. 75 
cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

CapTain Kipp, Jr. by Rida Johnson Young. Farcial Comedy in 3 acts. 12 
men, 3 women. 1 interior. Costumes modern and rural. A play of youth, 
love and adventure. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

CHarM ScHooL, THE, by Alice Duer Miller and Robert Milton. A fascinating 
comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, ro women, extras in the ensembles. 2 interiors. 
The adventures of a handsome young automobile salesman who inherits 
a girls’ boarding school. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

CINDERELLA Man, THE, by Edward Childs Carpenter. Comedy in 4 acts. 

¥ 8 men, 2 women. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. The old story, only in 

this one, the heroine is a hero. Charming comedy with good philosophy. 

Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

CLARENCE, by Booth Tarkington. A comedy in 4 acts. 5 men, 5 women. Modern 
costumes. A real American comedy. Always delights an audience. 
Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Country Cousin, THe, by Booth Tarkington, and Julian Street. Comedy in 
4 acts. 7 men, 6 women. 2 interiors, 1 exterior. Produced in the Gaiety 
Theater in New York and it was the success of the season——Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

COME OUT OF THE KiTcHEN. Adapted by A. E. Thomas from the story by 
Alice Duer Miller. Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, 5 women. Costumes modern. 
The story is written around a Virginia family of the old aristocracy. An 
Spey and charming comedy. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 

25.00.) 

Dappy Lonc-Lecs, by Jean Webster. A charming comedy in 4 acts. 6 men, 7 
women and 6 orphans. The orphans appear only in the first act. Four easy 
interiors. Costumes modern. To attempt to describe the simplicity and 
beauty of Daddy Long-Legs would be like attempting to describe the first 
breath of spring after an exceedingly tiresome and hard winter. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

FRIENDLY ENEMIES, by Samuel Shipman and Aaron Hoffman. A comedy in 
3 acts. 4 men, 3 women. 1 interior. A very popular play about patriotism. 
——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

FRIEND INDEED, by Clayton Hamilton and Bernard Voight. Comedy-drama in 
3 acts. 7 men, 3 women. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Amusing play about 
Newspaper work in a small town. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
$25.00.) 

Green STockincs, by A. E. Mason. A delightful comedy in 3 acts. 7 men, 
5 women. Modern costumes. For sheer drollery and capital fun it has few 
equals. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $2500.) 

_ Grumpy, by Horace Hodges and T. Wigney Percyval. A play in 4 acts. 9 men. 
3 women. 2 easy interiors. Modern costumes. The story deals with the 
robbery of a large uncut diamond and the detection of the thief through 
the shrewdness of the old man. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
$25.00.) 

Gypsy Trait, THE, by Robert Housure. Comedy in 3 acts. 5 men, 4 women. 
Modern costumes. This play reveals how a dramatist can combine mystery, 
ip character and humor. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 

25.00.) 

HeELp BY THE ENEMY, by William Gillette. A military drama in 5 acts. 14 men, 
3 women. 4 interiors. Military costumes. Effective trial scene and unusual 
element of suspense throughout. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
$25.00. 

ie Tue, by Harvey James Smith. A comedy in 4 acts. 11 men, 
ro women. 2 interiors. Costumes modern and rural. Story of a gentle 
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Samuel French. 75 





creature who goes to teach a backwoods school. 
cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

MartHa By-THE-Day, by Julie M. Lippman. An Optomistic comedy in 3 acts. 
5 men, 5 women. 3 interiors. Modern costumes. Excellent, full of humor 
and old-fashioned sentiment. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Morner Carey’s CHICKENS, by Rachel Crothers and Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Play in 3 acts. 7 men, 7 women. 1 interior. Modern costumes. A large 

' New England family, an old home which the heroine discovers does not 
belong to them and a complicated situation is finally solved. Very human 
characters. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Ouiver GoLpsMiTH, by Augustus Thomas. A play in 3 acts. 18 men, 6 women. 
3 interiors. Costumes 1775. Vitally interesting and very worth while. 
Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royaliy $25.00.) 

Pec o’ My Heart, by J. Hartley Manners. A comedy of Youth in 3 acts. 
5 men, 4 women. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Peg, a poor Irish girl in 
New York, becomes an heiress by the death of her uncle. She goes to 
England to live with an aristocratic aunt, and there are many unusual 
situations as she endeavors to adapt herself to her new home. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

PoLyANNA, by Catherine Chisholm Cushing. A Glad Play in 3 acts. Based on 
the novel by Eleanor Porter. 5 men, 6 women. 2 interiors. Costumes modern. 
The story of a little orphan girl who is thrust, unwelcome, into the home 
of a maiden aunt. In spite of all her troubles, she brings sunshine into 
Hee roe Always very popular——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
25.00. 

* Rozin Hoop, by Owen Davis. A play in 3 acts. ro men, 5 women. 1 exterior, 
1 interior. Costumes historical and romantic. Especially good for an out- 
door performance. The old story, excellently portrayed. Samuel French. 
75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

SEVEN CHANCES, by Roi Cooper Megrue. Comedy in 3 acts. 7 men, 8 women. 1 
interior, 1 exterior. Modern costumes. Produced with great success by 
David Belasco. Jimmie Shannon is to get twelve million, left by his grand- 
father, if he marries before his thirtieth birthday. There is only one day 
left. The play deals with his seven chances. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

SEVENTEEN, by Booth Tarkington. A comedy of Youth in 4 acts. 8 men, 6 
women, r interior may be used. Customes modern. Silly Bill, who stole 
his father’s evening clothes, wooed Lolo the Baby-Talk Lady. How his 
mother recovered the clothes only to have them lost again, are some of 
the situations in this charming comedy of youth—Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

STRONGHEART, by William C. DeMille. American comedy-drama in 4 acts. 
I7 men, 3 women. 3 interiors. Modern costumes. The young Indian brave, 
Strongheart, the son of a chief, has been sent by his tribe to Carlisle and 
then to Columbia, to gain wisdom to impart to his people. A play of com- 
ees interest and strong appeal. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
25.00. 


* Suggested for Commencement Plays. 


ao also in other Bibliographies Costume Plays, and Plays for the Out-of- 
oors. 


























Chapter Six 
YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 


HESE PROGRAMS are arranged for the Home, the Church, 
the Social Center, the Neighborhood meeting place, the In- 
dustrial Center—for any place where young people come to- 

gether. 

‘They have been used in all of these situations. Sometimes it was an 
organized club, other times a Get-Together for a good time. Some- 
times they were used to make money for the group, at other times to 
make more friends and members for a club. 

In other chapters in this book are many programs ahd much material 
‘also adaptable to the needs of these groups. 


I. A MINSTREL SHOW OR VAUDEVILLE 
PROGRAM * 


This one was built up by a club that wanted to do something differ- 
ent from the average Ministrel Show. They called it “Memories, 
or I’m Seeing Other Days.” 


I. Our Early Days. 

When You and I Were Young, Maggie.” Sung off stage and used 
also for the entrance of men and women, gathering at a party in 1861. 

A Solo and Chorus—My Old Kentucky Home, sung as they form 
small groups on the stage. Someone suggests a dance, and they form in 
a circle with an old fiddler and a caller, and do an old Square Dance 
or Virginia Reel.? Gather in a group at center and sing Home, Sweet 
Home. (Stories and allusions to early days or one of Riley’s poems may 
be inserted here. Use humorous stories throughout the program.) 


2. Our Early Loves. 

Love’s Old Sweet Song, or Let Me Call You Sweetheart, as groups 
form again. One couple do a minuet, and hold pose at end, looking at 
each other as group sings Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. A 


1The Bibliography at end of this chapter furnishes additional material. 
2 Except where otherwise indicated, the songs used in this program appear in 
Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
3 Twice 55 Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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very old couple dance a step or two of an old dance in center of stage 
and then pose as group sings Oh, My Darling Clementine.* (Another 
old poem or stories of early days can be inserted here.) This group 
breaks up and forms across back stage. 


3. Our Early Friends. 

Enter a group of young men and women in Irish costume, all sing- 
ing Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms. ‘This group 
or a group of young children in Irish costume dance to The Irish 
Washerwoman.® After the dance tell one or more good Irish stories. 
(For dances, see Chapter Nineteen.) All sing The Wearin’ of the 
Green ® or other Irish Song. (These groups form on back stage.) 


4. Our Early Neighbors. 

A group in Scotch costume enters from each side to Comin’ Through 
the Rye; passing each other, they march in a circle, and break up again 
into lines, singing, aided by all groups on the stage. As they finish, a 
Scotch story is told, and a poem by Robert Burns is recited. 

A solo, The Bluebells of Scotland’ or Flow Gently Sweet Afton. 

A group dances the Highland Fling, and all sing Annie Laurie. 
This group remains on stage. 


5. Our Old Folks at Home. 

All sing Old Folks at Home as a group of old darkies enters. 
At close of song, one or two funny Negro stories are told, and one of 
the poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar recited. 

All sing Dixie. As they sing, they march and form, so that the Early 
Days group is at front and others grouped around them. All sing Battle 
Hymn of the Republic and in a closing march sing America. A large flag 
is unfurled during the song. 


II. A SPRING PARTY—SPRINGTIME ® 


The lawn is decorated with lanterns. Refreshments are served from 
small tables placed around the edge of the lawn, by girls in flower 
costumes. A large bouquet of flowers is on each table, and there are 
enough flowers (four varieties) on a tray so that each guest may have 
one. ‘This divides the guests into four groups, the Rose Group, the 
Black-eyed Susan Group, the Marigold Group, and the Marguerite 


4Songs Worth While, by Sawyer.’ (T. S. Denison & Co., $1.00.) 

5 Music in Old Tunes, New Rimes and Games, by Mari Ruef Hofer. 
(A. Flanagan & Co., 40 cents.) 

® Songs Worth While, by Sawyer. (T. S. Denison & Co., $1.00.) 

7 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Green Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
$ 7 Folk Dance Book, by C. Ward Crampton. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
2.40 

®See Chapter Eighteen for other suggestions. 
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Group. Each group selects a leader. One person explains the figures 
_and blows a whistle to begin and to change. 


1. The Flower Maze. 

The Rose Group has a grand march—The Flower Maze. All stand 
in one line with hands joined, and the leader winds them up in a 
maze march. When in the center of the maze, the leader calls “Halt!” 
The last two in the line raise their arms, making an archway, and each 
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part of the circle in line with these two and the leader, follows suit. 
In this way, a line of archways is formed from the center out. The 
leader leads under this archway, and the maze unwinds in order. 
One of each archway puts arm over head as he goes under the archway, 
and they are again in one large circle. 


2. Arbor March. 

Each one of this group chooses a partner from one of the other groups, 
as the Black-eyed Susan Group—a young man selecting a young woman, 
a young woman a young man. The Arbor March follows: 

In this march, all follow the leader and march by twos down the 
center. Alternate couples march to the left and right, coming down 
the center by fours. The first four, as they face to march down the 
center, face their partners and make an arbor by joining their hands. 
The couples following go under the arbor, take their positions beside 
the first four, join hands, and add to the arbor. This is done until all 
are in the arbor. With hands still joined, all glide sidewise by twos 
around toward the outside, until each line forms a double circle. Now 
there are two double circles. The couples on the left form the circles on 
the left, those on the right form on the right. The lines are then 


10 Any flowers in season may be chosen for the groups. 
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broken up by Swinging Partners and each person chooses one from 
the other two groups. In this way, everyone is brought on the lawn. 
Circles of twelves are formed, with partners standing side by side. 
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3. Song and Dance. 
The Flowers that Bloom in the Spring, by Arthur Sullivan. 


COW AUR WH eH 


Oo 


. The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la 
. Breathe promise of merry sunshine 
. As we merrily dance and sing, tra la 


We welcome the hope that they bring, tra la 


. Of a summer of roses so fine 


Of a summer of roses so fine. 


. And that’s what we mean when we say that a thing 
. Is welcome as flowers that bloom in the spring 

» ra da, lay da; Vra-la, la, -la 

10. 
Il, 
12, 


As we merrily dance and sing 
‘Tra-la, Ja, la; “Tra, la,\la, da 
The flowers that bloom in the spring. 


Dance during the song: 
Lines 1-2 Glide eight steps around circle to left 
Lines 3-4 Glide eight steps around circle to right 


Line 5 Lady goes under partner’s arm (4 steps) 
Line 6 All go forward to the center of circle 
Line 7 All move outward again 

Line 8 Gentleman under lady’s arm 

Line 9 _ All glide eight steps left 


Line 10 Swing partners 


11 G, Schirmer, Inc., 50 cents. 


a 
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Line 11 Al glide eight steps right 
Line 12 Swing partners. 
All gentlemen move back of their ladies and to the next lady at the 
end of Swinging Partners. This gives everyone a new partner. Repeat 
the dance several times. 


4. Sweet Genevieve.’? 
Sung by a group of men, and as they sing all the girls march slowly 
past them in a procession of beauty. 


5. Charades. 

The four Flower Groups retire to separate corners and prepare 
to act out, in charades, the names of flowers for the others to guess, 
as, Wild Rose—all march in rows, suddenly acting in a very wild man- 
ner, then retreating. Here is another: Fuchsia—a few enter, followed 
later by others with fingers to mouths, saying “sh! sh!” The names of 
many flowers lend themselves to charades. 

Each group in turn presents its charades and the others gather 
around and guess. As soon as they guess correctly they chase the 
group back to its corner and catch as many as they can to add to their 
side. The side having the largest number at the end of playing charades 
wins. 


6. The Last Rose of Summer.** 
A solo by one of the girls. As she sings, another girl in a flower 
costume (rose) appears opposite her and poses throughout the song. 


7. The Gardeners. 

All the guests march down the center by twos. They face partners 
and march ten steps backwards, forming two long lines facing each 
other. A game, The Gardeners, follows: 

One representative from each of the four flower groups comes to the 
center. These four are the Gardeners. Each is to try to catch as many 
of the other groups as he can, and at the same time keep his own group 
from being caught. Each gardener in turn calls his group, and wher- 


ever they are, they must run to the other side. The rest of the 


Gardeners catch as many as they can. When each group’s name has 
been called twice, the group having the largest number wins the game. 


8. Refreshments. 


III. A LIBRARY EVENING 


x. Literary Characters 

Each guest represents the title of some well-known Book, Story, 
Play or Author, as, The Ancient Mariner, Rip Van Winkle, Much 
Ado About Nothing, or Longfellow. Each one has memorized some 


12 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
18 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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short quotation from the book he represents. On arrival, each guest is 
given a number, a card, and a pencil. They talk with each other, try- 
ing to guess whom each represents. They can ask for the quotation, 
and the one asked repeats it each time. They put on their cards the 
number belonging to each guest, and fill in the answers. A prize of a 
book is given for the most correct answers. 


2. Pantomimes 

Divide into groups of eight or ten, and each group act out the name 
of one of the well-known books such as: If Winter Comes, Main 
Street, Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. The other groups guess 
what book it is. 


3. Songs 

Songs everyone should know, representing the musical portion of the 
library. Weave those into a story and as they come in the story, have 
a few measures played; the group supplies the name. After the story 
sing some of the songs. (See the story in A Musical Evening, Chapter 
Nine.) 


4. A One Act Play 


Nercupors, by Zona Gale. Described at end of Chapter Four. 

TOLD IN A CHINESE GARDEN. Fantasy in one act, costumes Chinese. 5 men, 3 
women. Plays 45 minutes. A delightful romantic comedy by Ernest Daw- 
son, Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

PIERROT OF THE MINUTE. A Poetical fantasy by Ernest Dawson. See description 
at end of Chapter Five. 

THE Courtsuip or Mites StTanpisH. See end of Chapter Four. 

Mororinc. A farce in one act. By Harry Tate and Wal Pink. Plays 25 minutes. 

The car breaks down. The story tells what happened. Samuel French. 
30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

THE FLorisr SHop, by Winifred Hawkridge. See end of Chapter Five. 

A MarriaGE Proposat, by Anton Tchekoff. English version by Barrett H. Clark. 
2 men, I woman. Plays 30 minutes. One of the funniest farces ever written. 

Samuel French. 30 cents. 











Iv. A MAY DAY FETE“ 


I. Processional 


In the morning have a Processional with banners, colors, etc., to the 
place where the féte is to be held. 


* 


2. Songs 
A good Song Leader leads a Sing of College and other Songs.?® 
3. The Maypole 
The girls, one group or several, do a Maypole Dance.!* The poles are - 
decorated with the colors. A hoop or a round board js fastened on 


14See Chapter Eighteen for further material. 


° Songs Worth While, by Henry S. Sawyer. (T, S. Dennison Co.. $1. : 
16 See Chapter Nineteen, Dances, (T son ’ $1.00.) 
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x Nil 
Sot 


the top of a ten-foot pole, and the ribbons are attached to this. Flowers 
and crépe paper fringes decorate the top. Where no pole is at hand 
all the ribbons can be fastened on one strong ribbon, and this may be 
tied about a sturdy tree—which then becomes the Maypole. 


x 


J 


4. Athletic Contests 1” 
Boys: 
a. A 50-yard dash. 
b. Throwing basket-ball for distance. 
c. Horseshoe pitching. 
d. Obstacle race. 
e. Games, as Duck on the Rock. 
Girls: 
1. 50-yard dash. 
17 Recreative Athletics. (Playground and Recreation Association, $1.00 for 
the reyised and enlarged edition.) 
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2. Hoop-rolling race.- 
3. Games: Dodge Ball.18 


5. An Outdoor Play 1° 
In the afternoon, an outdoor play is presented. These are very good 
for such a presentation: 


The Fountain of Youth, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. In PLays OF THE 
PIONEERS. Harper Brothers. $2.00. 
The Awakening of Spring. One of three Pantomimes by Era Betzner. In 
‘THREE PANTOMIMES.—Women’s Press. 50 cents. 
Scenes from MipsumMMeEr NicuHT’s Dream, Shakespeare. 
cents. 

The Edge of the Wood, by Katherine M. Roff. Published in THe Drama, 
February 1920. 

The Enchanted Thorn (one act), by John Kearney. Published in Tue Drama, 
June 1927. 

THE LanD WHERE THE Goop Dreams Grow. Dance Fantasy in two parts. By 
Nellie Berget Miller. 3 men, 1 woman, 4 solo dancers. 13 chorus.—— 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 





Samuel French. 25 





V. A GAME PARTY INDOORS 


This may be held at the schoolhouse, a good-sized hall, or in the 
church basement. Guests are divided into groups for some of the 
numbers; for others, they are all together. The division is made by 


18 See Games in Index. 
19 See Chapter Eighteen. 
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_months in which the guests were born, the states from which they came, 
or the colleges they represent. Again, divide them according to color of 


hair or eyes, or by height. 
Begin the evening with a grand march, bringing the groups down the 


center by fours; then ask the first and third lines to face to the rear, 


and follow the second and fourth lines into two circles. This brings 


everyone into position for the first game. 


a 


zt. Run For Your Supper 
A couple in each circle run around the outside of the circle, with 
inside hands joined. Those in the circle also join hands. The runner 


“next to the circle touches the joined hands of any two in the circle. 


This couple must then run in the opposite direction, trying to arrive at 
the place from which they started before the other runners do. The 


couple arriving last continues the game. 


2. Tree Goal 

All guests follow leader, marching by threes and stopping at the 
order “Halt!” Groups of threes then scatter over the room. 

Two of each group face and join hands, making the tree. There is 
an extra one who has no tree. Lively music is played. When the whistle 
blows, the extra person starts the game by running into a tree, causing 
the occupants to run out and seek another tree. The game is played 
fast. After two or three minutes, a whistle is blown, indicating that 
each group is to exchange their members, the center one becoming a 
part of the tree, one of the others going into the center. The game con- 


_tinues, and another change is made which gives everyone a chance to run. 


3. Magic Music 

A quiet game. All gather at the center, and sit on the floor or on 
chairs. One person is sent out of the room, and an article is hidden. 
The person returns and tries to find the object hidden, being guided by 
music which grows louder as he approaches the object, and softer as 
he goes away from it. Continue until three players have been sent out. 
By this time the group will be rested. 
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4. Stunts ‘ 

Divide the guests into the divisions first mentioned, and give each 
group five minutes to arrange a stunt to present to the others. Such 
stunts may be: 3 

A Shadowgraph, using some well-known story or rhyme, or a joke 
on someone present. Nursery rhymes are good. 

A Pantomime of a ride in a Ford or the family getting ready to go on 
a picnic. 

Tight-Rope Walker, and attendants. 

Charades. 


5. Refreshments 

In grouping for refreshments, cut out magazine advertisements, 
eliminating the names. Cut each advertisement in two parts, varying 
the shape and size. Distribute one-half to a young man, the other to a 
young woman. They match for partners. At the table, during refresh- 
ments, the group guesses as many of the advertisements as possible. 


6. Races 

After refreshments, have a few funny races before going home. 
‘These have been planned by the leader so that any equipment needed is 
at hand. 

Kiddie-Kar Race. Each contestant with a Kiddie Kar lines up on a 
starting line. On “Go!” they ride to the goal and back to the starting 
line. 

Newspaper Race. The contestants line up on the starting line each 
one with two sections from a folded newspaper. They race to the op- 
posite line or goal by stepping only on the papers, moving each piece 
ahead to make a place for the next step. This race is used for people 
of any age, from children to adults. 

Athletic Race. One-third of the group line up, go to the goal and 
return, doing some athletic stunt en route. Other two groups follow in 
turn. In the finals, the first two from each group repeat for speed. 


7. Songs 
Ending with a college song. 


VI. A NEIGHBORHOOD FROLIC 


Outdoors, or indoors, where there is a space for circles, marching, 
and games. 


1. Grand March 
In an out, and everywhere, in a Follow the Leader march. 


2. I’m Glad to Meet You 

This is the introduction game. Double circle formation (one circle 
inside the other). Music plays a march. Inside circle marches in one 
direction, outside circle in the other. When the whistle blows, the music 
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_ stops, and the circles face, each person introducing himself to the person 


opposite. 


3. Vis-a-vis 
Single circle formation, with partners facing. One odd player stands 


in the center of the circle, calling “Face Out!... Face In!... 


ee 


Face Your Partner! . . . Hop on One Foot! . . . Clap Your Hands! 
. - . Glide Around the Circle! . . . Skip to the Center and Back! 
. .. Run in Place! . . . Around the Circle and Clap Hands Over- 
head!” etc. At short intervals he calls ‘“‘Vis-a-Vis!” whereupon all 
players seek a new partner, including the center player. The odd player 
then takes his place in the center, and gives the commands. 


4. Yankee Doodle 


For the dance, see Chapter Nineteen. 


5. Games 

Chair Relay. Line up in couples, two sets or more. Have about six 
couples in each set. The gentleman of the first couple in each set carries 
a chair. His lady goes with him. On “Go!” they run to goal. He sets 


_ the chair down on goal line, and she sits down in it and gets up quickly. 


He picks up the chair, carries it back to the next couple, and they 
(first couple) go to the end of the line. The game continues until one 
side wins. 

Laughing Relay. Described on page 56. 


6. Virginia Reel *° 
In sets of twelve or fourteen. 


a 


ae? 
e 
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20 Teice 55 Community Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard Co. 15 cents.) 
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7. Songs 


Some that everyone knows. 


VII. A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


As the guests assemble, they are asked to gather at the name of their 
birth month. Small placards bearing the names of the months are 
placed at intervals around the room. At each placard is crépe paper, with 
scissors and pins. The first arrival in each Month Group designs a 
cap or symbol for her month. 

Colors of the different months may be: 


AWAY en 6 6s a ce oe ee Spee wens ee Blue and white 
Pe pruaey oc pies cao os ace ee Red and white 
IVE AYOIY Gus ss Sia ves 5 a oe sere ee eee Gray and blue 
Noo Bio oe Eissler  a Yellow and white 
DY eo gine un asec aor aie Senet Sere shoe Pink and blue 
MUNG cel oc css ad bee cee eke eo eee Red and Yellow 
PV Os ae ee eee kee ees Lavender and white 
PRUPUSE SU ie oi oF Gees eee eee oat Rose and brown 
DepleMmbEr san. eee ee ee ee Orange and blue 
COCLODEE oc eve ne boas ta ea eae ae Orange and black 
INOVEMDER 5.0 es soe oe es oe es Red and brown 
CIECEMINEE Oss oc Oe es Le ee a ee ee Red and green 


The leader cuts out the cap or the symbol, and as fast as they as- 
semble, each one gets one ready with pins, and puts it on. Each group 
prepares a yell. 


Program 


The Director General of the program has many stunts which he 
calls as he tells how many from each group are to be in each stunt, or if 


the stunt takes only half the months, then another stunt will call for the — 


other half. 


1. Good song 
One that everyone knows. 


2. The 50-yard Dash 


By the first six months. Each group sends one contestant. They are | 


seated on the floor in a circle. Each one is given a three-yard strip of 
paper (narrow) and a pair of scissors. On “Go!” cut the paper 
through the center lengthwise. One finishing first, scores two points for 
that month. 


3. Marathon Race 
Each of the last six months sends one contestant. Each contestant is 


given two palm-leaf fans. They stand at ends of room, three abreast at 


each end. On “Go!” they must go to the opposite ends of the room, 
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stepping only on the fans placed alternately, and using only the right 
_hand to move the fans forward. Month reaching the opposite side first 
scores two points, 





L 
4. Antelope Race 
Each month sends one girl contestant. The players are divided into 
even teams, one player standing behind the other. Each player clasps 
the waist of the player in front of her. The first antelope in each team 
toes the starting line, and at the signal “Go!” the teams run to the goal 
designated and return. Two points for each one of the winning team. 





5. Crawfish Race 
Each month sends one man contestant; months work in couples. 
‘Couples standing back to back at starting line. Start on “Go!” with 
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arms linked. Object—to run to a given goal and return to the starting 
line in the shortest time, one moving forward, the other backward. 
Two points each to the months winning. 


6. Balloon Ball 

A rope is stretched through the middle of room. A Balloon is used 
for the ball. Part of the guests, representing six of the months, are on 
one side, the others are on opposite side. The balloon is batted across 
the rope until it falls on the floor on one side. Each of the months 
on the other side scores two points. 


7. The Grab Bag 

A grab bag containing things which are suggestive of the months 
is brought in, and each month sends one representative to draw. January 
may get the symbol for March, and March may get May. Whatever 
symbol each representative gets will suggest a pantomime to him, which 
the group to which he belongs is to act out, suggestive of something 
which happens in a certain month. The others will guess what months 
they are representing in the pantomime. 

Suggestions for the grab bag. 

a. A small pair of ice skates or a package of artificial snow— 
January. 
b. A tiny hatchet or a small Negro doll dressed as a slave— 
February. 
A toy lamb or a toy lion—March. 
. A bunch of violets—April. 
A tiny basket of flowers or a little Maypole—May. 
A tiny bride and groom—June. 
. A firecracker or a flag—July. 
. A hook and line, or a tiny satchel—August. 
i. A copy of Schooldays or a tiny book—September. 
j. A witch, a candle, or any symbol of Hallowe’en—October. 
k. A small pumpkin or a doll dressed as a Puritan—November. 
1, A Christmas package—December. 

Do not let the other groups see what your symbol is, and prepare a 
one- or two-minute pantomime for the rest to guess; as, for March, 
come out roaring like a lion, turn and go back, baaing like a lamb. 
For June, have a wedding procession and a pantomime ceremony. 


aoe rho an 


VIII. A PICNIC 


The sports begin with one or two good songs,” as, For He’s a Jolly 


God Fellow, Li’l Liza Jane. 
The manager of sports calls for volunteers for each contest. 


21 All songs for this program appear in Twice 55 ‘Communit Songs—T 
Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) ? ee 
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1. Blond Men vs. Brunette Men | 

They stand in couples, one couple behind the other. All blonds in one 
line of couples, all brunettes in the other line. There must be an equal 
number in each line. Each couple locks inside arms, and must keep 
them locked throughout the game. A bean bag is given to the first 
_ couple in each line. This must be carried between them, and both must 
have hold of it. On “Go!” the first couple in each line runs to goal, 
tosses up bag at least ten feet, catches it, returns and gives it to the 
next players and goes to end of line. Others start as soon as touched. 
_ The winning side scores five points. 


2. Blond Girls vs. Brunette Girls 
Same as preceding race. 


3. Weavers’ Relay 

Blonds, men and girls, in one circle, brunettes in another. Twelve in 
each circle. The players stand with hands joined in the circles. At a 
signal, one player in each circle starts weaving in and out around the 
circle under the arms of the other players. As soon as this player gets 
back to the starting point, the next player on the right starts, and so 
or until all have had a turn. The circle finishing first wins. 


4. Driving the Pig to Market 

Blond men and women, against brunette men and women. Each 
have an equal number of teams. The players are divided into two or 
more teams of equal number; not more than six or eight in each file. 
‘They line up in single files, one behind the other, and facing in the 
same direction. At the opposite end of the field, thirty to forty feet 
ahead, station one of each team opposite the team he or she belongs to. 
‘These are the goals. A bean bag is laid on the starting line of each 
team. The first player in each team starts the game by kicking the 
bag with the side of his foot, down to goal, around the goal, and back 
to place. As soon as the bag crosses the starting line, the second player 
repeats the play and so on—the returning player going to the end of 
the line. The race is won by the side whose last player first kicks the 
_ bag over the starting line. 


5. Punch and Judy 

Heavyweights vs. Lean ones. Each side has a safety zone. 

Players form in two lines. One line is designated as “Punch” 
and the other “Judy.” If the leader calls “Punch!” they will turn and 
run back to a given line, endeavoring to reach this safety zone without 
being caught by any of the Judys. If the players are caught, they re- 
turn to the sides of their catcher. If the leader calls “Judy!” the Judys 
will play as described above for the Punches. The team having the larg- 
est number of players at the close of a given time wins. Instead of 
calling out the names, the leader may weave a story bringing in the 
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names often, and each time either name is mentioned (in the story) 
that group runs to safety. 


6. Hold On! 

This is a game for everybody. Use any of the songs which you can 
march to for this, as, Yankee Doodle. March up in four lines. In Lines 
1 and 3 every other one faces to the rear. Place right hands on hips. 
Have one less player in lines 1 and 3 than in lines 2 and 4. Line 2 
marches around line 1, and line 4 marches around line 3. The music 
stops suddenly, and each one in lines 2 and 4 gets safe by hooking arms 
with one of the right elbows of those in 1 and 3. One is left out in 
each line. These drop out of the game, and one from each of the 
standing lines also drops out. The game continues until there are two 
people in each of lines 2 and 4 marching around one person in lines 
I and 3. 
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7. Marching to New York 

Players are in a double circle, facing left, with an extra person in 
the center. The circle marches forward while they sing one of the 
popular songs, until “Leave your partners!’’ is called. Then the outside 
circle faces rear, and both continue marching. On the command “Get 
a partner!” each one gets a partner from the other circle, and swings 
partner or two-steps. The one in the center also gets a partner. When 
signal is given, all continue marching as in the beginning. The extra one 
stands in the center, and calls “Leave your partner!” and the game 
continues. 


8. Animal, Bird or Fish 

Players sit in circles. Two extra players are in the center. They 
stop before different ones in the circle, and say one of the following 
words, counting up to 10: 





| 
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Animal, 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 

Bird, I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 

Fish, I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10 
Whichever one they say must be answered, before the count of ten, by 
giving the name of an animal, bird or fish. If the person appealed to 
does not answer before ten has been counted, he must exchange places 
with the one in the center. 


9. Pinch 

Everybody plays this. Players are in two lines, with about twenty 
feet between. Each line has a goal behind it. One line comes up to 
the other line, and begins the game. All have hands joined. The first 
one says “Pinch!” and as she says this, she starts a pinch down the 
line, each one passing it on as soon as she gets it. When the end one 
gets it, she calls “Oh!” and they all run back to their goal, chased by 
the other side. All that are caught count so many points for the other 
side. Sides alternate turns. 


to. Scarf Tag 

Players are scattered about the playing space. There is a chaser. 
One player has a scarf in his hand. The chaser follows him. He can 
pass the scarf on to anyone he likes, and the person must take it. The 
chaser always follows the one with the scarf. If the one with the 
scarf (or handkerchief) is caught, he becomes the chaser. Keep every- 
body moving. Have the scarf a bright color. 


11. Songs 
Which everyone can sing. 


IX. A VALENTINE PARTY ” 


Decorations. Red paper hearts and streamers hang in festoons about 
the hall, meeting in the center, where a large double heart, arranged 
as a receptacle, is suspended. From this heart, red paper streamers or 
cords extend to opposite sides of the hall, one for each man and each 
girl present. At the end of every two streamers—that is, for each man 
and girl—a single heart is attached, which later in the evening is to 
decide partners for the last dance and the prizes of the evening. If de- 
sired, valentines, cupids, bows and arrows, and similar decorations may 
be hung about the hall. At the end of the hall, a large Heart of 
Fortune is placed, either tacked to the wall, or attached to a board on an 
easel. On this heart, are pictures of various sorts, such as a society 
man and girl; business man and girl; artists; musicians; old bachelors 
and old maids; mothers and fathers; cooks; politicians; all vocations, 
the pictures for which can be cut from the magazine advertisements. 
In addition, print or write on the heart, “Fame,” “Single Blessedness,” 
“Matrimony,” “Thy Heart’s Desire,” ‘Four Times Wedded,” and 


22 For additional material, see Chapter Fourteen, St. Valentine’s Day. 
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similar captions. Pin on the wall opposite the big heart, large pictures, _ 
posters, or drawings of an old maid, a widow, a pretty girl, or other | 
type. This provides the material for one of the games of the evening. 
Other decorations may be added. 


phates, 





Pro gram 


1. Getting Acquainted and Choosing Partners 

On either side of the door, stand two girls with trays of postcards 
appropriate to the day, the cards being duplicates, one for the man and 
one for the girl. The cards contain clever sentiments that will cause 
some fun. The men are led by one of the girls to one side of the 
room; the girls are led to the opposite side, and lined up there. The 
music starts—a one-step or foxtrot. The lines advance to the center 
of the room, the music stops, and those opposite in both lines hold up 
their cards, pictures out. Lines move slowly past each other. Those hav- 
ing cards alike are partners. The music begins and all dance away for 
the first dance number. 


2. A Heart Hunt 

This is to decide the King and Queen of the evening. Have any - 
number of small hearts hidden about the room. At a given signal, the — 
music starts, and all begin the search which lasts about ten minutes. 
The man and girl having the most hearts are declared King and — 
Queen, and are crowned with as much formality as desired. A sug- 
gestion is, to have them stand at one end of the room, the others danc- 
ing up to them, making their obeisances. The King and Queen choose 
the two they consider most graceful or the best dancers. These two 
then waltz up to the custodian of the Crowns, who stands at the op- 
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: posite end of the hall, secure the crowns, and waltzing back, crown 
their sovereigns, the man crowning the Queen, the girl the King. A 
general dance follows. 


we 





3. Finding Fortunes 

The girls pass trays containing paper darts, each person taking 
one. The music starts, and all dance around the hall, passing before 
the large heart marked with pictures and sentiments. Two girls stand 
by the heart, and as the couples pass, stop them in turn, blindfold them, 
and tell them to pin their darts on the heart. Their fortune is de- 
termined by the position of their darts. That is, if a dart is pinned on a 
picture of a business man and girl, that is the person whom she or he 
will marry. The sentiments will, of course, speak for themselves. When 
all have pinned on their darts, the dancing and music stop. 


4. Refreshments 


XxX. A HALLOWE’EN PARTY ” 





Decorate rooms with sheaves of dried grasses, corn shucks, autumn 
leaves, pictures of witches and cats, large pasteboard cats with yawning 
mouths and raised tails, jack-o’-lanterns or pumpkins, squashes and 
cucumbers, festoons of corn with the husks turned back to show the 


23 For additional material see Chapter Thirteen, Hallowe’en. 
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ears, lamp and candle shades of red and black or gray gauze or paper. 
Candlesticks of carrots and oranges. Use as many mirrors, large and 
small, as possible, to reflect and multiply the lights, candlesticks, etc. 

If there is a fireplace, colored fire powder is thrown on the flame 
occasionally. Burning bowls of alcohol to which salt has been added, 
gives a ghastly light. 





Stunts and Games 
The suggestions given below are taken from the following books: 


HoME ENTERTAINING, by William Chenery. Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Co. 








$7.00. 
Games FoR ALL Occasions, by Mary E. Blain-———Barse & Company. $1.00. 
NEIGHBORHOOD ENTERTAINMENTS, by Renee B. Stern. Macmillan. $2.25. 








BriGHT IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING, by Mrs. Herbert B. Linscott. Macrae, Smith 
Company. $1.50. 

1. Chamber of Horrors 

Blindfolded guests are presented with glove filled with wet bran, 
and uncannily touched on hands and face with pieces of wet fur and 
ticklers. Mysterious effects are produced by muffled gongs and far- 
_ away voices sounding through a garden hose. Running water splashed 
over a cowbell tied to a faucet gives the sound of rushing water and 
keeps the bell tolling dismally. Long strips of paper set in motion by 
breeze from an electric fan, dangle about the heads of the victims. 


‘The bandages are finally removed, and guests released among the 
horrors. 


2. Luminous Writing 
Fix a small piece of solid phosphorous in a quill, and write with it 
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on paper. The writing will appear luminous when placed in a dark 
_ room. Skeletons drawn on the wall, ghostly figures daubed with phos- 
phorous, and sprites with large mouths and eyes marked with phos- 
phorous are used. 


3. Bluebeard’s Wives 

A sheet is hung from a horizontal rod six feet from floor. The bottom 
is tacked to the floor to make it taut. Girls standing behind protrude 
heads through slits which are fastened closely about their throats. A 
strip of red crépe paper is fastened about the throat to cover place where 
neck touches sheet. Splashes of carmine on sheet below produce effect 
.of blood. Hair of each head is gathered up, and fastened to rod above 
with ribbon. Faces are powdered, and eyes, with a dash of lead color 
under them, are kept closed. If there are no heads with long hair, use 
frayed out rope or switches for the effect of long hair. 





Apple Games 


4. Shooting for Luck 

Red, yellow and green apples are placed in a tub of water. Each 
guest is given a toy bow and arrow. The person who succeeds in firing 
an arrow into a red apple will be assured of good health; those shoot- 
_ ing arrows into yellow ones will have plenty of money; and good luck is 
in store for those who hit the green. 


5. Apples and Flour. ; 
Suspend horizontally from ceiling, a stick three feet long ; on one 
end put an apple, on other tie a small bag of flour. Set stick whirling. 
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Each guest takes turns trying to bite apple end of stick, or getting a 


daub of flour from the bag. 
§ 
S 
S 
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6. Apple Tenpins 

Several planks are laid side by side, and covered with a sheet stretched 
taut to make a good rolling surface. The surface is about 4 x 8 feet, the 
height of an ordinary table at one end, and sloped slightly downward at 
the father end. This end rests on a box or other flat surface. A row 
of apples is placed like tenpins at this farther end, and beneath this, a 
basket to catch them as they fall. A baseball is rolled from the opposite 
end of table, and each guest takes turns in seeing how many apples 
he can knock into the basket in three trials. 


Games of Fate 


7. Bowls 

One bowl is filled with clear water, another with grape juice, a third 
with vinegar, and the fourth is empty. All are placed in line on table. 
Each person in turn is blindfolded, turned about three times and led 
to the table. He touches one of the bowls, and the prophecy is this: 
Water shows a happy, peaceful life; Grape juice promises a rich, 
eventful, noble career; Vinegar, misery and poverty; the empty bowl 
is a symbol of a bachelor or spinster life. 


8. Game of Three Fates 

Guests sit in a circle. Three Fates are chosen. The first whispers to 
each person in turn the name of his or her future sweetheart. The 
Second Fate follows, whispering to each where he will meet his sweet- 


heart, as, ‘““You will meet on a load of hay,” or “At a picnic,” etc. The 
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_ Third Fate reveals the future, as: ““You will marry him (or her) next 
Christmas,” or “You will be separated many years by a quarrel, but 
will finally marry,” etc. Each guest must remember what is told by the 
fates, and then each in turn repeats his fortune. For example: “My 
future sweetheart’s name is Obednego; I shall meet him next Wednes- 
_day on the Moonlight Excursion, and we shall be married in a week.” 


_g. Alphabet 

_ In a doorway hang a big pear-shaped pumpkin on whose surface 
_all the letters of the alphabet have been cut or burned. Keep it rapidly 
‘twirling while the guests in turn try to stab some letter with long 
aa skewers. The letter that is hit will establish the initial letter of one’s 
tate. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

‘As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 

lay. 
» The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 
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I. Material for Minstrel Shows 


Louistana MuUnisTreL First Part, by John E. Lawrence. A complete first 
part routine. Dialogue between interlocutor and end men, with complete 
stage business. Complete song program and orchestrations can be ob- 
tained from the publisher. T. S. Denison & Co. 25 cents. 5 

LAUGHLAND, A Merry MinstreL Book, by Harry L. Newton. Endmen’s jokes, 
dialogues, comic verse, talking skits, etc. All the ingredients of a rapid- 
fire minstrel show. T. S. Denison & Co. Zo cents. ? 

WuHEN Cork Was Kinc, by Wade Stratton. A rich store of bright, snappy 
material for building up a Minstrel Show. T. S. Denison & Co. go cents. 

MINISTREL Cross-FirE, by Harry L. Newton. Clever come-backs for the end- 
men and interlocutor. Contains a very funny monologue, A Colored 
Preacher’s Discourse. T. S. Denison & Co. 25 cents. «~~ 

Up-To-Date MINstrEL MATERIAL. McNally’s Bulletin No. 13. Bigger and bet- 
ter than ever. Monologues, Acts for Men and Women, 53 parodies, stunts, 
minstrel first parts, choruses and music complete. Samuel French. $1.04. 

How To Stace a MINSTREL SHow, by Jeff Branen and Frederick G. Johnson. 
Explains in detail the modern styles of Minstrel Shows.—T. S. Denison & 
Co. 30 cents. 

















Choruses 


LAUGHING MINSTREL CHorus. Solo, Duet and Chorus work. With piano score. 
——Wealter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. 

PLANTATION MINSTREL CHoRus. Radiates the spirit of the real old plantation 
minstrels. With piano score, words and music. Walter H. Baker Co. 
75 cents. 

BLACK AND WHITE. A chorus arranged in an overture and afterpiece. Blending 
of the world’s best known songs with piano score, words and music.—— 
Walter H, Baker Co. 75 cents. 

CaROLINA SoNG ProcraM. Includes:—Laughing Opening Chorus, Got plenty of 
oil, got plenty of gas. Freckle Face Sal. What makes a nigger prowl. 
When you walked into my heart. Just lettuce alone, and five others with 
Finale. Walter H. Baker Co. Each program complete. $3.75. Orchestra- 
tions, each program $5.00. 

Moon icuT CABARET MINSTRELS. A complete Minstrel First Part for 8 comedians, 
Interlocutor, and chorus of ladies and gentlemen. Walter H. Baker Co. 
25 cents. 

‘THE MINIsTREL ENCYCLOPEDIA, by Walter Ben Hare. A complete guide book. 
Walter H. Baker Co. $1.00. 














II. Skits and Sketches 


ASHEs AND CoALpusT, by Vance Clifford. Blackface talking act. 2 men. Plays 
15 minutes. Ordinary and Bitoomus hold an old home week gabfest. 
Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

THE COONTOWN MILLIONAIRE. Negro Farce in x act. 4 men, 3 women. May 
be arranged as a musical comedy. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

THE KING OF THE CANNIBAL IsLANDs. A Novelty in 2 acts. to men. Plays 1 
hour. Introducing a Grand Minstrel Show. 
cents. 











Other Minstrel Material can be obtained from: 
Eldridge Entertainment Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 





Walter H, Baker Co. 25: 
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Edgar 8. Werner & Co. 
_ See also—Special Days and Holidays, Recreation. 


For Plays for Young Men and Young Women 
Consult: 

Plays for High School 

Plays for Industrial Clubs 

Plays for Lodges 

Plays for College Groups 

Plays for Churches. 


oF 


Chapter Seven 
PROGRAMS FOR MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


FOR CIVIC CELEBRATIONS, LUNCHEON MEETINGS AND 
GUEST NIGHTS 


American Legion 
Rotary Club 
Kiwanis 
Lions 
Yossi CA, 
Knights of Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce 
Church Clubs 
Fraternal Groups 


These groups have many times and places for a great variety of 
entertainment material. In suggesting programs which will be helpful, 
I am not only giving activities for the club groups in their own centers, 
but also for those times when one or more groups sponsor civic celebra- 
tions in the cities in which they live or help in the development of some 
constructive community project, as, Skating rinks; Wading pools; 
Bathing beaches; Welfare work; Playgrounds; Festivals for the holi- 
days; Celebration for Armistice Day. 


I. ON MEMORIAL OR ARMISTICE DAY—SOLDIERS 
OF ALL WARS 


1. A Processional 

Each section led by one of the groups. Every organization and every 
neighborhood is invited to join. All are asked to carry flags. All who 
can, are asked to make a wreath and carry it. The procession ends at 
the city park or other central place where a platform has been erected, 
and on which are seated the Soldiers of all Wars, as they come from 


the Processional, except those in the Tableaux, who gather back of 


the stage. 
The Chairman for the day and the Song Leader are also on this 
platform. Behind this is a slightly raised stage, 8 x 10, which is enclosed 


with curtains, or which has a light frame work with curtains across — 


the front. 
98 
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2. America 

Sung by all. During the song, the curtain is drawn showing a 
symbolic figure of America, with Boy Scouts and the Flag. They keep 
_ their positions until the song is ended, then, raising the flag high, they — 
hold it there while all turn toward it and repeat the pledge of al- 
legiance. This prodecure in saluting the flag is copied from the Flag 
Code -adopted by the National Society, Daughters of the American 
_ Revolution: 
“In pledging allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America, 


_ the approved practice in schools which is suitable also for civilian adults 


is as follows: Standing with the right hand over the heart, all repeat 
together the following pledge: 
I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America, 
and to the Republic for which it stands. One Nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 
At the words ‘to the Flag,’ the right hand is extended, palm upward, 
_ toward the flag, and this position is held until the end, when the hand, 
after the words ‘justice for all,’ drops to the side.” 

“However, civilian adults will always show full respect to the Flag 
when the pledge is being given, by merely standing at attention, men 
removing their head-dress. Persons in uniform should render the right- 
hand salute.” 


3. An Old Hymn 

Preferably one written between 1750 and 1776, as, O Worship the 
King (1770) or Arise, My Soul, Arise (1781) 

As it is sung, a Continental Soldier (1776) takes his place on the 
raised stage at the back, joining the group already there. 


4. To the Boys of ’76 
A two-minute talk by President or Secretary of Y. M. C. A. 


5. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean?” ‘ 
During the song, a Soldier of 1812 takes his place on the raised 
stage. 


6. Battle Cry of Freedom ; 
During this song, a Soldier of the Mexican War takes his place 
on the raised stage. 


7. The Path of Freedom 
A two-minute talk given by the head of the Knights of Columbus. 


8. Battle Hymn of the Republic 

During this song, a soldier of the North and a Soldier of the South 
_stand side by side in the picture on the raised stage. 

1 These two hymns and March On may be found in a Methodist Hymnal. 

2This and numbers 6, 8, and 15 are in Twice 55 Community Songs—The 
Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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g. One Country, One Flag 
A two-minute talk by the President of the Rotarians. 


to March On ; ; 
During the song, a Spanish-American War Veteran takes his place 


in the picture. 


11. America the Beautiful 
During the song, a Soldier, a Sailor, and a Marine of the World 
War join the group on the raised stage. 


12. The Soldier of Today 
A two-minute talk by President of Kiwanis Club. 


13. America 

As this is played again, America summons those in the picture. They 
follow her to the front stage, led by the Soldier of 1776. They group 
at center stage around America, while behind them are these Soldier 
groups: G. A. R. Confederate Veterans, Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans, American Legion. 


14. Flanders Field ® 
Given by Head of the Legion in honor of the boys who did not 
return. 


15. The Star-Spangled Banner 
All sing this. Both those on the stage and those in audience move 
flags slowly in unison with the music. 


16. Recessional 
The groups on the stage, led by America and Soldiers of all Wars, 
form in procession and go to the cemetery where wreaths are placed. 


17. Placing the wreaths 
Members of the American Legion, assisted by the heads of men’s 
organizations, direct the placing of wreaths. 


This is a beautiful service and there need be no expense except the 
building of the platform. Even this can be given by the Labor Unions 
and the lumber can be rented for a small sum. Everyone wants a part 
in this day’s program. Everyone will be ready to do his part. 


II. LUNCHEON GAMES 


Often after a weekly club luncheon, or at the close of the business 
in an evening meeting, a game or two which everyone can enter into 
makes a very welcome innovation. 

Have a committee on Recreation. Members of this committee pre- 
sent the games. 


8 Great Poems of the World War. (T. S. Denison & Co., 75 cents.) 


We > 
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_ 1. Howdy, Neighbor 

All in circles of twelve to sixteen. One in the center of each circle. 
Each one must know the name of his neighbor on the right and on 
the left. The one in center points quickly to one in circle, and says 
_ “Right—1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10”; if the player cannot name his right- 
‘hand neighbor before ten is counted he goes into the center. In same way 
“Left” is used. Keep it going fast. 





2. Walking or Running Relay 

By couples. This game can be played by two or more sets at the 
same time. Have six couples in each set. Players are in lines. On “Go!” 
‘the first couple walk or run to the goal, do some athletic exercise three 
times, return and touch the next couple and go to end of line. As soon as 
the next couple are touched, they continue the game. The set finishing 
first wins. 


3. Where’s My Chair? 

The players sit in a circle with one chair vacant. The leader 
standing in the center calls “Change, Left!” and everyone moves one 
place in that direction. The center player each time tries to get the 
vacant chair. When he gets one, the extra player goes into the center. 


4. Chariot Race 

Players form in a line abreast, each three joining hands. On “Go!” 
they run to end of hall, and return, without letting go of hands. The 
first group back wins. 


5. Laughing Relay 
Described on page 56. 


6. Traveler’s Race 
Described on page 35. 


7, Guessing My Partner 

One set of players blindfolded, and with a vacant chair beside each 
one. Other set sits in vacant chairs. Each blindfolded one tries to guess 
his partner correctly. 


8. Charades 

Players divided into two sets. Act out charades in turn, the other side 
guessing. Good words for charades: Acclaim, Ideal, Handsome, Lamp- 
lights, Hazelnut, Balfour, Hornpipe, Chestnut, Shoemaker, Notebook, 
Cheerful, Firebrand, Baseball, etc. Names of popular songs, and of well- 
known books make good charades. 


g. Alphabet Games 

Players are divided into two groups. The groups form lines on either 
side of the room. Two sets of the alphabet are needed. Mark the let- 
ters with ink or crayon on cards. Have one set in black, and one in an- 
other color, easily distinguished. Pass one alphabet to one side, and one 
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to the other side. The leader calls a word, and each side builds the 
word at the end of its line. Those who have the letters for that word, 
run and stand in place. The side spelling the word first gets a point. 
oe five or ten minutes and give a score. 

r: 

Take several words written on cards, and cut them up into letters. 
Number each word, and have that number on each letter of that word. 
Distribute a letter to each guest. Give them five or ten minutes to find 
their word, and to get ready to act it out for the company to guess. 


III. LADIES’ NIGHT 


Many of the men’s clubs have Ladies’ Nights during the year. These 
evenings may combine all the talent of the club in various ways. Here 
is one successful program. 

The hall is decorated in the club colors. Dinner is served at 7: 30. 
The program suggested here begins before the dinner and continues 
through the evening. 

The music is an orchestra of several pieces, piano and violin or piano 
and drums. Guests have laid aside wraps and have assembled in an ad- 
joining room. 

The tables have been set in an open square with room for march- 
ing to the outside. For the mass numbers in which all take part, the 
outside of the room is used; for the smaller numbers the middle space 
is used. A good Song Leader directs this party. 


Program 


1. Howdy 

The guests enter, singing Howdy/* They march in couples around 
the outside until all are in a double circle. All ladies on the inside; all 
face the center and sing the first four lines. On Let’s grab a hand and 
shake it, each one grabs hands on either side and shakes them, that is, 
all women join hands, and all the men join hands. On And shake it, and 
shake it, all women face rear and shake hands with partner. On And as 
for greeting, make it that good old-fashioned way, all face to the left, 
meaning men in one direction and women in opposite, because they 
were facing each other. Then, during the chorus, they march the way 
they are facing, shaking hands with each in turn. At end of chorus, 
all face center, and repeat the verse again, doing as before, facing 
opposite direction for chorus and repeating it, bringing all back to their 
proper places. 


2. For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow ° 


One half of the circle (all couples on left side of the hall and hale 


4 Published by Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


5 This and balance of songs in program appear in Twice 55 Community — 


Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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_ way across ends) face left, join inside hands with partners, and form 
archways. All the others face right. As they sing, all move forward, 
those on the right go under the archways, while at the same time those 


_ on the left move forward, going over the others. Then they meet again 


at opposite end of hall. Let those who went under make the archways, 
and the others go under. When this is done, all find places at the table. 


3. Musical Numbers : 
Quartette. A quartette, made up of members, gives two numbers 
in the center space during the first course. 
_ An Original Dance, given by a member. This can be a funny number, 
_ perhaps a song with dance steps in the chorus, or a clog dance. 


4. Reuben and Rachel 

This is given after the first course. All those on the outside, stand and 
join hands, making a circle. All those seated on the inside of the square, 
stand, face center and do the same. First part of the first verse, sung 
by the ladies as both circles glide eight steps to the left (first two lines) 
and eight steps to the right (third and fourth lines). 

Second part of first verse is sung by men as they swing partners (first 
and second lines) and swing ladies on the opposite side (third and 
fourth lines). 

Sing second verse and do grand right and left in each circle, until you 
meet your partner. If verse is not finished, stand still and finish it. Ladies 
sing first part; gentlemen sing second part. 

Cross hands with partner. All face:same direction. Sing third verse 

and skip back to seats. All sing third verse together. 


5. Grand Opera Quartette 

A quartette of members dressed up to represent grand opera stars. 
- Two dressed as women—full evening dress. Take a verse of one of the 
_ popular songs and make an elaborate number of it. Repeat phrases and 
words, and do it with great emotion. The accompaniment for this may 
_be the Grand Opera Orchestra. This group has kazoos in mouth and 
one plays a clothes horse strung up for a harp, one a folding hatrack 
_ for a trombone. One plays a tennis racket for a violin, and the fourth 
an old kettle with heavy paper over the top for the kettle drum. All 
play the tune on kazoos as they pantomime on the instruments. 


6. Solo or Quartette Number 


7. Our Boys Will Shine Tonight 

This is given after the second course. All ladies stand, and holding 
their glasses (water glasses) high, they sing the verse once. The 
second time, all face left and move forward eight steps holding glasses 
high as they sing first two lines. 

Face the gentlemen. The men hold glasses toward them, and sing 
third and fourth lines. Face opposite direction, and finish in same way, 
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moving back to places. (This can be easily directed by Song Leader.) 
The gentlemen respond by singing Sweet Adeline and lifting their 
glasses. 


8. Grand Opera Quartette and Orchestra 
Give another number. 
(Tables are quickly moved back after the last course and chairs are 
placed at one end of the hall, leaving a large cleared space. At one 
side of the room, where there are double doors, a sheet has been hung 
for a shadow play.) 


g. Jokes 

Jokes on members of the club have been gathered by a committee 
and made into limericks or jingles which are acted out behind the sheet. 
The jingle is read, then the acting takes place while appropriate music 
is played. This is funny and not at all difficult. It has been very success- 
ful. One picture I have seen illustrated a member who had been en- 
gaged more than once, and of whom there were recent rumors. He was 
crossing the stage with a bride, while many other former friends were 
following after, some shaking their fists, some weeping, etc. The bride’s 
veil was a Turkish towel and her bouquet was a newspaper. 


to. Auto Race 

Each one takes his or her chair, and then all march by twos down the 
center, then by fours and sixes. Space so that there are three or four 
feet between the rows. Place chairs and sit down. The lines should be 
the same length and have the same number in each. Each line takes the 
name of a car. On “Go!” the leader of each line runs down the aisle 
on the left, around the end of his line, and up the aisle on the right. He 
touches the next one behind him and sits down. The next car starts at 
once. The row that finishes first wins. Usually the Ford wins. 


11. What Food Today? 

All bring chairs to center. Some may be back to back. Others in small 
groups. Have two less chairs than people. Each one selects the name of 
some food for himself. The leader begins to march around in and out 
among the chairs. As he marches, he calls names of foods—anyone hav- 
ing the name called follows him. Several may have the same name. 
When all, or almost all have responded, he calls ‘““The meal is served i 
and everyone tries to get a seat. The two left out continue the game, 
taking turns in calling names of food. 


12. Good-bye, My Lover, Good-bye 

All march with partners they happen to be near, and sing verse. On 
chorus, all face center, join hands, and swing arms forward and back 
ward. 
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13. Auld Lang Syne : 
Sing one verse with hands joined in circle, and moving bodies slightly 
to left and right in time. 


IV. WHEN WE ENTERTAIN OUR FRIENDS FROM 
ANOTHER CLUB 


This begins with a dinner. During the dinner, there are songs, led by 
a Song Leader. The program of stunts is given just after the dinner. 
Some contestants are selected beforehand for some of the stunts, be- 
cause they need a bit of preparation, but several numbers are open to all 
of the guests. 


1. The Golf Quartette 

These men are costumed in eccentric golf suits and their song is a 
parody on some well-known song, as, The Bull Dog on the Bank,? The 
Golf Ball on the Bank. Bring in jokes about some of the golf en- 
thusiasts. 


2. A Tug of War 
Blondes against Brunettes. 


3.. The Bell Ringers 

Give some appropriate name, perhaps the name of the town. This 
group is dressed to represent a family, mother, father, big sister, small 
brother and sister, etc. The bells are arranged on a long table. They are: 
Dumb Bells; Sleigh Bells; Cow Bells; Bird Cage with bell suspended 
inside; Blue Bell—a large paper bluebell with a bell fastened on the 
inside; A Gong; Bottle with small. bell hung inside, etc. 

The number is worked out just as a professional group of bell ringers 
would play. 





4. Relay—Married Men vs. Single Men 

This is a walking relay or a running relay, or it may be a stunt re- 
lay. Players line up in files, facing a goal at end of room. On “Go!” the 
first one in each file walks or runs to goal, does some stunt as folding 
arms, sitting down on floor and rising, or standing close against the 
wall, bending over and picking up a handkerchief; runs back, touches 
next one and goes to end of line. This continues until one side wins. 
Have an even number on each side. 


5. Songs by Everyone 


6. The Shadow Stunt—The Fat Man and the Lean One 

A sheet is put up between double doors, and the light tried out to 
see how near to the sheet the actors need to be to make a distinct shadow 
for those in front to see clearly. 


6 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book, (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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Two men have umbrellas. One (the fat man) raises his, the other 
keeps his lowered. Place a sheet over each one so that the feet show, 
and then place a small bowl on top of each umbrella, for the head, and 
set a hat on it. A doctor enters the scene. As the Fat Man sighs and 
says “If I could only lose a hundred pounds,” the doctor in pantomime 
assures him that he can, and gives him a dose of medicine. The fat man 
gradually lowers his umbrella, making a wonderful change in his 
weight. 

The Thin Man sighs to be fat and gets his dose of medicine from an- 
other bottle, and he begins to gradually raise his umbrella until he is very 
fat. 

Other shadow stunts can easily be developed. 


7. Blindfolded Boxing Match 

Several couples enter this event. They stand face to face with their 
partners. They are blindfolded, given the gloves, asked to turn around 
three times, and then the starting whistle is blown. Time is called in 
two minutes. Three rounds are played. This is very funny. 


8. The Athletic Wedding 

This is a wedding party. The bride and her maid of honor or several 
bridesmaids are costumed in a very impromptu way. All taking part in 
the ceremony, as well as the guests, must do some athletic exercise as 
they enter, and throughout the ceremony. This is funny and has many 


possibilities. The ushers may enter doing calesthenics or turning cart- — 


wheels or handsprings. The bride may waltz in. The minister and 
everyone continue some activity throughout the ceremony. Music is 
played throughout. The reading of the service is in pantomime. A sug- 
gestion: the groom plays basket ball, the bride plays golf, and the min- 
ister skips. 


g. Songs and Good Night 


V. A WEEKLY EVENING OF GAMES 


Billiards, quoits, volley-ball, handball, a tournament between club 
members from different states or from different colleges or from differ- 
ent sections of the town—this makes an interesting winter program. 
Interclub contests between the different men’s clubs are interesting, with 
some reward for the winners. 


VI. AN ICE MARDI GRAS 


One or more men’s clubs have decided to sponsor a skating rink for 
the community. The rink is opened with an Ice Mardi Gras. It is 
lighted with strings of lights over which are hung lanterns made of 
bright paper. Bonfires light up the shores. At one end an ice palace, 
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_ lighted with different colors, makes a very attractive setting. Everyone 
_ in town has a chance to help. The lanterns have been made at school 
_ and in many of the homes. 

_ Everyone comes with some suggestion of a Mardi Gras costume. A 
bright scarf and cap, any fancy costume, streamers, confetti and other 


_ carnival accessories are in evidence. 


1; A Parade on skates. 
2. Ice Yachting demonstration. 
3. Skating with partners, and every time the whistle blows, every- 
one must change partners. 
. Skating Race—For Boys. 
. Skating Race—For Girls. 
. Run and slide. Race for boys and girls 9 to 12 years old. 
. All skate toward center of rink and sing some college songs. 
. Coasting on sleds for distance—Boys and Girls. 
. Ice Shinny, or simplified ice-hockey—High School Boys. 
10. Skating Race—For men 20 to 50 years old. 
11. Demonstration of Skate Sailing. 
Make the sail of sheeting, the frame of bamboo. One person or sev- 
eral can use it. It is controlled by ropes attached to the sail and the 
frame, as on a sailboat. You can carry your sail, or have it fastened 


© CON QU 


to you. The first is less dangerous. 


12. Singing around the bonfire and a parade around the rink. 


VII. A STUNT EVENING 


Have equipment ready for all the stunts. Call the same number from 
- each club or side or from whatever groups your guests are divided into. 
Have some stunts done by two people, and in some others have more 
- competition. It is fun to have the guests and hosts mixed up and divide 
_ the company into four groups. Give each group a name, as, The Gumps; 
The Goops; Gasoline Alley Family ; Mutt and Jett Family. 

Each group is given some crépe paper and scissors. They have a few 
moments to: array themselves in some symbol which fits their name. 
_ There will need to be Judges, Starters, Referees, also a Score-keeper in 


each group. 


Stunts and Races 


1. A Chicken Race : 
Men line up on starting line. On “Go!” each one grasps his ankles 
and holding on, walks to goal. The one arriving first wins. 


2. Stick Candy Chew 
Have a stick of candy for each contestant. On “Go!” All eat. Who 


wins? 


yy 
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3. Putting the Shot 


Each one takes his own handkerchief, ties one knot in it. On “Go!” 
he throws it as far as possible. Who threw farthest? 


4. The Long Chew or Chewing the String. See page 29. 


5. Standing Broad Grin 
Contestants grin as broadly as possible as judges measure. Whose 
grin is the broadest ? 


6. Rooster Fight 
Couples fold arms, and hopping on one foot, try to make opponent 
put down other foot. Who wins? 


7. Long Drop 
A milk bottle is placed in front of each contestant, who stands. He 
is given ten beans to drop in the bottle. Who gets the most in? 


8. Hopping or One-Legged Race 
Line up and hop to goal. 


g. Race in Ten Steps 

Players are in two groups. One at either end of hall, in line. On 
“Go!” the leader counts ten quickly. All can run while he counts, but 
if a player takes a step after he stops counting, that player must re- 
turn and begin again. Repeat until someone has won by reaching the 
other side. 


10. Apple Race 

Each contestant has an apple, while a piece of paper lies opposite 
him on goal line. On “‘Go!”’ each one runs to goal line, sits down, eats 
apple, wraps up the core in paper, leaves paper on goal line and returns. 
First one back to starting line wins. 


11, Candle Race 
Each contestant is given a lighted candle which he tries to carry to 
goal and back without losing the light. 


12. Ball and Stick Race. See page 35. 
Counting one or two points for each event, who has the most points? 
Present awards. 


VIII. A COMMUNITY FORUM 


The men’s clubs of a town decided to conduct a Community Forum, 
headed once a month or every two weeks by a different club. Some of 
the subjects which seemed worth while and of some help in the civic 
problems of the town were: 
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xr. What are our Community Interests? 

This gives a basis for future programs. It was decided that every 
commercial, civic, and recreational interest in the town was a com- 
munity interest. The fact was that many of us knew very little about 
how different interests in the town were developed, and it was decided 
to learn more about everyday things in our town. 

‘These subjects followed: 


2. City, County and National Administration 

Short practical talks by Members of City Administration, County 
Commissioner, Postmaster, on “How We Work—Your Relation to Us 
—-Our Relation to You.” 


3. The Bankers’ Night 
What we should know about a bank. Led by bankers. 


4. The Physicians’ Night 
The Community health. Led by Health Commissioner, and other 
physicians. 


5. Commercial Night 
Drygoods—methods of testing fabrics, fixing of prices. 
Groceries. Rise and fall of prices. What governs them, etc. 


6. Our Community and the Farm Bureau 
Urban and rural problems. 


7. What to Boost 

Which of these Weeks shall we boost first ?—Play, Learn to Swim, 
Plant a Tree, Good Health, Safety. 

The Forum can grow into a very vital community asset. 


IX. A MINSTREL SHOW 


Here is a bibliography from which to build your Minstrel Shows. 
In addition to this, you will have Songs, Jokes and Dances of your own 
to put into such a program. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. Minstrel Show Material 


How to Get Up a MInsTREL SHow, by Press Eldridge. Full of the best prac- 
tical advice, based on an experience of 30 years. Samuel French. 30 
cents. 

One Bic Scream, by Press Eldridge. A collection of poems, recitations, jokes, 
limericks, monologues and stories. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Mapison’s BupceT No. 20. Here is the latest Madison’s Budget with the new- 
est original monologues——Samuel French. $7.04. 
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Minstret Laucus, by Vance Clifford. Everything for the home-made minstrel 
show. T. 8S. Denison & Co. go cents. : 

A BuNbLE oF BurRNT Cork Comepy, by Harry L. Newton. T. §. Denison 
& Co. go cents. 

DENISON’s MINSTREL WinDow Carbs. Three handsome designs, each in two 
colors, mounted on heavy cardboard. T. S. Denison & Co. Per dozen 
$2.40. Per hundred $15.00. 

Tatxinc Acrs For Two, by Arthur Leroy Kaser. A collection of 19 snappy 
comedies for two players. T. S. Denison & Co. 60 cents. 














II. Choruses 


SEARCHLIGHT MunsTreEL CHorus. Something unique in opening choruses. 
Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. 

THE OLp Timer, by George A. Elton. An opening and Finale. Walter H. 
Baker Co. 75 cents. 

ALABAMA SonG Cuorus. Includes: Operatic Opening Chorus; Swanee River 
Blues; Chinese Love Song; In the Evening by the Moonlight Long Ago; 
I’ve Had 57 Varieties of Sweethearts; Mud Pie Days and six others. 
Walter H. Baker Co. Program complete $3.75. Orchestrations $5.00. 

QUINTELLE MINSTREL, First Part, by Ward Morely. Aye, Bee, Cea, and Dea, 
blackface and Interlocutor. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Tue BATTLE OF ROLLIN Bones, by Frederick G. Johnson. 8 or more, 30 minutes. 

Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Buack Macic, by Arthur Leroy Kaser. Negro Farce. 2 men. 30 minutes. 
Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

THE CorNFED Cur Ups. Several good characters besides a dude quartette and 
a country band. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

THE CHURCHING OF BRUDER HArrisoN, by William Leach. 8 or more. 15 
minutes. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 


























See Minstrel Show and Bibliography in Chapter Six. 


III. Vaudeville Monologues 


BLAck D1iAMOND PHILosopHy, by Arthur Leroy Kaser. 
35 cents. 

E1cut SNAPPY VAUDEVILLE MONOLOGUES, by Arthur Leroy Kaser. 
H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Five VAUDEVILLE MONOLOGUES WITH NONSENSE AND Poetry, by Arthur Leroy 
Kaser. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Henpeckep Coon, A, by Arthur Leroy Kaser. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 
cents. 

HEADLINER MoNnoLoGuEs For MEN, by Ward Morely. 
go cents. 

EXPECTING COMPANY, Samuel French. 35 cents. . 

Forty YEARS AGo, Samuel French. 35 cents. 

OsLicinGc His LANDLADY. Samuel French. 35 cents, 

Man WHo WALKED A THOUSAND MiLEs——Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Walter H. Baker Co. 








W alter 











Walter H. Baker Co. 











IV. Vaudeville Sketches for Two Men 


An EquaL CHANCE. Rapid and Funny. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 
JosinG THE JANITOR. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 
VAUDEVILLE DouBLes. A Collection. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 
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X PLAYS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
aaa secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


I. Skits and Farces: For Men and Young Men 


Ar tar Movies, by Harold B. Allen and Joseph Capper. A Farcial comedy 
in one act. 2 men, 3 women. One of the most amusing satires on a movie 
audience ever written. Samuel French. 30 cents. : 

Awkwarp Souap, AN. 8 men. 15 minutes. Laughing novelty. Walter H. 
Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Box anp Cox, by J. M. Morton. Farce. 2 men, I woman, I interior. Modern 
costumes. Time 35 minutes. One of the most popular farces ever written. 

Samuel French. 25 cents. 

A BRAcE oF Sixes, by James A. Davitt. Playlet in one act. Interior. 2 men, I 
woman. When two clever crooks meet a third. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Broruers, THE, by J. C. McMullen. 3 men. Plays 30 minutes. The play has 
two endings. One funny, one dramatic. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Do Men Gossip? by Orrin A. Breiby. Comedy. 5 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. 
Modern costumes. 25 minutes. The question is answered. Samuel French 




















30 cents. 
Girt to Orper, A, by Bessie W. Springer. College Sketch. Rapid in action. 
Extremely funny. Samuel French. 30 cents. 





Huccer Muccer, by H. Saville Clark. Farce. 2 men. 30 minutes. Two lodgers 
in the same room try to swindle each other. Samuel French. 25 cents 

IrtsH Tutor, by Earl of Glengall. Farce. 5 men, 2 women. Plays 40 minutes. 
An old favorite. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

*Lection, by E. P. Conkle. Sketch. 5 men, 1 woman. Interior. Modern rural 
costumes. Plays 20 minutes. Samuel French. jo cents. 

Music Hat Cuarms, by Gerald Pioneer. A College Skit. 10 to 16 men. Plays 
45 minutes. Life on the eve of a football game. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Mrs. FLYNN’s Lopcers, by Henry A. Kniffen. Farce. 4 men, 1 woman. Interior. 
Plays 40 minutes. Extremely funny. Specialties may be introduced. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Otp Counrry STorE, THE, by E. Warner Bardley and J. Reeder Reeves. 15 
men. (The part of Woman is to be played by a man.) Plays 25 minutes. 
A good old-time farce——Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Preppy Procram For Men, A. A complete program. Contains stunts, songs 
parodies, debates, etc.—/W alter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 
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Tree RocUEs AND A Rascat, by Wilna Wigginton. Farce. 4 men. Characters 
are a Darky, a Judge, a Lawyer and a Scoundrel. Samuel French. 30 
cents. 

Two Gents In A Fix, by W. E. Suter. Capital farce. 2 men. Plays 15 minutes. 
Scene in a railway station. Very funny. Samuel French. 25 cents. 
WANTED, A PITCHER. 11 men. Plays 30 minutes. How Hank, the crack pitcher 
of the home team, is detained, but finally reaches his team. Walter H. 

Baker Co. 25 cents. 

WORKING ON THE RAILROAD, by Arthur Leroy Kaser. A railroad section gang 
musical act. Snappy act for male quartette. 15 minutes. Walter H. 
Baker Co. 30 cents. : 

DINNER FOR Two, by R. C. Carton. Farce. 3 men. Plays 30 minutes. 1 interior. 

Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

GuosT oF JERRY BUNDLER, THE, by W. W. Jacobs and Charles Rock. 7 men. 
1 interior. Plays 30 minutes. Are we afraid of ghosts? Samuel French. 
30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

P’s AND Q’s, by Annie Nathan-Meyer. Farce. 2 men, 2 women. 1 interior. Plays 
3o minutes. Can you tell a person’s character by his or her handwriting? 
Good. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 























II. Plays That Require a Bit More Work 


Some grave, some gay, all very good for Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Associations 


CHOOSING A CAREER, by G. A. de Caillavet. 3 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. 30 
minutes. A farce of mistaken identity. Full of humorous situations. 
Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Grammar, by Labiche. Farce. 4 men, I woman. 1 interior. Plays 35 minutes. 
A charming comedy of one of the best French dramatists. Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 

Miss CIviILIZATION, by Richard Harding Davis. 4 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. 
Plays 30 minutes. Two burglars. Reddy the Kid, Gentleman Joe, and 
others. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

THE Wacer, by Giuseppe Giacosa. Romantic Comedy. 4 men, 1 woman. Cos- 
tumes of the Middle Ages. It tells of a wager made by a proud young 
page, who risks his life on the outcome of a game of chess. Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 


All Men Are Fools, by H. M. Vernon. Comedy. Modern English Military 
Uniforms. Plays 20 minutes. An effective little sketch of British army life 
in India. In Four PLays FoR MALE CHARACTERS. Samuel French. 75 
cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

BumBLepuppy, by J. W. Rogers. Comedy. Interior. Plays 40 minutes. A char- 
acter sketch of rare charm. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Case of Jimmy Walker, The, by H. M. Vernon. Comedy. Interior. Modern 
and police costumes. Plays 30 minutes. About crooks and detectives. In 
yo ‘gon FOR MALE CHARACTERS. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
5.00. ‘ 

CLERICAL Error, A, by Henry Arthur Jones. Comedy. 3 men, 1 woman. Plays 
40 minutes. Very popular with amateurs. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

_ (Royalty $5.00.) 

Cripples, by David Pinski. 5 men. Exterior scene. Plays 20 minutes. A bitter 
satire on human life. For advanced group. In TEN PLays By PINsKI. 
Samuel French. $2.00. (Royalty $5.00.) 

HIGHLAND Lecacy, A., by Brandon Thomas. Comedy. 5 men, 2 women. A 
young man passes the test, and is relieved of his difficulties ——Samuel 
French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 
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In Aunt Mahaly’s Cabin, by Paul Green. Negro Melodrama, in 1 act. 10 men, 
I woman, several extras. A gripping dramatic incident, written by a 
dramatist of rare power. In IN THE VALLEY. Samuel French. $2.60. 

_ Also published separately, 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Kite, The, by Holland Hudson. Chinese Fantasy. 8 men, 1 woman. Chinese 
costumes. Plays 1 hour. In One-Act PLAys FoR STAGE AND STUDY, 3RD 

} SERIES. Samuel French. $3.15. (Royalty $5.00.) 

_ Lucy, the Farmer's Daughter, by Glen Hughes. Rural melodrama. 4 men, 

2 women. A burlesque in free verse on the old time rural melodrama. 
= ee PLays FoR MuMMeERs.——Samuel French. $1.50. (Royalty 
5.00. 

_ Lorp oF THE Harvest, THE, by Lawrence Housman. A morality play in 1 act. 6 

men, I woman. 1 exterior. Fancy costumes. Plays 30 minutes. This play 

deals with a situation terse with significance—Samuel French. 35 cents. 

(Royalty $5.00.) 

_PEAcE MaAnaeuvrses, by Richard Harding Davis. 3 men, 1 woman. Mili- 

. — Plays 40 minutes. Samuel French, 30 cents. (Royalty 

5.00. 

PLEASE OmiT FLowers, by Nathaniel L. Foster. Character comedy. 5 men, 2 
women. Plays 35 minutes. An elderly gentleman is cured of his imaginative 
ailments. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Preity Little Plum Pit, Chinese-American romance. 5 men, 1 woman. Chinese 
and American costumes. Plays 15 minutes. An amusing burlesque on 
Chinese Plays. In NEw PiLAys For MUMMERS. Samuel French. $1.50. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

Risinc oF THE Moon, Tue, by Lady Gregory. Comedy. For description see 
of one act plays in Chapter Five. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty 
'5.00.). 

SENTIMENTAL Cuss, A, by Douglas Murray. Comedy. 5 men, r woman. 
Interior. Plays 40 minutes. Produced in London over 600 times. Compli- 
cations of plot and character make this a masterpiece. Samuel French. 

; 75 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

SHE Loves ME Not, by George Bloomguest. Sketch. 4 men, 1 woman. Plays 
30 minutes. Splendid for young men’s clubs. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

-Tasiow, by Arthur Eckersley. Tragic farce. Plays 20 minutes. An effective 
dramatic sketch- Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

- Tuat’s My Haz, by Doty Hobart. Farce. 7 men, 1 woman. Interior. Plays 30 
minutes. Especially intended for use at banquets. Samuel French. 30 
cents. (Royalty $5.00.) ; 

Turse BLIND Mice, by William Muskerry. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 25 minutes. 
Full of fun and pleasant satire. When ordering, mention author’s name. 

Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 






































Brothers, by Lewis Beach. Comedy. Interior. Plays 30 minutes. A sardonic 
comedy. Very effective. For three men. In Four ONE Act PLays, 
Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

CaT AND THE CHERUB, THE, by Chester B. Fernald. Drama. 7 men, 2 women. 
Chinese costumes. Plays 50 minutes. A thrilling Chinese drama. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) ‘ 

Columbine in Business, by Rachel Lyman Field. Modern Harlequinade. 3 men, 
1 woman. Plays 30 minutes. A new twist to an old favorite. In Six PLays. 

Samuel French. $1.35 (Royalty $10.00.) : 

Marcuinc Men, by James Henry O’Brien. 7 men, 1 woman. Exterior. Costumes, 
U. S. Army. Red Cross uniform on lady. One of the most remarkable and 
striking one-act plays ever written———Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty 
$10.00.) 
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III. Plays that are Longer 


ComMEpY OF Errors, THE, by William Shakespeare. 5 acts. 13 men, 4 women. 
Costumes Greek or Elizabethan. Very suitable for a Boys’ School. 
Samuel French. 25 cents. 

His FaTuer’s Son, by G. R. Bridgham. 3 acts. 14 men. 2 interiors. Plays 134 
hours. A son who shows his colors. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

In THE SHADOW oF THE Rockigs, by Frank H. Bernard. A romance of the 
Golden West, 3 acts. 8 men, 3 women. A very popular western drama. 
——Samuel French. 30 cents. 

IRISHMAN IN Lonpon, by Macready. Farce. 2 acts. 6 men, 3 women. Plays one 
hour. Costumes of 50 years ago. Always pleases. Samuel French. 25 
cents. 

Lucky Gutcn, by Charles S. Bird. Drama in 3 acts. 7 men, 4 women. Modern 
and western costumes. Very popular play. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
MAN WITH THE Nose, THE. Two scenes. 8 men. Plays 40 minutes. Very clever 
in idea and in treatment. A great success in its original performance at St. 

George’s Trade School. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Mascot, THE. 3 acts. A lively college comedy. Opportunity to introduce 
musical numbers. Excellent sketch for a college Glee Club. zo or more 
young men. Plot deals with a classmate’s sacrifice to save the football 
team. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

ON THE Quiet, by G. R. Bridgham. 2 acts. 12 men. Plays 114 hours. A French- 
man mystery play. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

PIKE O’CALLAGHAN, by Wybert Reeve. Drama, 2 acts, 7 men, 2 women. Very 
popular among Irish Plays. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

SPEED Limit, ‘THE. Sketch in 2 scenes. 5 men. Plays 20 minutes. A good-natured 
skit on automobiling. Walter Baker Co. 25 cents. 





























GoLr, by Julia Lincoln Andrews. Plays in 2 acts. 6 men, 4 women. Green Kep- 
pers, Caddies, Golfers, etc. Plays 114 hours. An excellent comedy for Coun- 
try Clubs. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Man WirHouT a Country, THE. A play in a Prologue. 3 acts and an epilogue. 
Founded on the famous story of Edward E. Hale. 22 or more men, 2 
women. Costumes early 19th century, American Army and Navy, and 
modern. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Monkey’s Paw, THE, by W. W. Jacobs. A story in 3 scenes. Dramatized by 
Louis N. Parker. 4 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. Plays an hour. Full of grip- 
ping situations and mystery. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 











HELD BY THE Enemy, by William Gillette. A Military Drama in 5 acts. 14 
men, 3 women. 4 interiors. Effective trial scene, and unusual element of 
suspense throughout——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Ir Pays To ADVERTISE, by Roi Cooper Megrue and Walter Hackett. Farce in 3 
acts. 8 men, 4 women. 2 interiors. One of the liveliest comedies that has 
been seen in a long time-———Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Just Supposz, by A. E. Thomas. A Whimsical Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, 2 
women. 1 interior, 1 exterior. Plays 24% hours. If Princes could choose 
eas oo. Thereby hangs a tale——Samuel French. 75 cents.. (Royalty 

25.00. 

MAN FroM Mexico, THE, by H. A. Du Sanchet. Farce. 3 acts. ro men, 4 women. 
2 easy interiors. Modern costumes. Plays 2 hours. The action is quick, the 
plot is droll, the merriment is plentiful. Always insures a crowded house. 
—Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

NERvous WRECK, THE, by Owen Davis. Comedy in 3 acts. 9 men, 2 women. x in- 
terior, 2 exteriors. Costumes modern. This play had a long run on Broad- 
way. It combines hilarious situations with mystery and interesting turns. 
Amateur acting rights reserved for the present in cities where there are 
ie companies. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty quoted on applica- 
ton. ; 
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PRIVATE SECRETARY, THE, by Charles Hawtrey. A farcial comedy in 3 acts. 9 
men, 4 women. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. One of the funniest, and at 
the same time the cleanest farce-comedies ever written. Samuel French. 
30 cents. 

Roya, Mountep, Tue, by Cecil B. deMille. Drama in 4 acts. 1x men, 2 women 
(can be produced by 9 men, 2 women). 1 interior, 3 exteriors A thrilling 
oy the Canadian northwest——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
}25.00. 

Syivia Runs Away, by Robert Housum. Farcial Comedy in 3 acts. 9 men, 2 
women. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Tke play is woven about the lost 
heiress, and the efforts of three young men to locate her and win the 
$10,000 reward. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 











_ Wrrcuine Hour, THE, by Augustus Thomas. Play in 4 acts. 12 men, 4 women. 


3 interiors. Modern costumes. The wonderful power of thought transfer- 
ence is woven into the plot. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Wronc Mr. Wricut, THE, by George Broadhurst. A farce in 3 acts. 7 men, 4 
women. 1 interior, 1 exterior. Plays 214 hours A roaring farce with all 
the complications that could possibly arise. Everything is straightened out 
in clever fashion. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 








Chapter Eight 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


'VERY community has a number of women’s organizations, such 
as the American Legion Auxiliary, Women’s Study Clubs, | 
Lodges, Musical Clubs, Mothers’ Clubs, Daughters of the | 

American Revolution, Church Associations, Y. W. C. A., and others, | 


who have a valuable contribution to make to the community social life. 


The American Legion Auxiliary and the Y. W. C. A. often give social 





evenings for their own workers, or plan programs which include other | 
women’s organizations. The Federated Women’s Clubs of a certain | 
section want to introduce a social program into their conferences, city, 
county, or state. Other clubs want to entertain the children of the com- 


munity. 


‘There are programs which are purely social, and others which are 
the results of club activities, as those in the Dramatic or the Music | 


Department. These programs have been used many times by small and 
large groups. They need some leadership, but not more than is foun 
in the average group. Try them, adapt them, and enjoy them. 


I. LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 


Every member brings her mother or a near relative who will enjoy — 


hearing of olden days. Each one comes in a costume such as her mother 
wore when she was young. This quaint setting will prepare the minds 
of the guests for the program. 


1. Old Oaken Bucket? 
Sung by everyone. 


2. Stories I Used To Hear 
An Indian Story of the early days? when grandmother 0 knew 
the Indians, and great-grandfather traded with them. 


3. Indian Songs 
These may be found in Indian Games and Dances with Native 
1Songs Worth While. (T. 8. Dennison & Co., $1.00.) 


2 Bluebird Time, by Ellen M. Donaldson, in Stories of Nature and Indian 
Life. (Milton ray Co., $1.75.) 
116 
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| Songs 8 by Alice C. Fletcher; The Peace Pipe,* by Frederick Converse; 
The Sun Worshippers.® \ 





| 


: Wy 
u 


4. Games 
Some of the Old Singing Games by a group: Here We Go ’Round 
the Mulberry Bush, The Muffin Man, Pops Goes The Weasel,’ and 


_ others. 


5. An Old Reading 
One that some one of us used to give: Curfew Shall Not Ring 
— Tonight. 


6. An Old Song 
One that we used to sing: Ben Bolt, Annie Laurie,® or Flow Gently, 


. Sweet Afton.® 


7. Stories 
Of the old settlers, given by their descendants. 


8C. C. Birchard, $2.00. 

4 Piano-vocal Score. (C. C. Birchard, $1.00.) 

5 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 

6 Children’s Singing Games, by Mari Ruef Hofer. (A Flanagan & Co., 50 
cents.) 

7 Old Tunes, New Rimes, by Mari Ruef Hofer. (A Flanagan & Co., 40 
cents.) 

8 These two songs in Old Tunes, New Rimes, as in footnote 7. 

9This and balance of songs in program in Twice 55 Community Songs— 
The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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8. Old Daguerreotypes 
Pose or show them. 


g. Songs of the Civil War Days 
My Old Kentucky Home and Tenting Tonight. 


to. Old Group Dances 
A Pioneer Dance. (See Chapter Nineteen, Dances.) 


rr. Famous American Women 
Short sketches of some of our famous women. 





12. The American Folk Music 
Negro Spirituals,’° and Folk Songs, such as Swing Low, Sweet | 
Chariot and Old Black Joe. 


13. A Village Choir of 1848 
Sing an old song, as, duld Lang Syne. 


II. A PROGRAM OF FOLK MUSIC OF ENGLAND, 
IRELAND, AND FRANCE 


Stories are given by those who have traveled in these countries. | 
Music for this, and many more programs will be found in One Hundred 
Folk Songs of All Nations. Dances of these countries are presented — 
in costume by groups from school or club. These dances may be found | 
in The Folk Dance Book, by C. Ward Crampton, and in Dances of — 
ee People,’* by Elizabeth Burchenal. Also see Chapter Nineteen in this — 

ook. 


III. HONOR TO SHAKESPEARE 
A Shakespearean Festival 


The material for this program is chosen according to the interests 
of club members and of friends upon whom they may call for assistance. 

Songs, Prologues, Scenes from Plays, Processionals of characters, 
groupings, and excerpts from plays may be used in a variety of ways, 
making many charming programs.}4 

Shakespeare may be the dominant character on the stage and these, 
his children, may pass before him. 


10 Fifty-eight Spirituals, edited by Dr. Hollis. (C. C. Birchard, $1.00.) 

11 Chas. H. Ditson Co., $2.50. 

12 A. S. Barnes & Co., $2.40. 

18 G, Schirmer, Inc., $2.00. 

14Costume plates for Shakespearean plays can be obtained from Samuel | 
French at $1.00 per set. 
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Midsummer Nighi’s Dream 


1. Music 


Overture to Midsummer Night's Dream,* by Mendelssohn. 


_2. Narrator 


& 


Reads: J know a bank where the wild thyme grows 
Where Ox slips and the nodding violet grows," etc. 
(At the close of this passage—) 
3. Music 
~ A part of Scherzo, from incidental music to Midsummer Night's 


- Dream," by Mendelssohn. 


This is the sprightly music of the Elves, the flight of Puck through 


Brake and Brier. During this number, the Elves dance before Shake- 


speare, and pass from view as the music ends. Or the Elves may Pre- 


cede a Processional of some of the characters in the play across the 
_ stage. 


As You Like It 


4. Chorus 
’ Under the Greenwood Trees* During the song, the Shepherds and 


the Country Lassies gather and do an Old English Country Dance, as: 


- Gathering Peascods or Hey, Boys, Up Go We, by Cevil Sharp,*® or one 
of the several English dances given in Folk Dances and Games,”® by 
Caroline Crawford. As they finish the dance, the Narrator reads: All 
the Worid’s a Stage,” etc. At the end of this passage, the Shepherds 


and Lassies group at each side of Shakespeare as characters in the play 


pass in a Processional, while Under the Greenwood Tree is sung softly. 


Hamlet 


5. Scene 


As the curtain opens, Hamlet is alone on the stage. He gives his 


soliloquy To Be, or Not To Be.”? As he finishes, he sits in meditation as 


the characters in the play slowly pass. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost 


6. Chorus 
When Daisies Pied and Violets Blue from music in Love’s Labour's 


, i ost.?* 


15 Century Music Publishing Co., 15 cents. 

16 Midsummer Night’s Dream, Acting Edition. (Samuel French, 25 cents.) 
17 Century Music Publishing Co., 15 cents. 

18 4s You Like It, Vocal Music. (Samuel French, $1.00.) 

19 Country Dance Tunes, Set II. (H. W. Gray Co., 75 cents.) 

20 A, S. Barnes & Co., $2.40. 

2145 You Like It, acting edition. (Samuel French, 25 cents.) 

22 Hamlet, acting edition. (Samuel French, 25 cents. ) 

28 Lowe’s Labour’s Lost, Vocal Music. (Samuel French, 50 cents.) 
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The Flowers in Shakespeare’s plays dance before them, and as they 
finish they group around Shakespeare, who stands. 


Romeo and Juliet 

7. Chorus 
Waltz Song from music of Romeo and Juliet,?* by Gounod. Others | 
who have appeared in the scenes come onto the stage during the sing- | 
ing. They form groups, which remain, while the Narrator speaks: 


The Tempest 

8. Narrator 
These our actors, as I foretold you, were all spirits, and are melted 
into air,2® etc. As the passage ends, the Waltz Song again, played quite 
fast, as the Recessional leaves the stage. Use a measure of music for | 
each step. 





IV. SPRING PICNIC 


This is for the club membership only, or you may have guests, the | 
husbands, or another club. 
All wear old clothes. Ten minutes of singing precedes the athletic | 
program. At the end of the singing, all march, following the leader. 
The leader finally takes the group to a committee from whom each 
receives a slip of paper with a Group name on it, two colors of crépe 
paper, and several pins. The slips have one of the following names on 
them: Mutt and Jeff Group; The Gold Dust Twins and Friends; ‘The 
Gumps; The Spaghetti Family; The Big Little Family; The Mary 
Mixups. (These names are only suggestive.) 

Each Group, or Family has colors, those of The Gold Dust Twins, 
for example, being yellow and black. When all of the slips and crépe 
paper. colors have been given out, one person in each group is designated 
as leader. Each leader calls the members of her group together, and they 
adorn themselves with their colors. They make caps or rosettes or any- 
thing they choose, as long as their colors are worn. Each group has 
two entries for each event. There are judges to decide the first and 
second winners in each event. Songs and yells by the various groups add 
to the program. 

After each event the winners are announced through the megaphone, 
and the name of the Group is always given. Prizes are awarded. They 
may be lollipops, sticks of candy, animal crackers, funny toys, elaborate 
ribbon streamers of crépe paper, or any nonsensical prize. Yells and 
Songs go on throughout the contests. 


24 Romeo and Juliet, Music. (Samuel French, 50 cents.) 
25 The Tempest, acting version. (Samuel French, 25 cents.) 
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Program 


1. The Long Step 

On “Go!” contestants leave the starting line, and walk to the fin- 
ish. (Distance prescribed.) The one doing it in the fewest steps wins. 
Speed does not count. 


_ 2. Apple Race. See page 61. 
3. Chariot Race. See page 101. 


- 4. Lollipop Race 

Contestants sit in a straight line where all may see. Each is given 
a lollipop, and some bits of cloth and paper, some pins and a pencil. 
With these, the lollipop is dressed as attractively as possible. Awards 
are given to the two who finish first, or the judge may select the two 


__ best-dressed lollipops. 


_ 5. The Egg Balance 

Each contestant is given a spoon and a hard-boiled egg. On ‘“‘Go!” he 
_ must balance the egg on the spoon, running to the goal line as fast as 
_ possible without dropping the egg. 


6. Distance Throw 
_ The contestants are given paper sacks, blown up. They stand on 


the starting line, and on “Go!” throw the sacks as far as they can. 


7. Peanut Throw 

A box is placed in the center of the floor and a 10-foot circle drawn 

around it. The contestants, each with ten peanuts, stand on this line; 

on “Go!” they try to throw the peanuts, one at a time into the box. 
The first and second awards go to those who throw the most. 


- 8. All Aboard. See Traveler’s Race page 35. 


g. Grand March 

A Grand March of all the groups with their winning members. 
_ This march is made amusing by a leader calling the following direc- 
tions: “Forward March! ... Chins Elevated! ... Jump Up and 
Down Three Times and Clap Your Hands Once! ... Forward 
March on Heels! Twos, Center March, Knees Bent! . . . Fours 
Center March Hands Joined and Toes Turned In!’ etc. 


to. Refreshments : 
The guests sit in groups. Following the refreshments, there is a short 


program of Games, Stunts, and Singing. For example: 
11. The Census Taker *° 
' All form in two lines with about twenty feet between. The judges 


26 See Appendix VII, Recreation Bibliography, for Games also Games in 
_ index. : 
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who do not belong to any group are the Census Takers. They take turns | 
calling for Families. For example, on the order “The Gumps Move!” 
all the Gumps, on whichever side they happen to be, must change over | 
to the other side. The Census Takers try to catch them as they move. | 
Those who are caught aid in the chase. The various Families are called | 
until over half are caught. The group having the most members left | 
wins. 









12. Each Family has five minutes in ‘which to arrange a stunt 
which is then presented before the group. cm 

After that all sing Lil Liza Jane and Reuben and Rachel and similar 
songs.?7 


| 
| 


7 


V. A MUSICAL CARNIVAL 


The hall is festooned in many colors. Each guest comes costumed to | 
represent some piece of music, vocal or instrumental. These costumes 
may be elaborate or simple, but they must be amusing. Besides costuming | 
to represént a song or an instrumental number, each must impersonate | 
this number throughout the evening. For example, anyone impersonating 
the Blue Danube will have a costume in shades of blue, and will always 
waltz in moving from one place to another. The person choosing the | 
Hungarian Rhapsody will go into rhapsodies over everything. If Whis- 
pering is chosen, everything will be spoken in a whisper. | 


1. Grand Parade 


2. A Costume Parade 

This is a part of the program, should also be a character parade, 
each one representing his character. Each guest brings with her a few 
measures of the music which she represents. This she leaves with the 
judge, who gives her a number on entering. This number is registered 
on her piece of music for the information of the judges. During the 
evening, cards containing the titles of the various pieces of music, with 
pencils, are given out. The music brought by guests is then played, 
and as each tune is played, the guests tell on the card after each title, 
the number of the guest who seems to impersonate it. The time of 
guessing is limited to ten or fifteen minutes. Later numbers and char- 
acters are called, and each guest moves across the floor to: the music 
she represents. Some of the songs are sung. 


3. Refreshments 


4. Grand Finale 


As the last song chosen by the group is sung, confetti and streamers 
are thrown, and the carnival ends. 


27 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book, (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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VI. A GAME PARTY 


_ The room is arranged with tables, seating four each, as for any pro- 
gressive party. Each table is numbered, and as guests enter the hall, they 
are given a score or tally card upon which appears a table number. 
_ When all guests are seated, a short explanation is made of how the two 
_ winners at each table will progress to the next table after score cards 
_ have been punched. 

These are good games *® for the different tables: 


- 1, Anagrams 

Place a pile of letters, about three complete alphabets, and eight of 
each vowel, face down in center of table. Each player draws six or 
eight to begin with, and each player tries to make as many words as he 
can from his letters. The cards are then drawn, one at a time, in turn 
_ by each one. The two players completing the greatest number of words 
_ in a given time, progress to the next table. 


2. Animals 

Each person chooses the name of an animal during the game. Each 
player is given an equal number of cards (any kind of numbered cards 
may be used) ; these are turned face down in a pile. Simultaneously each 
one takes the top card off his pile and turns it face up, making another 
pile of face-up cards. If two cards of the same number are turned up, 
- their owners call out each other’s animal names. The one who first calls 
out the other’s name is privileged to give her all the cards she has al- 
ready turned up. The object of the game, is to get rid of one’s cards. 


_ 3. Threading Buttons 

About twenty-five buttons and eighteen inches of twine or linen 
thread are given to each player. The race is to see which two can thread 
all the buttons in the quickest time. 


4. Bean Pickup : 
A water glass, about fifteen beans or peas and two toothpicks are 


‘needed for each player. Object: to use two toothpicks in one hand and _ 
pick up beans, one at a time, and place them in the water glass. The “2 


two players picking up all the beans in shortest time progress to the 
next table. 
5. Pin Race : : j 
Give each player one strip from a paper of pins. At a given signal, 
the pins are removed, one at a time, and when all are removed from 
the paper, the players proceed to put the pins all back in the paper in 
the same pin holes. 
6. Card Toss : 
Place hat or basket in center of table. Give each player five cards, 


28 For additional Games, see Appendix VII, Recreation Bibliography and 
Index. 


a 
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and from a certain distance, toss the cards into the receptacle. The two 
tossing the most cards into the hat pass on to next table. 


7. Fifty Yard Dash. See page 84. 


8. Cutting Contests : 

Each player is given scissors and sheet of paper about nine by twelve 
inches. Cut out animals (horse, cow, pig, bear, monkey, etc.). The two 
cutting best animals move on. 


g. Millinery 

Place supply of feathers, ribbons, laces, buckles, and four old hats, 
with supply of pins, in center of table. Each player must trim a hat 
and the trimmers of the funniest and prettiest hats pass on. 


10. Zigzag Puzzles 

Take pictures from magazines or papers and cut each in about nine 
zigzag pieces. Place each puzzle in an envelope, and have enough to 
last throughout the evening without using any twice. At end of each 
play, throw away all parts, and give new puzzles each time. The two 
putting puzzles together first, pass on to next table. 


VII. NATURE HIKES 


‘These are open to the women of the community. Sometimes they 
take the form of morning hikes for mothers. Saturday afternoon hikes 
may be arranged for business girls. Sunday afternoon hikes for families. 
Definite programs are planned for these hikes. For example: One of 
those present gives a talk on Kinds of Trees. There may be a Flower 
Walk, when flowers are gathered. Someone talks on what to grow in 
an Old-Fashioned Garden, or on another walk, Shrubbery may be the 
topic of discussion—what shrubbery is poisonous, what is best to plant 
in yards. A Bird Walk offers opportunity for interesting discussions on 
native birds and how to recognize them, and on plans for Bird Houses 
and Bird Baths in the community. 

Stories appropriate to the subject are told and poems read. Different 
kinds of meals about the fire are planned for every trip. Some of the 
groups are responsible for the formation of a Hikers’ Club, open to 
everyone in the community. 


VIII. HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 


The American Legion Auxiliary and other women’s groups make a 
valuable contribution by helping to plan programs for Thanksgiving, . 
New Year’s, and other special days. A Community Open House Day on 
New Year’s Day, arranged by the women’s groups working together, 
has great possibilities for increasing neighborliness and developing a_ 
broader social life. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THANKSGIVING 


Plays and Pageants 


For Young and Older Ones 
Masque of Thanksgiving, by Rosamund Kimball. 
For 75 or more (including groups of children). Two scenes, I ex- 


‘terior. Untamed girlhood (in the days of the Indian and Puritan) to 


_ season. Simple to produce. Speaking, singing, and dancing 
_ Press, 35 cents. Royalty $5.00. 


the ripe womanhood of today. From her bounty she feeds starving peo- 
ple of the world. Appropriate for a Food Conservation Masque at any 
W omen’s 





: . Rose of Plymouth Town, by Beulah Dix and Evelyn Greeleaf Suther- 
_ land. 


A play in four acts, 4 m. and 4 w. characters. Two scene settings: 
one a Pilgrim interior, the other 2 Wood in Plymouth—or can be in 
one interior scene, if desired. Plays two hours. Is widely used. A charm- 
ing, poetic and highly interesting play. . . . It tells the story of Rose 
de la Noye, a Pilgrim of French descent, who nearly married the wrong 
man through a lover’s misunderstanding. Pilgrim costumes. Samuel 
French, 50 cents. Royalty $1o. 





_ Standish of Standish, by Annie Russell Marble 


A dramatization of Jane G. Austen’s novel of that name. The play 
is in three acts and six scenes, with one interior used throughout. 5 m. 
s w. The play tells the romance of Priscilla, John Alden and Miles 
Standish. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00. 





: Mary of Plymouth, by James Otis. 


It gives splendid illustrations of Pilgrims and Indian properties, cos- 
tumes, and interiors, and exteriors. American Book Co., 44 cents. 





_ For Younger Ones 


The Pilgrim Interlude. In Patriotic Plays and Pageants, by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay. This is an outdoor play in one act, for ten boys and 
three girls ranging in age from 8 to 14 years. Pilgrim and Indian cos- 
tumes. The play contains an Indian solo dance. It relates the story of 
how Priscilla Mullins taught a little Indian girl to spin. Dialogue and 
costumes authentic. Easy to produce. Henry Holt & Co., $1.35. 


For Young and Older Ones 
A Program using Music, Tableaux, and Reading. One Rehearsal. 





A Thanksgiving Program 


1. Song 


America sung off-stage. iy 
During this song, show pictures of Embarkation of Pilgrims, by 


29 See Chapters Thirteen to Eighteen for material for other holidays. 
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Weir, and America, a symbolic figure in the distance. Perry picture 
No. 1331,°° is a copy of this painting. 






2. An Indian Song 
As found in Indian Games and Dances with Native Songs,+ by | 
Alice Fletcher. While this is being sung off-stage, have a tableau of | 


Indians on the Trail or Indians Around the Campfire. 


3. A Ceremonial ‘ 
Use The Sun Worshippers,?? a Zuni Song, and with it The Sun 


Dance.®® 
| 
i 


4. Reading 

During the reading of Landing of the Pilgrims, by Felicia Hemans,** 
show the tableau Landing of the Pilgrims. Copy of this picture is Perry | 
picture No. 1332. | 


5. Song 
A Mighty Fortress is our God.®® 


6. Signing the Treaty 

Read the speech which Governor Bradford made at the treaty be- 
tween Massasoit and the Pilgrims (found in Chapter Five, High | 
School Parties). During the reading of this, show a tableau with 
Pilgrims on one side and Massasoit and Indian Chiefs on the other. | 


7. Reading 
Short selection from Miles Standish, by Longfellow. Show tableau 
of John Alden and Priscilla, by Broughton, Perry Picture No. 1337. 


8. America the Beautiful 
During this song, show Pilgrims Going to Church, by Broughton, 
Perry picture No. 1339, with symbolic figure of America at back. 


IX. PLAYS 


Many women’s clubs have a Drama Department. Others give one 
or two plays a year, but do no definite studying of plays. The Bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this chapter gives a carefully selected list, beginning 
with those which are easy to produce, and ending with those requiring 
more study. 

See also: Bibliographies at end of Chapters Fourteen to Eighteen and 
Appendix—V & IX. 


80 Send to Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass. 1 to 7 cents each. 

81 C, C. Birchard Co., $2.00. 

32 In Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard Co., 
15 cents.) : 

83 See pages 45, 46. 

8#See poems of Felicia Hemans in Library; or Children’s Book of Poetry. 
(John Winston Co., $1.00.) 

85 In a church Hymnal. 
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X. FOR COMMUNITIES WITH FOREIGN-BORN 


The Bureau of Naturalization of the United States Department of 
Labor has issued a number of suggestions as to ways in which women’s 
organizations can aid in helping the foreign-born prepare for loyal and 
intelligent American citizenship. — 

1. Entertaining, in American homes, wives of foreign-born men who 
have recently been naturalized. 

2. Arranging receptions for the newly naturalized. 

3. Entertaining home classes at homes of club members. 

4. Arranging for special graduation ceremonies when certificates of 
graduation are presented, and furnishing appropriate souvenirs. 

5. Spreading the idea of special ceremonies to welcome new citizens 
—American youths as well as naturalized foreigners. 

6. Appointing a city chairman of community work to codperate with 
the local director of Americanization in seeking to unite racial groups. 

7. Forming and taking charge of dramatic clubs. 

8. Arranging for exhibits of handiwork of different nationalities to 
show appreciation of the foreign-born, and friendliness toward them. 
The first step is to gain the absolute confidence of foreign-born. Then 
_ seek their cooperation in planning the details of the exhibit: 

a. Find a suitable room as to size and locality. 

b. Provide a neutral background and necessary tables and shelves. 

c. Divide the space into sections for the different nationalities 
represented. 

d. Have a typical entertainment by a different nationality every 
day during the exhibit. 

e. Have the last day an All American Day with an All American 
Program, everyone pledging allegiance to the American Flag. 

f. Have helpful literature in different languages for distribution, 
together with invitations to join the public school classes. 

g. Select attendants who will courteously explain exhibit. 

h. Take every precaution for the care and safe-keeping of the 
articles exhibited. 

i. Have Folk Dancing each day by national groups. 

g. Encouraging art needlework, providing materials, and arranging 
a market for handiwork produced, thus providing means of earning 
money at home, increasing self-respect, and bringing the foreign-born 
children to a far more respectful and appreciative attitude toward their 
parents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
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is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


Entertainments and Plays for Women’s Clubs and Dramatic Groups 
I, Entertainments 


ANTI-Gossip CLUB, THE, by Bell Elliott Palmer. 1 scene. ro women. Plays 
30 minutes. A riot of fun. Walier H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Business MEETING, A. 10 women. Plays 30 minutes. Some good laughs—— 
Walter H, Baker Co. 25 cents. 

FasHion SHow, THE, by Mabel P. Johnson, 1 act. I man, 10 women. Costumes 
range from 1778 to present day. Plays 50 minutes. Shows the develop- 
ment of fashion from the 18th century to the present day. Samuel 
French, 30 cents. (Royalty $4.00.) 

Masque oF PsycHE, THE, or THE SEVEN AGES OF THE SOUL, by Winifred Ayers 
Hope. An arrangement of scenes from seven Shakespearian plays. Any 
number of characters may: be used. Samuel French. 75 cents. 

Mipnicur Fantasy, A. by Katherine E. Hunt. A novelty number. 2 girls. 
One girl of 1750, the other girl of 19—. Plays 20 minutes. The clock 
strikes twelve. Two girls, who up to this time represent two framed por- 
traits, come to life in a clever dialogue. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

SPINET To SAXOPHONE, by Isabel J. Meaker. A dramatic musical in five chords. 
8 characters. Plays a full evening. A combination of drama, comedy, music, 
costume and pageantry. Very excellent for a Music Club. Samuel 
French. 50 cents. (Royalty $15.00.) 

















II. One-Act Plays 


BiuE Moon, Tue, by Nellie Burget Miller. Dream Play in one act. 6 men, 3 
women. Costumes modern and fantastic. Plays 40 minutes. A delightful and 
charming fantasy——Samuel French. 30 cents. 

BREAKING THE Ick, by Charles Thomas. 1 man, 1 woman. Modern costumes. 
Plays 30 minutes. A delightful comedy of character and situation. 
Samuel French. 25 cents. 

PoPpPpING THE QugsTION, by J. B. Buckstone. Farce. x man, 5 women. Costumes, 
period of 1789. Plays 40 minutes. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

TRICK OF THE TRADE, A., by Alice K. Brower. An episode. r man, 1 woman. 
Plays 30 minutes. Keeps one in suspense until the drop of the curtain 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

YELLOW Roszs, by Sir Charles L. Young. Drama. Modern costume. Plays 30 _ 
minutes. An elderly couple meet after forty years’ separation, and the court- 
ship is renewed. Samuel French. 25 cents. 














ANTIQUES, by Emerson Russell. Comedy. Setting an old fashioned parlor. An 
amusing incident about antiques and their effect on people. Walter H. 
Baker Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

CoMPRoMIsING MartTua, by Keble Howard. A costume comedy. 1 man, 3 women. 
Plays 30 minutes. A quiet but amusing play, wherein Martha, aged 87, 
is compromised by being kissed by the curate. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 3 
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_ Etta’s Apoxocy, by Alfred Sutro. 1 man, 1 woman. Modern costumes, Plays 
; 25 minutes. Ella’s husband, who lives on her income accrued by her novels, 
on discovering a sentimental letter to her from a friend, decides to com- 

7 a but Ella saves him. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty 

00. 

_ Flower or Yeppo, A, by Victor Mapes. A Japanese Comedy. 1 man, 3 women. 
Japanese costumes. Plays 30 minutes. Good for a garden party. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $45.00.) 

: GoLpEN Weppinc, A, by Eden Phillpotts and Charles Groves. Comedy. 2 men, 
I woman. An old couple are visited on their golden wedding anniversary, 
by a former admirer of the wife. The two men quarrel as they did 50 
years ago. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

_ManNcoLp-WourzEL, by Rica Bromley Taylor. Sketch. 1 man, 2 women. Plays 
15 minutes. A clever sketch of modern English life. Samuel French. 

75 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Me anp My Diary, by Gertrude E. Jennings. Comedy. 1 man, 5 women. 1 
interior. Modern costume. An amusing satire on a well-known English 

: woman. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Nell of the Golden West, by Glen Hughes. Burlesque. 3 men, 2 women. Inte- 
rior. Western costumes. Plays 30 minutes. The Belasco type of melodrama. 
In New Piays For Mummers. Samuel French. $1.50. (Royalty $5.00.) 
OLp PzABopy Pew, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 2 acts. 8 women, xr man. In- 
terior of a church. Plays 1% hours. A charming play of New England 
setting. Tells the plaintive story of a woman’s waiting. Always a favorite. 

Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Open Door, THe, by Alfred Sutro. 1 woman, 1 man. Plays 25 minutes. A dra- 

: matic scene of modern society life. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty 





























5.00.) 

_ Patchwork Quilt, The, by Rachel Lyman Field. Fantasy. 2 men, 4 women, 1 
child. Modern interior. Plays 30 minutes. Every square of the patchwork 
quilt held a memory. Gives the chance for a fine piece of character 

acting. In Six PLAys. Samuel French. $1.35. (Royalty $5.00.) 
Radio, by Alice C. D. Riley. 2 men, 1 women. Plays 20 minutes. A radio set 
brings a wife back into human relationships and a new understanding. 

: In THe Manparin Coat. Samuel French. $1.85. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Trapition, by George Middleton. 1 man, 2 women. 1 interior. Plays 30 minutes. 
Deals with the attempt of a dominant though kindly man, to crush the 
artistic ambitions of his wife and daughter through their economic in- 
dependence. Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royaliy $5.00.) 

WorkHoust Ward, THE, by Lady Gregory. 2 men, 1 woman. Scene, a ward 
in Cloon workhouse. Irish costumes. Plays 15 minutes. This play may 
also be given by all men or women. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty 


$5.00.) 


And There Was Light, by Charles O’Brien Kennedy. Based on story by Irving 
S. Cobb. 1 man, 3 women. Plays 30 minutes. A beautiful incident showing 
how a doctor and his fiancee taught a wealthy, spoiled woman a little 
lesson in life. In One Acr PLays For STAGE AND STUDY. 2ND SERIES,—— 
Samuel French. $3.15. (Royalty $10.00.) 

CAT AND THE CHERUB, THE, by Chester B. Fernald. Drama. 7 men, 2 women. 
Chinese costumes. Plays 50 minutes. A street scene, and thrilling Chinese 
drama. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Lima Beans, by Alfred Kreymborg. A fantastic comedy. 2 men, 1 woman. 
Effectively played by 3 women or girls. A very interesting and actable little 
fantasy. In PuppeTr PLAys. Samuel French $1.60. Also published sep- 
arately. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

OTHER Sipe oF A Door, Tue, by Essex Dane. Drama. 7 women. Plays 40 min- 
utes. A boudoir setting easily arranged. This is a mystery play, breathless 
suspense until the end. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 
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III. Long Plays of Two or More Acts 


Cuarm ScHooL, THE, by Alice Duer Miller and Robert Milton. Comedy. 3 
acts. 5 men, 8 women. Any number of girls in the ensemble. The story 
fascinatingly told of the young automobile salesman who inherits a Girls’ 
Boarding School and runs it himself. Strongly recommended. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

FANNIE AND THE SERVANT PROBLEM, by Jerome K. Jerome. Comedy in 4 acts. 
5 men, 17 women. x interior. Modern costumes. Full of laughter and easy 
to produce——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Macciz Pepper, by Charles Klein, author of THz LION AND THE MOUSE. 3 acts. 
3 interiors. Plays 234 hours. The characters are essentially American 
types. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Nancy Ann, by Dorothy Heyward. Comedy in 3 acts. 7 men, 9 women. Interior. 
Nancy, failing to persuade her aunt that she is born for the stage, slips 
away and forces herself upon the manager, who has to call the police, 
but later changes his mind about Nancy. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

OLD Lapy 31, by Rachel Crothers. Comedy. 4 men, 10 women. 1 interior. Modern 
costumes. Plays 234 hours. A delightful mixture of comedy, pathos and 
stirring drama. The story of an old couple who lose their home and 
finally regain it again. Meantime, they have been in an Old People’s 
Home. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

PAssING OF THE THIRD FLoor Back, THE, by Jerome K. Jerome. 3 acts. 6 men, 
6 women. Plays 2% hours. 1 interior. A Bloomsbury lodging house holds 
a great variety of guests, from the Landlady who cheats her lodgers, to 
the retired bookmaker, all of whom were more or less unpleasant to live 
among. The third floor back is a passerby whose good influence is felt by 
everyone. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Wircuinc Hour, Tue, by Augustus Thomas. 4 acts. 12 men, 4 women. 3 in- 
teriors. Plays 3% hours. The basic theme is telepathy. A very clever 
plot, woven about thought transference. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 




















For More Plays, Consult 
Plays for Young Men and Women. 
Plays for Colleges. 
Plays for Neighborhood Groups. 
Holidays and Special Days, 
Plays for Dramatic Clubs. 
Plays for Schools. 








Chapter Nine 
PROGRAMS FOR THE CHURCHES 


HE church is naturally the social center of the community. 

Many churches are open all through the week and a continuous 

program of Social, Religious, and Educational activities are 
being developed. Everyone who joins in these activities has a chance to 
do some interesting things with helpful guidance. 

As these learn to do, they become prospective leaders and the circle 
widens, always bringing more enthusiasm and inspiration to those who 
are guiding the whole program. The clubs and the activities grow as the 
demand for them increases. 

The question of more leaders is answered by many churches through 
giving Leaders’ Courses in Games, Athletics, Children’s Dramatics, and 
Play Coaching. These courses are always popular and give the leaders 
_ what they want—more material and ways of using it. 

In this chapter I am suggesting several social and athletic programs. 
At the end of the chapter are selected bibliographies of plays and 
entertainments for various occasions, including Religious Plays, Pag- 
eants, and Cantatas. 


I. A SURPRISE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


This has been announced for the groups from 12 to 20 years old. 
A good deal of mystery surrounds the plans, which always insures a 
good attendance. The guests assemble at the church at 7:30. They are 
given cards on which is the Program of Events. There is a number on 
the corner of each card. This is the number of the event which each is 
to enter first. 

About 60 are expected, so there are 12 to 16 persons who have the 
same numbers 2, 3, 4, or 5 on the corners of their cards. This divides 
the group. 

There is not enough room at the church to have all the events going 
at once, so part of them are at nearby homes. 


(5) 
. Sing a Bit—All together. 


. Try a Stunt—Sunday-School room. 


. Run a Bit—Social Room. 
. Rest a Spell—Mrs. Sweet's. 
. Eat a Bite—Large Social Room. 





This is the card. 
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Program 

1. Sing a Bit 

Have two or three songs, led by a good Song Leader; use songs | 

everyone knows: Lil Liza Jane,1 Mistress Shady,? Old Black Joe? 

General instructions are given by one of the committee in charge of 
the party, as: 

a. Each event will have a Leader. 

b. Leaders keep a group 15 minutes and send them to the next | 

event. 
c. Ready! Each one finds his place for first event, according to | 
the number in the corner of card. : 


2. Try a Stunt | 
There are four tables in this room—each one seating four people. | 
Guests in this group are told to take seats and do the stunts. Four | 
minutes allowed at each table, a whistle being used as a signal. Each | 
tries to finish all four stunts. 
Table 1. Here are four small boards, four hammers, and a box of | 
tacks. Each one is to pound 12 tacks into the board as quickly as pos- | 
sible. The one finishing first gets 4 points, next 3, next 2, and the 
last one gets one point. (This award system is followed at all tables.) | 
Table 2. Here are small pieces of crépe paper, 4 pairs of scissors, 
paste, and a bowl of peanuts. Each one dresses a peanut. | 
Table 3. Here are 4 small cards, 4 sticks of gum, and a box of 
toothpicks. Chew your stick of gum, mold an animal on the card. | 
Table 4. Here are 4 cards and 4 pencils. Write a four-line limerick 
about someone in the room. 


3. Run a Bit 

This group plays two games. 

Relay Race, using clothes pins. Players line up one behind the other, 
or march around and down center by twos. Separate by taking two 
steps outward. The first one in each line runs to the goal, carrying five 
clothes pins in one hand. The other hand is behind back. The stunt is 
to lay the clothes pins on the line, return, touch the next one, who 
then starts. Each one must also carry and pick up the clothes pins with 
only one hand. The second player brings them back, gives them to the 
next one, who continues the game. Each one on the winning side scores 
2 points. Those on the other side, one point each. ; 

Balloon Volley ball. Stretch a rope across a space at least 15 feet 
long. Divide players into two teams as in Relay Race. The starter 
blows the whistle and gives the balloon to one player. It is batted 
lightly back and forth over the rope. Every time it touches the floor 
on one side, it counts 2 points for the other side. Play 5 to 10 minutes. 
Score—each contestant counts score for his side. 

1 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Green Book. (C. C. Birchard, 25 cents.) 


2 Twice 55 Community Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
3 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 


‘ 
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4. Rest a Spell 

_ Here the guests do quiet games; that is, quiet in so far as strenuous 

exercise is concerned. 

__ Singing Proverbs. The guests divide into two groups, each with a 

_ leader and a goal. Each group selects a proverb, and gives a word in 

that proverb to each person. One side begins the game, coming forward 
toward the other side. At a signal, this group sings its proverb, each 
selecting a tone for his word, and holding on to it until the leader 

lowers his hand. 

we If the other side guesses correctly, it chases the group back to goal, 

_ bringing anyone caught back to its side. 

‘The sides take turns. Whenever a group guesses correctly, each mem- 

__ ber scores one point. Here are a few good proverbs: 

“All’s well that ends well.” 

“All is not gold that glitters.” 

“Out of sight, out of mind.” 

“You can bring a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink.” 

“Marry in haste, repent at leisure.” 

“Enough is as good as a feast.”’ 

“Beggers should be no choosers.” 

e The Key Game. All are seated in circle formation. The leader has a 

_ bunch of keys and begins to walk around within the circle. She nods 

__ to someone who falls in behind, he nods to someone else, and that 

_ person follows; the game continues in this way until the leader drops 

_ the keys, when everyone runs for a chair. Since the first person who 

_ led the game had no chair, there is an odd number of seats and someone 

_ will be left out. This person becomes the next leader. It helps the 

_ game to have soft music played during the march around the circle. 











II. AN INDOOR FIELD DAY 





1. Potato Race 
_ Described on page 151. 


: 2. Walking Relay 
Described on page 35. 












' 3. Hats Off 

Players in couples. Contestant and his opponent with hats on. On 
_ “Go!” each one tries to knock off the other’s hat, using the hand, not 
the fist. Best two out of three score 2 points. 


4. Hook On 
Described on page 34. 


_ 5. Blindfold Boxing Match 
Described on page 100. 
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6. Human Burden Race 

Each player takes for his partner one of about the same weight. Line 
up behind partners in two ranks (abreast), one partner in each couple 
on the starting line. 

On “Go!” the partner in front picks up the other one on his back 
and carries him to goal. There they change and the other one carries 
the burden back. Those arriving first, second, and third score 3—2—1I 
points. 


7. Catch and Pull 

A line is drawn down center of room. Teams are evenly divided 
and they face each other across the line, with one foot on the line. 
On “Go!” each one tries to pull his opponent over the line. When both 
feet of a man cross the line, he is in his opponent’s field, and the suc- 
cessful contestant scores 2 points. 


8. Tug of War 
Teams are evenly divided. A heavy rope is used, long enough to 
accommodate all the players. On “Get Ready!” teams face each other 





and grasp rope. On “‘Go!” they pull. The team standing up the longest | 


and keeping from crossing a middle line wins. 


III. GAME EVENINGS 


The game evening each month is. the most popular program among : 
the young people. Here are several arrangements from which to choose. © 


First 


1. March 
A march is always fine to start with, no one can resist the music, 
and it prepares everyone for what is to follow. 


2. Fox and Hound 
Bring players up in fours, and you are ready for this game. See 
page 39. 


3. Broom Dance * 
An old German Folk Game. 


4. Dinner Is Served °® 
Described on page 104. 


5. Jump Stick Relay 

Players line up as for a relay. Hold a broom stick or other stick 
at the goal line for them to jump over. Hold stick by letting it lie on 
open hand, so that it will roll quickly if touched. 

4This, Captain Jinks and Jump, Jim Crow in Twice 55 Community Games 


(C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
5 Sometimes called “What Food Today.” 


ie 
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6. Alphabet Game | 
Described on page 101. 


4. Charades 
_ Described on page 6. See Charades in Index. 


8. Good Night, Ladies 
Described on page 28. 


a Second 
~ 1. March 
Described on page 75. 







_ 2. Hoop Relay 

_. Teams line up. First player rolls hoop to goal and back. The next 

one follows. Continue until one line has finished. Each player on his 
return goes to end of line. 


© 3. Parcel Post Game 

_ Described on page 184. 

_ 4. A Musical Story 
Described on pages 140, 141. 









=5. Captain Jinks ¢ 
6. Jump, Jim Crow‘ 
7. Last Couple Up 

_ Described on page 38. 
- 8. Dixie 

Described on page 32. 


Third 


— Combine Serpentine and Arch March. Described on page 49. 


2. Packing Father’s Trunk 

_ Players sit in groups of 16 or 20. Someone starts the game by say- 
ing, I am packing father’s trunk, and I shall put in some apples. The 
_ mext one says I am packing father’s trunk, he has apples, and I shall 
_ put in some berries. So it continues around the circle, each one naming 
_ all that has been packed and adding something beginning with the 
next letter of the alphabet. 


_ 3. Who’s Your Neighbor? 
Described on page 101 as Howdy, Neighbor. 
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4. Weavers’ Relay 
Described on page 87. 


5. Black and White 
Described on page 10. 


6. Nursery Rhyme Contest 

Divide into two teams, one side starts by singing one of the Nursery | 
Rhymes to the tune No. 98 in Twice 55 Games With Music’ The | 
other side follows. They continue, and the side that is able to think | 
of the last one wins. | 





7. Comin’ Through the Rye’ 


8. Laughing Relay 
Described on page 56. 


g. Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here 


IV. A GUESSING PARTY 


Songs, marching, and perhaps a game ® can come between the guess- | 
ing contests. The leader works out the answers beforehand. A prize is | 
given for the nearest correct answer to each question. | 

Each guest has a card and pencil and is allowed 15 minutes to write | 
out the answers. He numbers his answers according to the numbered | 
questions to be guessed. Numbered placards are in evidence in different 
parts of the room with the questions on them, as: 

. How many peanuts in a pint? 

What is the diameter of a half dollar? 

How many safety matches in a penny package? 
. What size hat does Mr. wear? 

. How much does Mrs. weigh? 

. How many spokes in a Ford wheel? 

. How many spots on a pack of cards? 

. How many keys on a piano? 

Have a song or game which gives everybody some exercise and a 
good laugh, as: 

An Athletic Race. Described on page 82. 








OWI AVP WN 


The second part of the program is another guessing contest, for 
this is a guessing party, you know. 

These statements may be written on a blackboard where all can see. 
‘The guests number their cards and write their answers. 

The name of an automobile answers each question. 


6C, C. Birchard, 15 cents. 

7 This and Song No. 9 in Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. 
(C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 

8 For Games and Entertainments, see Index and Appendix VII, Recreation 
Bibliography. 
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U-Auto Know Answers 
PUP axe OF.8 BOOK iis oc ia Wew s ay shenes RSS tees Fe saets ats Paige 

2. A high ecclesiastical official ......... Pee ey cous dees et aoe Pope 

Pe seer A SITCAUN ose se gy HEU Se EN ea ee See tia wales Ford 
Peover in New York Stato. .50.0. 6.5 ea oes Hudson 

5. To penetrate, and a weapon ...... ORI GAA ECU Pierce-Arrow 

mee ©. Unsurpassed ...........404: esa eee es eee Peerless 
Mme oy city near oan Francisco 2... eS a 6 ee ee Oakland 
Oy ies Weegee UA We eer Cole 
MED COMOE  . wk ees a Me GS kuna duke Ce a White 
Meee. Phe Mast ANCIENt Car. ce ee ee ence ee sw aen new eee Olds 
Bimmer city 1 DMIChICaN ok. wr es eo Se ele oe ae Cadillac 

OR ee a as epee sc sah See a ae hw ae RE Dodge 
a%..% boys name, and the reverse of ill ......5..2.0255 Maxwell 
Bay PUCTOSS COUNTY 0 ee ee beets ee wie weld ere oles Overland 


Sing songs before or after refreshments. 


V. A LIBRARY PARTY 


Each guest, through a costume or a symbol worn, or through panto- 
mine, represents the name of a book. This list is good to choose from: 


The Light that Failed Much Ado About Nothing 
Outline of History The Vehement Flame 
* Brass This Side Paradise 
_ If Winter Comes The Scarlet Letter 
The Blue Flower Birds and Bees 
Oliver Twist The Sign of the Cross 
Sentimental Tommy Bought and Paid For 
The Three Musketeers Freckles 
Looking Backward Behind the Mirror 


To Have and to Hold 


VI. TOURNAMENTS, CONTESTS, AND STORY 
HOURS 


Many tournaments can be developed between classes and between 


different Sunday-School groups, as: 


rt. A Marble Tournament 


Boys and Girls. 


2. Kite Tournaments 


Boys. 


3. Quoits Tournament 





Men 30 to 70 years old. 
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4. Quoits or Croquet 
Women 30 to 70 Years Old. 


5. Twilight Baseball League 
Young Men. Interchurch Contests. 


6. Twilight Volley ball 
Young Women. Interchurch Contests. 


7. Checker and Chess Tournament 
Older Men and Women. 


8. Basket-Ball Tournaments 
Boys and Girls of High School Age. 


g. Tennis Tournaments 
Boys and Girls of High School Age. 


10. Baseball Tournaments 
Younger Boys. 


Kite Flying Contests 
Younger Boys. 


11. Airplane Tournaments 
Planes made by any age boy or girl who wants to enter. 


12. Bird and Tree and Flower Hikes 
Boys and girls and older ones. 


13. Outdoor and Indoor Mass Games 

With good team work, as 

Dodge Bali. See Index—Games. 

Jump Ball. Played like Dodge Ball, only you jump the ball. Players 
using ball, try to hit feet of those in center. 

Pig in the Hole. 

Speed. 

Captain Ball. 

Scrimmage Ball. 

Any of these may be played in series.® 


14. Story Hours 
Dramatization of stories, younger boys and girls. 
See Chapter Two. 


Some of these and other activities are described in 88 Successful Play 
Activities. 


® Games for Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium, by Jessie Bancroft. 
(Macmillan Co., $2.40.) 


10 Playground and Recreation Association of America, 60 cents. 
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VII. PICNIC PROGRAM ** 


This is a program in which whole families can take part. 
. Starters, Judges and Scorers will be needed and a Committee to get 
entries for the different events on the day of the picnic. 


Events for Boys and Girls 


x. 20 Yard dash 
Boys under 6 years, girls under 6 years. 


2. 50 Yard dash 
Boys under 8 years, girls under 8 years. 


3. 50 Yard dash 
Boys under 10 years, girls under 10 years. 


4. 75 Yard dash 
Boys under 12 years, girls under 12 years. 


5. roo Yard dash 
Boys under 14 years, girls under 14 years. 


6. Double Race 
Girls cross hands, run half distance, change position without letting 
go hands, and finish. 


7, Double Race 


Boys. Same as race for girls. 


8. Horse and Rider 
One boy on back of another. Run half distance and change position 
(rider to horse, horse to rider), then finish. 


9. Nursery Race 
Two girls form basket with hands, carry small child whose arms 
are around necks of girls—distance 50 yards. 


to. Wheelbarrow Race 
Described on page 35. 


iz. Sack Race : 
Boy puts sacks 20 yards from starting line. Boys run, get in sacks, 


and finish at finish line. 


12. Sack Race 
Girls. Same as race for boys. 


11 Many more picnic programs are given in Picnic Programs, (Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 15 cents.) 
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Events for Men and Women 
1. 50 Yard Dash 


Men. 


2. Clothes Pin Race 
Described on page 132, under 
a. Relay Race. 


3. Collar and Tie Race 
Men run to goal. Take off collar and tie, return, put them on again. 


4. Baseball Throw 
Women. For distance. 


5. Leapfrog Race 
Men. 


6. Tug of War 
Between blond men and brunette men. 


VIII. A MUSICAL EVENING 


A program of music by talent in the group. 
1. Community Singing 
Led by one group. 


2. Quartette of Boys 
College Songs. 


3. A Musical Story 

For this entertainment, all that is needed is a piano and pianist and 
sufficient cards and pencils. Have the pianist state that he is going to 
tell a little romance, and when there is a break in the story, what he 
will play will provide the cue for the missing word or words. Anyone 
who wants this cue repeated must call out encore and it will be played 
a second time. The men and girls work in couples. When the lists are 
finished all change lists for the purpose of checking up the corrected 
replies to the numbered questions. Do not have too much of any one 
tune played: 

I once knew a young fellow, such a nice chap. Let me see, what was 
his name? Oh, yes! (Plays three chords of Robin Adair.) He was a 
very romantic young fellow, and would often have (Just a Song at 
Lwilight). He was constantly falling in love. First it was with a girl 
he called (My Wild Irish Rose). She came from a city (Where the 
River Shannon Flows), but before he could make up his mind to pro- 
pose, she sailed for Ireland, and the next thing he heard, she was 
(Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep). Robin sighed (My Bonnie Lies — 
Over the Ocean) and prepared to follow her. He thought he would 
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find her (By Killarney’s Lakes and Dells) playing (The Harp That 
Once Through Tara’s Halls) but instead, she had a ( Lohengrin W ea- 


eg 


ding March) of her own, and married a man named (Ben Bolt). 
“Cheer Up, Robin,” she teased, “there are other girls.” There is (Sally 


in our Alley) and (Kathleen Mavourneen), but on second thought, 


since you are of Scotch descent, why not try one of the (Bluebells of 
Scotland) ? He did, and in (Comin’ Through the Rye) he met a charm- 
ing girl named (Annie Laurie). She said (Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes). He said (Oh, Promise Me). For you I will leave (The 
Old Folks at Home). She wore a green wedding gown, because he 
loved (The Wearin’ of the Green) and also (Dem Golden Slippers) 
so fashionable just now. They lived happily ever after in their (Home, 


- Sweet Home) in (America). 


This can also be given as a mass number and instead of writing the 
answers, the group guess the name and supply it as the leader reads it. 
This does away with cards and pencils. 

These stories are worked up by those in one group. Have some 
original ones, use this one as a starter, but always create your own, 
if you can. Any old song collection will give you material, as, Songs 


Worth While, compiled by Henry S. Sawyer.*? 


IX. PROGRAMS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Material for the Holidays and Special Days will be found under 
the name of each Holiday, in Chapters Thirteen to Eighteen. 


X. PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


A complete and carefully selected set of bibliographies is given here, 
which will answer the questions about Plays, Pageants and Entertain- 
ments for the Church and for the Church Societies and Associations. 

For plays not religious in theme, consult: Plays for older Boys and 
Girls; Chapter Three. Plays for Lodges; Appendix V. Plays for Men’s 
Groups; Chapter Seven. Plays for Women’s Groups; Chapter Eight. 

For Plays, Music, and other material for the holidays through the 
year, consult Chapters on Holidays and Special Days, Thirteen to 
Eighteen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 


agent for the required permission and fee. 
12’'T, §, Denison & Co., $1.00. 
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_ As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
lay. 
; The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


I. Religious Plays and Pantomimes 


Adoration of the Magi, The. Arranged by Frank M. Conroy, and Ray Mitchell. 
Old English mystery play in one act. 5 men, 1 woman. Interior. Old Eng- 
lish costumes. Plays 10 minutes. A quaintly beautiful church ceremonial. 
In THE CHEsTER MysTERIEs, Samuel French. 35 cents. 

AnpD HE Came To His Fatuer, by Erna Kruckemeyer. 1 act. 4 Men, 2 women, 
and extras. Exterior. Biblical costumes. Plays 40 minutes. An extremely 
dramatic version of the story of the Prodigal Son. A prize play ——Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 

AT THE GaTE BEAUTIFUL, by Harry Silvernale Mason. 1 act. 5 men, 2 women. 
Exterior. Plays 45 minutes. A most effective and beautiful play. Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 

BEYOND THE GATE, by Irene Jean Crandall. A modern morality play in 2 acts. 
9 women, 2 men (and clowns, poppies, harvesters, fancies and three 
children). Plays 114 hours. It has the simple charm of gardens, day dreams 
and young hearts. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

EvERYMAN. Anonymous. 1 act. The Old English morality play. 17 characters. 
May be played by an all men or all women cast, or mixed. Costumes 16th 
century. The most beautiful of all the old English religious plays. 
Samuel French. 50 cents. 

Good Friday, by John Masefield. Dramatic poem of the crucifixion. 7 men, 1 
woman. Soldiers, etc. Simple scenery. Elaborate costumes. Rather difficult. 
In Goop Fripay AND OTHER POEMs. The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

JEPHTHAH’s DaucuTeEr, by Elma Ehrlich Levinger. 1 act. 5 men, 6 women. A 
prize play. May be presented simply or in pageant form, with choruses 
and group dances. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Joseph and His Brethren. 3 acts. Various interiors. Plays an hour and 15 
minutes. Particularly adapted to the use of Catholic dramatic organizations. 
In THREE Piays, ScRIPTURAL AND HIsTorRICAL. Samuel French. 75 cents. 

Offering of the Sheaphardes, The, arranged by Frank M, Conroy and Ray 
Mitchell. x act. Old English Mystery play. 5 men, x woman. Interior. Old 
English costumes. Plays 10 minutes. In THE CHESTER MYSTERIES, Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 

Prologue to Pageant—Passing of the Kings, by Nina B. Lamkin. 1 scene. 6 
men or 6 women or mixed cast. The Magi go forth to seek the King. 
An old Magi chant (words and music given) opens the scene. Plays 10 to 
12 minutes. A very dramatic scene. In Passinc or THE KINGS. Tr. 8, 
Denison & Co. $1.00, . 

Rich Younc Man, Tue, by Sara Kingsbury. 3 acts. The play is placed within 
the period of the ministry of Jesus and has its setting in the garden of the 
rich young man at Jerusalem. Methodist Book Concern. 50 cents. 

Sheaphardes Play, The, arranged by Frank M. Conroy and Ray Mitchell. x act. 
Old English Mystery play. Plays 20 minutes. Old English costumes. In: 
THE CHESTER MYSTERIES. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

S1x BiBLe Piays, by Mabel Hobbs and Helen Miles. Includes: Ruth and Naomi; 
Moses; Esther; The Healing of Naaman; David and Jonathan; Old 
Hebrew Melodies; a very valuable collection, illustrated ——T he Century 
Company. $2.00. 
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SraR In THE East, THE, by Anna Jane Harnwell. 4 acts. 9 men, 4 women. A 
drama from the book of Esther. Written in blank verse, follows closely 
the Bible narrative. Settings simple or elaborate. A prize play ——Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 

WuiurHer Gorst THou? by Carleton H. Currie. 1 act. 6 men, 1 woman. Exterior. 
Biblical costumes. Plays 45 minutes. A prize play. Beautiful and effective. 
— Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Wise AND Foo.isH Virctns, by Marjorie Lacey-Baker. 4 scenes. Dramatization 
of the parable. 1 man, 12 women, and others. Simple scenery and cos- 
tumes. Plays 15 minutes. The Woman’s Press. 35 cents. 

Renicious DrAMas. Ten religious plays selected by the committee on Religious 
Drama, of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Includes: 

Part 1: Biblical Plays. The Rock, by Mary P. Hamlin. The Good Samaritan, 
by Anita B. Ferris. 4 Sinner Beloved, by Phillips Endecott Osgood. The 
Resurrection, by Rosemund Kimball. 

Part 2: Fellowship Plays and Pageants. The Seeker, by Clarice Vallette 
McCauley. Larola, by Helen L. Willcox. T he Friend of All Men, by Anita 
B. Ferris. 

Part 3: Other Plays and Pageants. The Pilgrim and the Book, by Percy Mac- 
Kaye. The Crusade of the Children, by Elizabeth Woodbridge. Dust of 
the Road, by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. The Century Co. $2.00. 

Abraham and Isaac, arranged by Samuel Elliot, Jr., from Chester Cycle of 
Mysteries. 3 men, 3 boys, monks, Voice of God. Simple scenery and _cos- 
tumes. In Lirrie THEatre Crassics, VoL. Il——Little Brown & Co. $1.50. 
(Production rights from editor.) 

As Goop As Gotp, by Laurence Housman. A fanciful play in 1 act. 7 men. f 
exterior. Costumes of the Middle Ages. A little Morality in which St. 
Francis plays the chief réle. Simple scenery and costumes. Plays 45 minutes. 

Samuel French. 35 cents (Royalty $5.00.) 

Biste PARABLES IN PANTOMIME, by Eleanor Wood Whitman. Includes—The 
Use of Talents and Moral Courage. 

Bispopr’s CaNpuesticks, THE. (Royalty $5.00.) See Chapter Five. 

Eacer Heart, by A. M. Buckton. A Christmas Mystery Play. 8 men, 5 women. 
Angels and extras. Simple scenery and costumes. Chorals. Plays 14 hours. 

Chappell and Co. Ltd., $1.50. (For royalty apply to publisher.) 

Hour Glass, The, by William Butler Yeats. 2 men, 2 women, 2 children and 
extras. Plays 40 minutes. Shows the triumph of faith. In PLays IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. Samuel French. $2.50. 

Wuat MEN Live By. Adapted from the Tolstoi story by Virginia Church. 7 
men, 3 women, 2 children. 45 minutes. 2 episodes. Suitable for a Christmas 
program. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Wuere Love Is, by Iden Poyne. A parable play. 4 men, 2 women. Interior. 
Plays 40 minutes. Dramatic version of the famous Tolstoi story. W alter 
H. Baker Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 





























II. Pageants or Pageant Types 


Cup or PropHecy, THE. The exiles in Babylon are comforted by prophecies 
of a Redeemer, whose coming at Bethlehem and whose sovereignty over 
all nations is beautifully portrayed——Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Dawninc, THE, by Lyman R. Bayard. A harmony in dramatic form of all 
the Resurrection material in the four Gospels. A beautiful spectacle. No 
curtain is needed. Simple background. Walter H. Baker Co. 50 cents. 

FoLLOWERS OF THE Star, by Anita B. Ferris. A Pageant of India. 2t men, 22 
women. 6 episodes, any one of which may be given separately. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 35 cents. 

HieavenLy Host, THE, by Lyman R. Bayard. A Pageant of the N ativity. A most 
convincing visualization of the Scriptures on this theme. Walter H. 
Baker Co. 50 cents. 
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JOsEPpH AND His Broruers, by W. H. T. Gairdner. 20 men, 3 women. Many 
extras. Elaborate scenery and costumes. Needs skilled leadership. Plays 
2% hours. The Macmillan Co. 60 cents. : 

Lamp, Tue, by Anita B. Ferris. 185 persons. Plays 2 hours. Westminster 
Press. 30 cents. 

PAGEANT OF BroTHERHOOD, by Anita B. Ferris. roo persons. Plays 114 hours. A 
representation of the interdependence of nations. Missionary Education 
Movement. 35 cents. 

PILGRIM AND THE Book, by Percy Mackaye. A Dramatic Service revealing the 
power of the Bible. Simple scenery, fairly elaborate costumes. American 
Bible Society. 25 cents. (For details regarding production rights, apply to 
Samuel French.) 

TABLEAUX OF THE NATIVITY AND THE FeEast oF Licuts, by B. W. Bonell. A 
program for the celebration of Epiphany. One half hour in length—— 
Bonell Bookstore. go cents. 

WOMEN OF THE BisLE, by Walter Ben Hare. A Dramatic Program in three 
parts. 21 women with children. Plays one hour. No scenery required. 
Pictures the heroines of the Holy Scriptures. Walter H. Baker Co. 
25 cents. 

















III. Bible Stories and Children’s Plays 


A. Stories 


STORIES FROM THE Lire or Jesus, ToLp For LirrLe CHILDREN, by Kellogg —— 
Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.75. 

STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, TOLD For LiTTLE CHILDREN, by Kellogg. 
Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.75. 

TALES OF BETHLEHEM, by Mary F. Rolt. The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

‘THE LiTTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE, by M. R. Cady and J. M. Dewey. Picture Stories. 
——The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 








B. Plays and Pageant Types 


Bipte Pays, by Rita Benton. The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

CRUSADE OF THE CHILDREN, THE, by Elizabeth Woodbridge. 25 speaking parts. 
Simple or elaborate scenery. 5 acts. 2 hours. The Century Co. $1.50. 

CHILD’s RITUAL FOR THE ADORATION OF A SINGLE Flower, THe, by Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. 15 minutes. Poetically arranged service. Poet’s Guild. 
20 cents. 

DRAMATIZING BIBLE STorIEs, by Elizabeth Miller.——University of Chicago 
Press. $1.25. 

DRAMATIZED BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, by Mary M. Russell. Contains 
several playlets. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.00. 

Girt, THE, by Marie A. Foley. x act. 3 children, 3 adults. x interior scene. A 
beautiful miracle play, in which Joel, a little lame boy, is healed through 
his unselfishness and belief in the Galilean. Age 12 to 14- Samuel 
French, 35 cents. 

Good Samaritan, The, by Anita B. Ferris. Simple dramatization for 9 boys. 
In Volume, THE Lamp. Presbyterian Board of Publishers and Sabbath 

_ School Work. 30 cents. 

Little Pilgrim’s Progress, by Constance D’Arcy MacKay. In House oF THE 
HEART AND OTHER PLAYs FoR CHILDREN. 1 act. 12 children. Plays 25 min- 
utes.——Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 























C. A Pageant for Christmas 


Girts WE Brina, THE, by Nina B. Lamkin. Christmas Pageant in 2 episodes. 
Cast 60 to 500. Time 1 hour. For Clubs, Schools, Sunday Schools, Com- 
munity Centers. Christmas carols and familiar airs form the music. Two 
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productions outlined, one with dances, and one with marches and drills. 
Complete suggestions for staging, costuming, production, etc. T. S. Deni- 
son & Co. $1.00. 





IV. Entertainments 


These suggestions will help you in planning Church Entertainments for 

Ladies Societies, Clubs, Sunday Schools, etc. 

Aunt JeRusHA’s QUILTING Party, by L. M. Parsons. Entertainment in One Scene. 
4 Men, 12 women. Costumes eccentric. A rustic entertainment allowing 
for local hits. Plays 1 hour. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. Inside the 
Old Church Door, as sung in the entertainment. 30 cents. 

BARNESVILLE CHorr Spruces Up. A laughable and effective program. 4 men, 

7 women and choir. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

- CHALK TALKs For SUNDAY ScHOoLs, by Harlan Tarbell. Contains an abundance 
and variety of material. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.00. 

CuurcH BAZAAR aT MULBERRY CorNERS, by Ward Macauley. 1 act. 
S. Werner. 25 cents. 

District CoNVENTION, by Frank Dumont. A farcical sketch in one act. 11 women, 
I man. Edgar S. Werner. 25 cents. 

How THE Lapies EarNeED THEIR Do.iar, by O. W. Gleason. 13 women. 1 act. 
Plays 1% hours. Abundant opportunity to localize the entertainment. 

Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Hunprep Years Aco, A, by Danforth and Rasche. An up-to-date old-folks 
concert in the form of a farce. Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. (License 
for one performance issued with purchase of 18 copies.) 

Moprern SEwiInG Society, A. Modern dress. Plays 45 minutes. Opportunity for 
local bits. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Op FasHionep Huskinc Bez, THE. 11 men, 5 women. Plays 40 minutes. Takes 
you back to fifty years ago. T. S. Denison & Co. 25 cents. 

Our Cuurca Farr. 12 women. One hour and twenty minutes. T. S. Denison 
& Co. 25 cents. 

PLease STAND By. A Radio Play. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

THe RUMMAGE SALE, by Jessie A. Kelley. 4 men, 10 women. 50 minutes. Very 
Humorous. T. S. Denison & Co. 25 cents. 











Edgar 





























V. Plays and Pageants with Missions for the Theme for Church, Sunday 
School, Missionary Societies 


Twelfth Day, or Epiphany, is a day when the cause of Missions is magni- 
fied. 

“The day was first observed in the Eastern or Greek Church where it 
celebrated Christ’s manifestations of his Messiahship on the occasion of His 
Baptism. After the ath century it was observed in the Western or Roman 
Catholic Church with special reference to God’s manifestations of Himself 
jn Christ to the whole world, but especially to the Gentile world. The 
Angelican Church and all the churches observing Epiphany in America very 
appropriately use the day to magnify missions. | , ‘ 

“These plays and programs will help at this time or at any time when mis- 
sions is the subject.” 

Aice THROUGH a PosTaL Carb, by Anita B. Ferris. For younger, middle-sized 
and older girls. Messages to the children in Japan. 1 act. Plays one half 
hour. Missionary Education Movement. 15 cents. : : 

Apoprion, by Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto. Christian ideals in conflict with Japanese 
customs. 3 men, 4 women. Simple scenery and costumes. I act. Plays one 
half hour. Missionary Educaticn Movement. 25 cents. 

Cross TRIUMPHANT. Home missionary pageant. Any number. Pictures the prog- 
ress of Christianity through the centuries——Edgar S. Werner. 30 cents. 
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DRAMATIZED Missionary Stories, by Mary M. Russell. Contains several short 
and simple one act foreign missionary playlets——Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $1.00. 

ELEction Day, by Helen L. Wilcox. Home Missions Play. The reformation of 
a mountaineer. Plays 34 of an hour. 3 men, 2 women. Missionary 
Education Movement. 25 cents. 

FEAsT oF Licuts, A. A Two Part exercise for the entire Sunday School ——Edgar 
S. Werner. 25 cents. j 

Hour oF WAKING, THE, by Marian Mauley. A Chinese Pageant—Methodist 
Book Concern. 25 cents. 

Indians’ Search for the White Man’s Bible, by Mary M. Russell. Home Mis- 
sions play. 5 men, 2 women, group of Indians and American Soldiers. 
In DramatTizeD Missionary STORIES. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.00. 

LicHT oF THE CANDLE. A Missionary program for Sunday Schools. Edgar 8. 
Werner. 40 cents. : 

Missionary Barnel, The, by Mary M. Russell. A Christmas surprise for a 
missionary family. 3 men, 1 woman, 12 children. In DraMaATIZzED MuIs- 
SIONARY STORIES. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.00. 

PLuM BLossom, AND OTHER PLays, by Elizabeth Edland. For intermediate and 
older Junior groups. Methodist Book Concern. 35 cents. 

Pit BortLe, THe, by Margaret T. Applegarth. Shows the need for medical 
missionaries in India. 1 act. 4 scenes. Plays 134 hours. Women’s Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 20 cents. 

Rep FLower, THE, by Helen Harrington. Tragedy of the Armenians in Turkey. 
I4 men, II women. 2 scenes. x hour. Missionary Education Movement. 
50 cents. 

SHoRT Missionary PLays AND More SHorT Missionary Piays, by Margaret T. 
Applegarth. Contains several Home Missions Playlets. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $1.00. 

‘Twes oF Inpia, by Helen L. Wilcox. A Pageant-Play. A study of present day 
social economic and religious conditions in India———Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 50 cents. 

TRIUMPH OF Pracz, THE, by Anita B. Ferris. 1 scene. 35 minutes. 35 people. 

Missionary Education Movement. 15 cents. 

VOICES FROM EVERYWHERE, by several authors. Contains several simple episodes. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 25 cents. 

Wor p Service, by Alfred L. Faust. A Religious Pageant. 
Concern. 25 cents. 



































Methodist Book 





VI. Plays Especially Suitable for Catholic Sodalities, Societies 
and Churches 


BROKEN COMMANDMENT, by J. C. McMullen. 4 men, 3 women. Plays 40 min- 
utes. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

CoMING OF THE LicuT, by Sister Mary Edwin. A play of St. Patrick, in 3 acts. 
14 men, 4 women. Large number of extras. A poetic fancy, revealing the 
struggle between St. Patrick and the early rulers of Pagan Ireland. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Girt oF St. Patrick, THE, by J. C. McMullen. 2 men, 4 women. Plays 40 
minutes. 1 act. A play with a wholesome lesson. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Granp Evenine, A, by J. C. McMullen. 1 act. A play with a wholesome les- 
son. Plays 40 minutes. Samuel French. 30 cents. 














SHAMROCK AND Rose. Irish Drama, in 4 acts. 7 men, 3 women. Six scenes. A 


play of Irish life during the rebellion of ’98——Walter H. Baker Co. 
35 cents, 

Sir Thomas More, by Brother P. Drama in 4 acts. Costumes time of Henry 
VUI. Plays 1 hour. In THREE PLays HisToRIcAL AND SCRIPTURAL.——Samuel 
French. 75 cents. 








ae 2 
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BEHOLD THE Man, by Brandon Tynan. 1 act. 3 men, 2 women. Interior. Modern 
costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A tragic episode wherein a priest goes to his 
death in order to attend a dying man. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

_ LEGEND OF THE JUGGLER, THE, by Camille C. Watson. A Medieval pantomime in 

3 tableaux. 5 men, 1 woman. Costumes medieval. Plays 142 hours. A 

beautiful play arranged from the story of the Juggler of Our Lady. 

Samuel French. 30 cents (Royalty $5.00.) 








ConFEssion, THE, by James Hallock Reid. A drama in 4 acts. 11 men, 2 women. 
4 interiors. Designed to show the sacredness and inviolatibility of the con- 
fessional in the Catholic Church. It carries with it the highest ecclesiastical 
sanction. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Hearr or Pappy WuHack, by Rachel Crothers. A Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, 6 
women. 1 interior. Irish costumes of 1830. Plays 244 hours. A romantic 
comedy laid in Ireland a century ago. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

Last Worps, THE, by Charles Lauck. Comedy Drama in 3 acts. 10 men, 4 
women. 1 interior. Modern costumes. Plays 2 hours. A strong play.—— 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Srory BroucHT By Bricir, THe, by Lady Gregory. A passion play in 3 acts. 
x1 men, 6 women, several extras. Can be effectively given out-of-doors. A 
beautiful story of Christ’s Passion, based in part on an old Irish legend 
of St. Brigit. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Rosary, THE, by Edward E. Rose. Play in 4 acts. 5 men, 4 women, 2 interiors, 1 
exterior. Costumes modern. Good drama, drives home a strong moral and 
religious lesson.——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 











Chapter Ten 
COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 





which the whole community is interested. There are the 


A HERE are many holidays and special days during the year in | 


Birthday of the Town, the Old Settler’s Day, the Community 
Picnic, the Swimming Meet, and many other occasions when the com- 
munity boost is valuable. 

It gives a civic backing to activities in which all may participate. 
It is this universal participation in various kinds of recreation and club 
activities that helps to make a satisfied community. 

The permanent building up and satisfying of these community needs 
and ideals can only be accomplished by leading as fast as they want to 
follow and by stimulating new interests along the way, which will make 
them eager to push ahead. Interest and responsibility of the right sort, 
developed through self-expression and _ satisfaction, bring joy, recre- 
ation, leadership. These things bring a desire for more. 

Play is the serious business of childhood. 

It is the safety valve of youth. 

It is the re-creation of middle life. 

It is the rejuvenation of older years. 

The hours between our regular work call us for relaxation, fun, 
rest, and re-creating of ourselves. It is better than medicine. It pays 
a greater interest than any other investment. It is the way to keep our 
vigor for our work, and our joy in life. 


SVio*wants..t6:. play 200 voy donc ele Ae Ces Everybody. 
Venere can We plays os sees (eo ees eek: Almost everywhere. 
When can we play? 0.6 evse cua. dota earns Between our work hours. 
blow. cam “we play? soc... Ges, Rien ean ey we ees With joy. 
What canmwre play ti Goh k joe eine ee a Anything good. 


Community Programs are often made up from the activities of many 
groups. These festivities can be woven into most attractive Fétes, Fes- 
tivals, and Ceremonials which all may enjoy together, and which make 
us proud of our city. 


I. INTERNATIONAL DAY, OR THE SPIRIT 
OF AMERICA 


This can be on Washington’s Birthday or on Independence Day. 
A Processional of all Groups, Schools, Lodges, the Legion, all Clubs, 
: 148 
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the City Council—everyone representing the Spirit of America; espe- 
cially have all foreign groups. The foreign groups carry their own 
_ flag and an American flag. All others carry American flags—the more 
the better. 
Patriotic Music played by the band. 
3 Groups interested in certain civic things, carry these slogans on ban- 
ners, as: 
“Flowers in Every Yard.” 
“Health for Every Child.” 
“Community Health 100%.” 
“Playgrounds—Our Investment.” 
“A Clean City For Us.” 
“Preserve The Trees.” 
“Music In Every Home.” 
“We Want A City Park,” etc. 
The Procession ends at a square which has been roped off, and here 
a program is presented by the schools and other groups with songs by 
everyone. 


zr. America 


2. A Flag Drill 
See Drills in Index. 


3. The Marseillaise * 
Or songs of countries represented. 


4. A French Folk Dance? 


5. Rule, Britannia * : 
National airs of several countries, especially the countries represented 
in your community. 


6. An Old English Dance 


7. Folk Games and Dances : ae 
By Foreign Groups. Where possible, with their own musical in- 
struments. 


g. America the Beautiful 


9. Games 
By the Playground Groups. 


10. Demonstrations 
By Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. 


1Qne Hundred Folk Songs of all Nations, by Granville Bantock. (G. S. 


Schirmer, Inc., $2.50.) ; 
2For dances in this program, see Chapter Nineteen. 
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11. A Short Play 
The Lights from A Child’s Book of Holiday Plays. This play 
brings in all foreign groups of children. 


12. Flag March 

D.A.R., D.A.C., G.A.R., W.A.C., Legion, and Auxiliary march to 
the center with flags and form a group on one side, all foreign groups 
on the opposite. 

Pledge to the Flag—Everyone. Then sing The Star-Spangled Banner. 


II. EDUCATION DAY OR WEEK 
On this day, the community is invited to visit the schools. 


1. School Exhibits 
Handwork, Garden stuff, Flowers, Health work, School Classwork, 
Music, etc. 


2. Exhibits 
By Farm Bureau. 


3. Exhibits 
Of old relics in store windows, with dates and descriptions of their 
use. 


4. Plays 
Presented by School Groups. See: Plays for older Boys and Girls, 
Chapter Three, and Plays for High Schools, Chapter Five. 


5. After-School Activities 
Program by the clubs. 


6. School Games and Athletics 
A Volley ball game between classes and an Athletic practice on the 
field. 


Ill. A COMMUNITY PICNIC 


One day in the year set apart as the day on which your community, 
old and young, go out to the country for a day of fun and refreshment. 

The groups go as Clubs, Church, School or Neighborhood groups. 
A good Program Committee has planned sport enough for all. There 
are informal games in the morning, with several good game leaders 
keeping many groups busy. Suggestive games for this part of the pro- 
gram can be found in each section of this book. : 

Some of these are for just children’s groups, others for grown-ups, 
and still others for mixed groups. 

At 11:30 there is a short program with Community Singing, a 


3 Macmillan Co., 75 cents. 
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_ short message from the Mayor of the City, and announcement concern- 
_ ing afternoon program. 

During the luncheon hour, groups of families, neighborhoods, etc., 
_ enjoy the hour together. This is the time for the Program Committee to 
get judges, starters and scorers, needed for the races and stunts which 
are to take place at 2:00 o'clock. The awards are prizes given by the 

_ merchants. 





SUGGESTED EVENTS FOR A PICNIC 


~ Grand March. Follow the Leader who performs various stunts. De- 
_ scribed on page 83. 


Women’s and Girls’ Events 
x. Rolling Hoop Race 


Each has a barrel hoop and stick, line up and on “Go!” roll hoop 
to goal and back. 


2. Cracker Eating Race 
Each is given a cracker, and on “Go!” see who can eat theirs first, 
and whistle. 


3. Shoe Race 

Walk to the goal, take off shoes and hold them up, put them on 
and return to starting line. 
4. Lollipop Race 

Each has a lollipop. On “Go!” who eats theirs first? 


5. 25 Yard Dash 


47. Backward Race 
Walk backward to the goal, then run forward to the starting line. 


8. Balloon Volley ball 
Stretch a rope about 6 feet above the ground. Play volley-ball with a 
balloon. 


9. Potato Race 

Each contestant is given three potatoes. On a signal, the line marches 
forward 12 steps and each lays down one potato. Repeat until three 
are down. Return to starting line. On “Go!” run and get the first 
potato; return and lay it on starting line. Bring each of the others the 
same way. 


Men’s and Boys’ Events 
x. Fat Man’s Race 


2. Lean Man’s Race 
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3. Apple Race 
4. Quoit Pitching 


5. Athletic Race : ? 
Line up men, who run to opposite goal and back, each doing a differ- _ 
ent athletic exercise on the way. 


6. The Long Step Race 
Walk to goal in the fewest number of steps. 


7. Scrambling for Pennies 
In the sawdust. 


8. Wheelbarrow Race 
g. A Pie Eating Race 


IV. ICE CARNIVAL 


See Carnivals—Index. 


V. A COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS 


‘There are many ways in which your city may celebrate Christmas. 

A Christmas tree, which belongs to the boys and girls, is planted 
in a central place in the spring, is looked after by the boys and girls, 
and each year becomes more and more a part of Christmas. 

This tree also helps to spread the gospel of Save the Christmas 
Trees. 

‘The tree is beautifully decorated. In one city the school children 
made or brought the ornaments, the Rotary and Exchange clubs bought 
the tree, the City Lighting Plant lighted the tree, and the Fire Depart- 
ment put up the decorations, while the Churches, Clubs, and Schools, 
and other organizations, in codperation with the Recreation Committee, 
prepared groups of Carolers in red capes and caps, to sing, first at the 
tree, and then throughout the town. 

Everyone in that community who wanted the Carolers to stop at 
their door, had the porch light on or a brilliantly lighted window. 
(Candles were discouraged on account of fire.) 

Every home where the Carolers sang, gave some small donation, 
which they put into the sealed and numbered boxes which the groups 
carried. This fund went to the Near East Relief. 

‘The route was planned so that every part was reached and there 
was no overlapping of groups. 

Other numbers at the Tree—Groups of Children in Christmas sing- 
ing games: 

A Christmas Singing Game. 

Tune: Here We go "Round the Mulberry Bush.* 


*Twice 55 Games with Music, (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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Children join hands in many circles about the tree. Skip to the left 


as they sing: 


, 


Here we go ‘round the Christmas Tree 
The Christmas Tree 

The Christmas Tree, 

Here we go ‘round the Christmas Tree 
So early Christmas evening. 

They stop in their places and sing, pantomiming a toy: 
Here is a drum for the Christmas Tree 
The Christmas Tree 
The Christmas Tree 
Here is a drum for the Christmas Tree 
So early Christmas evening. 

Join hands and skip again, singing tra-la-la through the tune. Any 
other toys may be pantomimed. 

A dance to the chorus of Jingle Bells. (See Chapter Nineteen, 
Dances. ) 

Groups sing as they dance. Formation with partners, bells on ankles 
and wrists. Run in to double circle formation around tree, inside hands 
joined. 

“See Christmas Cantatas and Plays in Bibliography of Chapter Nine. 

See Christmas Material with Bibliographies. 


VI. AN INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS FETE 


A Parade in the morning, consisting of floats representing business 
and industrial interests and bearing good slogans. Marching Club 
Groups from these centers featuring Ball ‘Teams and other Clubs. An 
Industrial Exhibit open all day and with music and other special 
features. Plays represented by groups, special Quartettes, Choruses, etc. 
In the afternoon, the finals in a Baseball or Hockey tournament which 
has been made up of teams from these centers. 


VII. NEW YEAR’S FESTIVAL 


A.M. Contests in winter sports open to all groups, as: Tobogganing, 
Skating Races, Snowball Contests. 

p.m. Open House. Clubs, Churches, Lodges, Homes, keep open 
house. 

6:00 to 6: 30 Community singing in a central place. 


VIII. ARBOR DAY CEREMONY 


Follows a week of City Beautiful Plans. 
Plant trees where needed on the highways. 
Plants trees for an outdoor stage. Dedicate them to special interests, 
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as: The History Tree, The State Tree, A Tree to the Birds, A Good 
Health Tree. 
An outdoor stage can be used for so many occasions, as: | 
All Special Day Programs, Community Songs, Outdoor Plays, Mov- 
ing Pictures. | 
See Arbor Day Program in Chapter Fifteen. | 
| 
| 


IX. A SERIES OF COMMUNITY BAND CONCERTS 


Take up a silver collection which goes to Hospital, Old People’s 
Home, or other worthy project in your town. | 


X. THE BIRTHDAY OF THE TOWN 


Celebrate the Town Birthday each year (the date the town was | 
founded). This is a good combination with Old Settler’s Day. | 

Present some scene in its history. 

Have a procession of old residents, new residents, visitors, etc. 

Raise the Flag. 

Sing the Town Song. (If there is none, have a song contest, and 
out of it may come a good town song.) | 

Have a Speech on Story of the Town. 

A Speech on The Next Year and What it Should Bring. 

Sing a Toast to the Town—Here’s to you, etc. 


XI. AT THE COUNTY FAIR 


This is a larger community unit, but with the splendid county or- 
ganization today it is an opportunity to distribute information, to give 
service, and to inspire smaller communities that want to develop 
activities. 

A Community Committee selected by the Chamber of Commerce 
and cooperating with the Fair Committees can arrange some recrea- 
tional program for each day. 


Suggested Program 
First Day. 


Announce a Community Sing for a certain hour. 

Have a good Song Leader give out sheets with words of songs to 
be used, and information about where to get these and other songs, 
with prices. 


Second Day. 

Announce a Game Hour for children, and one for Young and Older 
Folks. Have several good Game Leaders. Give out a sheet containing 
rules of games played and where to get more games, 
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‘Third Day. 
_ Announce a Good Movie—A One Act Play—Folk Dances. 


These last two are from the schools and clubs. Give out a sheet 
_which tells where to find this sort of material.° 


XII. COMMUNITY PLAYERS GROUPS 


_ At least one city that I know about has five groups of Community 
Players in different parts of the city. 
. They are all interested in giving programs and in entering the An- 
nual Dramatic Contest sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce. 
They are the leaders in dramatic expression in their city. This book 
contains many carefully selected Bibliographies which will give you 
material for groups in any community. 
If you are interested in starting a Community Theatre, consult Books 
on the Theatre and Production in Chapter ‘T'wenty-One. 


XIII. A YEAR’S PROGRAM IN A COMMUNITY 


September. 
- Labor Day Program. 
Organization of Community Chorus, Band, or Orchestra. Organi- 


zation of Song Leaders’ Club. Plan for some recognition of Columbus 
~ Day. 


October. 
Celebration of Columbus Day. 
Organize Community Players groups. 
A Community Fair and Play Day. 
Organization of a Hiking Club. 
Hallowe’en Mardi Gras. 


November. 
Armistice Day celebration. 
Plan for Carolers at Christmastime. 
Thanksgiving Song Services and Story Hours. 


December. 
Organization of Winter Sports. 
An Ice Carnival. 
Community Christmas Tree and Carolers. 
Arrange for big Singing Service to usher in the New Year. 


January. 
Organization of a Community Forum. 
Music Memory. Contest. 
Community Players, 1st Production. 
Preparation for recognition of Lincoln and Washington Days. 


5 See Appendix VII, Recreation Bibliography. 
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February. 
Concert by Community Band, Orchestra, and Chorus. 
Celebration of Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 
Valentine’s Day Parade and Dance. 


March. 
Leaders’ Classes in Games and Dramatics. 
Preparation for Easter. 
Kite Tournament. 


April. 
Organization of Horseshoe Pitching League. 
Community Players, 2nd Production. 
Organization of Volley ball and Baseball Leagues. 
Marble and Top Tournaments. 
May. 
May Day Festival. A Health Festival emphasizing the health facil- 
ities in the community. 
Farm Products Contests in Rural Areas. 
Mother’s Day Banquets. 
Memorial Day Services. 


June. 

Flag Day Ceremony. 

Twilight Sings. 

Preparation for Summer Playgrounds. 
July. 

Horseshoe Tournaments. 

Fourth of July Festival. 

Community Picnic. 


August. 
Playground Festival. 
Croquet Tournament. 
Vacation. 


The Playground and Recreation Association of America (315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) will give you information about Commu- 
nity Programs. 

This book gives you special material for all of the Special Days 
and Holidays and many selected Bibliographies. : 





Chapter Eleven 
CLUBS FOR YOUNGER ONES 


PROGRAMS FOR CLUBS OF BOYS OR GIRLS 8 TO II 
YEARS OLD 


SCHOOLS-——-CHURCHES-—-COMMUNITY CENTERS— 
PLAYGROU NDS——CAMPS 


ANY of these clubs are guided by volunteer leaders who 
want some help in formulating programs. 
Let the members of the groups tell of some of the things 
they would like to do. 
Here is what the members of one such group said, when the leader 
asked them what they would like to do in this club of theirs: 
“We want a name and officers.” 
“We want to have a play.” 
“We want to go on hikes.” 
“We want to learn some new dances and games.” 
‘We want to earn some honors.” 
“We want to do something for somebody.” 
This tells the leader what to plan for. A program will be successful 
if it satisfies the members. 
The Name—a Motto—Colors—Creed—Time of meeting—Dues, 
etc., will be decided by the members after discussion which is guided 
by the leader. 


ACTIVITIES FOR EACH MEETING 


Build your programs along these lines and you will be answering 
the desires of the members, as stated by them. 

Open each meeting with “a little message” given by the leader or by 
a member. Talk about it for two minutes. Follow with: 

Any business to be talked over. 

A Courtesy to think about and to practice. 

A Story which may be told by the leader and dramatized by the 
children at this meeting or at the mext one, or a Play selected with 
their help. 

A Game. 

A Simple Health Suggestion, to use every day. 

li a Great Birthday comes this week, speak of it. 
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A Service. ‘Talk of a service which group has done or wants to do | 
for someone: For a sick child; for a cripple; for the children in the | 


Children’s Ward in the Hospital. 
Sing a Song. 
Repeat the Creed. 


Later, when honors are earned, have special meetings when Ribbons, | 
Cards, Gold Stars, or whatever will be given for Ronors earned, are 


awarded. 


TEN OF THE YEAR’S PROGRAMS 


October—Second Week 
A Message For Today. From Leader or one of the group. 


“A little work, a little play, 
And lots of quiet sleep, 
A cheerful heart and a sunny face 
And lessons learned at a merry pace, 
Ah! That’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know?” 
—Adapted from Anonymous poem. 


October says: 





“My ornaments are fruits, my garments woven like cloth of gold | 
and crimson leaves. I do not boast the harvesting of sheaves, o’er or- _ 


chards and vineyards I preside.” 


October comes from the Latin word, meaning eight. It was the 


eighth month in the old Roman calendar. 
A Little Courtesy. From the Goops. 


“IT wonder why it is polite 
In shaking hands to give your right,” etc. 


The Game. Three Old Stones. Described on page 166.2 

The Story. See Stories, in Bibliographies at end of Chapter Two. 

What Service have we done this week, and what can we do next 
week? 

A Birthday this month. Noah Webster—born 1768. What did he do? 

Suggestions. Some of which the leader may like to encourage as 
home play or work. ; 

Lo Plant Bulbs (For flowers at Christmastime). 

The narcissus, hyacinth, or Chinese lily. 

To Watch the migration of the birds south. 

Tell the group what you have seen. 

Someone tell the story of Columbus. 

A Health Jingle, to live up to: 


1Why Be a Goop? by Gelett Burgess. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 
? For all games in these Programs, see Games, in Index. 
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“A is for apple, 

And also for air, 

Children need both, 

And we have them to spare.” ® 


What Honors shall we work for next week? 
Sing a Song. 
Repeat the Creed. 


October—Third Week 
* Repeat the form of the first meeting, or vary it. Choose your name 
~ as a Club. Would each of you like to have a name of your own, a 
flower, a bird or a tree? 
_ Pay your dues. 
A Message for Today. 


“Tis a banner of gold and scarlet 
October flings to the breeze, 

And none of all the twelve months 
Can boast such colors as these.” 


_ A Noted Birthday this month. Helen Hunt Jackson—1831. 

The Birthstone for October is the Opal. 

The Flower is the Goldenrod. 
ok or From the Goops. About Josephus who always said 
‘ y?” 

The Game. Japanese Tag. See Games—Index. 

The Story. (See Stories) suggested in Bibliographies at end of Chap- 
ter Two. 

The Health Jingle. 


“B is for butter, spread thick on brown bread, 
Also for baths before breakfast or bed.” 


Suggestions. 

Start a scrap book, and put in something learned at each meeting. 
Write out the story, and find a picture to illustrate it. Find an outdoor 

scene from some magazine for the cover. Put on the cover the name 

of your group—your leader—your name. Keep list of the games you 
learn. The noted birthdays, too, you will enjoy keeping. Call it your 
Club Memory Book. 

Service. Plan something to make someone happy. (Do you want to 
plan to have the next meeting a Hallowe’en Party?) 

Some Great Pictures to think about this month. 

The Gleaners and The Angelus, by Millet. 

Repeat your Creed. 

Closing Song. 

8 This and the following Health Jingles are from The A. B. C. Book, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (Free.) 
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October—Fourth Week 
Repeat the form of the first meeting. ! 
Have you chosen your names? Put them in your books. 
Have you paid your dues? 5; 
The Message. | 
4 


“’There’s a time to run and a time to walk, 
There’s a time for silence, a time for talk, 
There’s a time for work, and a time for play 
There’s a time for sleep at the close of the day, | 
A time to stand up, and a time to sit, 
But see that the time and the actions fit.” 


4 Great Birthday in October. Theodore Roosevelt—1858. 

A Holiday—Hallowe’en. 

It is the eve of the Christian festival of All Saints. It means Holy 
Eve. It was a time set apart to honor all the saints. Our celebration — 
comes from an earlier period among pagan days, meaning 4/I Spirits 
Day, when good and evil spirits were abroad. The building of bon- 
fires, cracking of nuts, playing of pranks, telling of fortunes, etc., were 
the order of the day. A good time for us to think of fairies. 

The Story or a Play. 

Game. The Farmer and the Pumpkins. 

A Courtesy. From the Goops. 

About giving a caller a seat. 

Plan to have your Club Meeting take the form of a Party. Bring 
pumpkins, black cats, etc., cut from paper. Make brownie caps of paper 
and also masks, and wear them at the party. 

Bob for apples. Tell fortunes. 

Act Out the nursery rhymes impromptu at the party. 

Service. Bring fruit, and take a basket to someone who is ill. 

Health Jingle. 


“C is for cereals and for cocoa too, 
Consider the calories coming to you.” 


Each one bring a health jingle of your own next time. 
Close meeting in the usual way, or a new way. 


November—First Week 
Repeat the form of first meeting, or improve upon it. 
Talk about the honors that you are earning. 


Have you each a name? Make a rhyme about your name to answer 
to roll call. 


Are your dues all paid? 


_November is from the Latin word Novem, meaning nine. It was the 
ninth month in the old Roman calendar. 
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Message. 

Oh! Give thanks unto the Lord, for He is Good, and His mercy 
dureth forever.’”’—Psalms. 

The Story. 

The Game. Statue Tag. 

A Courtesy. From the Goops. About begging pardon. 

A Folk Dance.* 

Bleking, or one that some of the group can teach. 

A Health Jingle. 


“T) is for dates, the kind that you eat, 
Deliciously sweet, and far cheaper than meat.” 
A Great Birthday this month. Louisa M. Alcott—1832. What did 
she write? 


Special things to think about. 
The Plants’ preparation for winter, as: 
Flowers ripen seeds that distribute themselves. Bulbs have stored 


away food and have hidden leaves and blossoms for next year. 


Did you plant some bulbs? 
The vegetables have dropped their leaves. 


The frost has opened the nuts. 


The trees have dropped their leaves. 

All nature is getting ready to go to sleep. 

Plan a service for someone. 

Plan a ceremonial, to give out all honors earned thus far. 
Songs. 

Closing. 


: November—Second Week 


The Business Meeting, as usual. 
Is everyone working on honors? 


The Message. 


I am glad a task to me is given, to labor at day by day, 
For it brings me health and strength and hope 

And I cheerfully learn to say: 

Head, you may think, Heart, you may feel, 


But Hand, you shall work away. 
—Alcott. 


The Game. Old Witch and Fairies. 
The Story, or Play Rehearsal. 
A Courtesy. From the Goops. 
About “I can’t do this.” 
A Great Birthday this month. Anton Rubinstein—1829. Tell a 


bit about his life. 


4See Appendix VII, Recreation Bibliography, and Chapter Nineteen, Dances. 
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A Folk Dance. I See You, or one that some of the group can teach. 


A Health Jingle. 


“E is the excellent, edible egg, 
One daily at least, dear children, we beg.” 


Honors earned this week. 

Things to think about. 

The insects and animals prepare for winter. 

The bees store their honey. 

The caterpillar wears his blanket and wraps himself in it. 

The flies creep into warm corners, the cricket prepares his home. 

Fresh water fish go into deep waters away from the cold. 

The trout and salmon have gone into shallow places along the shore 
and have deposited their eggs in the sand. 

The squirrels have stored their nuts. 

Many of the birds have gone south. 

‘The domestic and wild animals grow thicker fur or hair. 

What shall we do to get ready for winter? 

Closing Songs. 


November—Third Week 

Business Meeting, as usual. 

How are the Memory Books coming? 

Secure pictures from magazines that will illustrate your stories, 
courtesies and the names of the months. 

The Message. 

A thankful heart is not only the greatest virtue, but the parent of all 
the other virtues—Cicero. 

November, in the olden times, was called the wind month. How 
does the wind help us? 

The Game. Farmer and Turkey or Ducks and Geese. 

The Story. ‘Two in the group tell a story to the Club. Someone tells 
of the stories we have told. 

Folk Dance. (See Chapter Nineteen, Dances.) 

Swedish Clap Dance—Or one that the group can teach. 

A Courtesy. From the Goops. 

On Tidiness. 


“Little scraps of paper, little crumbs of food, d 
Make a room untidy wherever they are strewed,” etc.® 


A Play.® 
Play Rehearsal. 


Plan to do something for someone in the Hospital, or on Thanks- 
giving Day. 


> Why Be a Goop? by Gelett Burgess. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 
6 Plays, Pantomimes and T ableaux—for Children, by Nora Archibald Smith. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00.) 
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e Great Birthday to remember. Andrew Carnegie—1837. 
ongs. 

Motto. 

Fly Away Home. 


- November—Fourth Week 
Business Meeting, as usual. 
Make this a special Thanksgiving Meeting. 
What are we thankful for? 
> A Message. 
Let the man who would be grateful think of repaying a kindness even 
while receiving it.—Seneca. 
November's Birthday flower is the Chrysanthemum. 
A Story.—Thanksgiving. (See Thanksgiving material in Chapter 
Thirteen.) 
Presentation of Play: 
The Pine Tree. This can easily be prepared in two rehearsals. Plays 
ten minutes. : 
A Great Birthday this month. Robert Louis Stevenson—1852. Do 
you know one of his poems? 
A Game. Review. 
A Courtesy. From the Goops. 


“The bathroom is untidy, quite, 
The bowl, the towels, what a sight!’ etc. 


How many and what honors are we working for this week? 
Plan to take your Thanksgiving surprise to the Hospital. 
Closing—as usual. 


December—-First Week 
Business as usual. 


A Message. 


1 heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet the words repeat, 
Of Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


Plan to bring a book or toy and fix a pretty Christmas basket to 
be given to a group that may not have a Christmas. 
Health Jingle. 


“F is for fruits, whether fresh, dried or stewed, - 
Dried, at the grocer’s you'll buy them, if shrewd. 


A Play. (See Christmas material, Chapter Seventeen.) 
Dance. Jingle Bells. (See Chapter Nineteen, Dances.) 
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Review one of our Games. 
A Courtesy. About going to sleep, 
Closing. 





December—Second Week 
Business Meeting, as usual. | 
What are your Christmas Plans? ! 
Make this last meeting before Christmas, full of thought for others. © 
Rhythms. Act out one gift that you will give away, and let the group — 

guess it. | 
Story. The story of Tiny Tim, by Dickens. (See Christmas mate- 

rial, Chapter Seventeen.) 
The Play. Present the Christmas Play. 
Plan to give your group a gift. 
A Merry Christmas to everyone. All of you plan to be at the Christ- 
mas Party for the Club. 
Sing a Christmas Carol. 


Honors 


These honors will help the members to make out their list of 
honors. ‘They will vary for a Girls’ Club and a Boys’ Club. 


To Give Happiness 

This means to have a cheery, happy disposition always, so that people 
will love you, and you will love them. To give a gift where it may 
bring happiness and to carry happiness everywhere you go. 

1. Cultivate a happy disposition at home and away from home. 

2. Plan a little party for some group of children you know, and di- 
rect the party. 

3. Help in your group and at home, and everywhere you go, to do 
little courtesies that will make others happy. 

4. Cut out pictures and make a little scrap book to give to some- 
one who is ill. 


To Serve 

This means service at home and away from home. A courtesy, a 
kind word, a thoughtful deed which will help someone. 

5. Know ten birds that you see near home or on your hikes. 

6. Feed the birds in winter. : 

7. Dust and keep your own room neat and clean and in order one 
month. 

8. Keep the yard clean of rubbish for one month. 

9. Help mother in a definite home service each day for a month.. 

10. With money saved, get a gift for a sick child in the hospital 
or in the home. 

11. ‘Take a Christmas basket to some needy family and keep in touch 
with the children during three months. 
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12. Do some service regularly for some cripple or shut-in for a 
~ month. 
13. Do something courteous each day at school or at home. 
a ie Say only glad things about your playmates, never anything un- 
_ kind. 
To Grow 
This means to do just as many kinds of things as you can, that will 
make you more useful in the world. To grow through stories, play, 
games, handwork, out-of-door knowledge and through cultivating good 
» health habits every day. 
-  Handwork 
15. Make a small article that mother can use in the house. 
16. Help make a doll house. This means cutting, pasting, sewing, 
driving nails, and perhaps painting the house. 
17. Make furniture for the doll house. 
18. Model dishes for the doll house, of clay. 
19. Make a basket or other useful article. 
20. Make an article and give it to someone who is ill. 
21. Make an article (a little sewing box) out of a cigar box or 
other small box for yourself and keep it in order. 
Dramatics 
22. Dramatize (act out) ten of the Nursery Rhymes. 
23. Dramatize three of the stories that have been told. Choose char- 
acters and plan the costumes. 
24. Be able to tell five of the stories we have had, to a group of 
children, and tell how we can use the story every day. 
25. Teach a group of children three of the games we have had. 
26. Know and be able to tell a group how to dance five of the 
dances we have had. 
27. Help to plan a party where all of the activities are led by some- 
one of the group and the invitations and decorations planned by them. 
Nature Lore 
28. Know ten different kinds of trees, leaf and bark, and be able 
to write out the names. 
29. Tell how the plants and vegetables go to sleep for the winter 
and how they wake up in the spring. 
30. Tell how five animals or fishes prepare for winter. 
31. Write a little story or poem about something in nature. 
32. Select and tell a little story about the flowers. 
33. Select and tell an animal story. 
34. Select and tell a fairy story. 
Scrap Books 
35. Keep a Memory Book. 
Health and Out-of-Doors 
36. Know six of the Health Jingles we have had, and live them 
every day. 
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37. Write five good Health Jingles. 

38. Know and recognize the trails in the snow of a dog, a cat, and 
a rabbit. 

39. Hoe a garden, plant and raise flowers and vegetables, and care 
for them. 

40. Take a bouquet of flowers or some vegetables from your garden 
to someone each week for six weeks. 


List of Stories 


Worth WHILE Stories FoR Every Day, by Lawton B. Evans. 
. The Beautiful Hand. 

. The Boy Who Wanted to Play Always. 

. Ceres and Her Daughter. 

. Cinderella. 

- Columbus. 

Dorothy's Dream of Happiness. 

. How Jack Came to Have a Window Box. 

The Lame Prince. 

. Thanksgiving. 

. Pippa Passes. 

. The Birth of Jesus. 


Lal 
OO ON ANBw bd 4 





Milton Bradley & Co. $1.75. 


ro 


Games 


Three Old Stones. Three players are asleep at center, other players 
steal close to them and touch them, and the old stones become alive 
and see how many they can catch. Those caught become old stones. 

The Farmer and Pumpkins. The players are in rows. Each row has 
a farmer. The farmer taps a pumpkin (a child in his row); if it is 
ripe, he takes it to the barn (takes hands of child and pulls him along) 
—the child walks with knees bent. The farmer who gets all his pump- 
kins in the barn first wins. 

Old Witch and Fairies. Three or four children are the Old Witches, 
and the others are Fairies. The Fairies hide behind posts, trees, or in 
corners while the Old Witches sleep. The Witches wake up and go 
to hunt the Fairies. They touch several, who come under the Witches’ 
spell and follow. Each Witch gives them something funny to do and 
brings them back to her camp. She waves her arms over them; they sit 
down and sit perfectly still. When all are brought in, the Old Witches 
wave their arms again, and the children jump up and skip home. 

Farmer and Turkeys: Players are in two lines, facing a common 
center. They are each given a name, as Turkey, Duck, Goose, etc., 
until everyone has a name. The farmer stands in the center. He calls 
“Turkey” and all those on either side who are turkeys run to the 
other side. The farmer tries to catch some. Any he catches become 
Farmers. The next time, he calls “Ducks” and the Ducks change. 
The next time “Geese,” and so on until all are caught. 

Statue Tag. This is like Squat Tag, except that the one who is It 
begins by showing a posture to be taken by the players. This may be 
any gymnastic position taken in any sport or occupation. To escape 
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_ tagging, the players may assume this position, but as in Squat Tag, 


each may do sa but three times and then he may be tagged. The first 
_ one tagged is It and may set a new posture to be used by the group. 


Japanese Tag. One player is chaser or It, and he tries to touch or 


tag all of the other players. The one tagged then becomes chaser. 
In this form of the game, however, whenever a player is touched or 


2 


tagged, he must place his left hand on the spot touched, whether it 
be his back, knee, elbow, ankle or other part of his body, and in that 
position, he must chase the other players. He is relieved of this posi- 


_ tion only when he succeeds in tagging someone else. As in other tag 


games where there are large numbers of players, several players may 
take the part of the tagger or It at the same time. 
Note: See Bibliographies at end of Chapters Two and Three for 
Stories, Handicraft, Games, Dances, and Plays for these groups. 
‘The rest of the Year’s Program may be planned according to seasons 
and the interests of the group, as: Handcraft, Plays, Hikes in the 
Spring, Bird Study. 


PROGRAMS FOR GIRLS FROM 12 TO 16 


There are four National Organizations that serve girls of these ages: 

The Campfire Girls of America, 41 Union Square, New York City. 

The Girl Scouts, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The Girl Reserves, Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Woodcraft League of America, Grand Central Terminal, New 


York City, also the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


There are also many Girls’ Clubs in High Schools and Community 
Centers that develop their own programs. 
One such club has had these subjects for a year: The Girl and Her 


_ Friends; The Girl and Her Work; The Girl and Her Play; The Girl 


and Her Health; The Girl and the Things in Nature which Interest 
Her; The Girl and Her Books; The Girl and Her Plans for the 


Future. 
These programs were planned and carried forward by the girls, with 


_the guidance of the Dean of Girls. 


‘The programs included: 

Talks, by Outside Friends especially interested in the subject; Plays; 
Exhibits; Parties; Handwork; Music; Stories; Hikes. 

The programs were developed through discussions. 

Competitions between clubs: Working for points in Athletics; Work- 
ing for points in Games; Working for points in Folk Dancing; Work- 


ing for points in Health Habits. 


PROGRAMS FOR BOYS FROM 12 TO 16 


There are National Organizations serving Groups of Boys also: 
The Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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The Boys’ Club Federation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Y. M. C. A., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Woodcraft League of America, Grand Central Terminal, New York 
City. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

‘There are also many Clubs of Boys in High Schools and Community 
Centers who develop their own programs independently. I know of one 
which is developed along the general lines suggested for the girls. It 
was built around “What the Boys Wanted to Do” and the subjects 
for the different months were: The Boy and His Friends; The Boy and 
His Work; The Boy and His Health; The Boy and His Play; The 
Boy and His Inventions; The Boy and His Books; The Boy and His 
Future. 

These were under the general direction of the Dean of the Boys. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
ga secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


I. Ten Books for Leaders of Boys’ Clubs 


AMERICAN Boys’ Book oF SiGNs, SIGNALS AND SYMBOLS, by Dan Beard.——J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

Boys’ Ciuss, by Charles S. Bernheimer and Jacob Cohen. 
Co. $1.35. 

Boys’ and Girts’ Cus. A selected Bibliography Russell Sage Foundation 
Library Bulletin August, 1923. 10 cents. 

Boys’ Week, by Roger H. Motten. A new Chapter in Civics. In The Rotarian, 
July, 1924. : 

First Princie.es oF Boys’ CLus LEADERSHIP, by C. E. Ford. Baker and 
Taylor Co. 60 cents. 

Hanp ae FOR SCOUTMASTERS, by Scouts of America———Boy Scouts of Amer- 
Ca. pI.00. 





Baker and Taylor 





Litrte Loosr Lear Liprary. For Boys’ Workers everywhere. A 20 volume: 


library. Includes: 
Games, Songs and Stunts for Boy Groups. 50 cents. 
Stories for the Campfire. go cents. 


Father and Son Observance Manual. (Especially good for father and son 
week). go cents. 
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Club Hand Craft Projects in Leather. go cents. 
cas eer other good things——Frank H. Cheley, 601 Steele St., Denver, 
ol. 

RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP OF Boys, by William R. LaPorte——-Methodist Book 
Concern. 75 cents. 

Say Dap! CuyumMy TaLKs BETWEEN FATHER AND Son, by Wallace D. Vincent. 
——F, H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Tue Pine TREE PATROL, by James A. Wilder. A system of orderly camping for 
Boy Scouts———Boy Scouts of America. $1.75. 








II. Ten Books for the Boys 


Boy Scour ENTERTAINMENTS, by Clifton Lisle. Gives material for shows and 
programs. Penn Publishing Co. 4o cents. 

CARPENTRY AND MECHANICS FOR Boys, by Neely A. Hall. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepherd Co. $2.50. 

CONSTRUCTION AND FLYING oF Kites, by Clarence M. Meller. 
Press. 35 cents. 








Manual Arts 











HANpbzBooK FoR Boys. Boy Scouts of America. 4o cents. 
ses ArrcraFT Book For Boys, by E. E. Verrill. Harper and Brothers. 
I.50. 





Home Mapr Games AND GAME EQuipMENT, by Neely A. Hall. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepherd Co. $2.50. 

Home Hanpycrart For Boys, by Neely A. Hall. Some of the subjects: A radio 
set. A Toy water motor. An enlarging camera, lamps and lamp shades. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepherd Co. $2.00. 

Inpian Scour Tatxs, by Charles A. Eastman. Describes Indian methods of 
camping, canoeing and other sports. 

KirecraFr AND Kire TouRNAMENTS, by Charles M. Miller. 
Press. $2.00. 

Turee Hunprep TuHincs a Brichut Boy Can Do.——J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75. 

For other books, see Chapter Two. 

Also see Recreation Bibliography in Appendix. 








Manual Arts 


III. Plays for Boys’ Clubs Anywhere. Scout Groups, in Schools, in Camp, 
on Playgrounds 


Allison’s Lad, by Beulah Marie Dix. 1 act. 16 boys, high-school age. Time of 
1648. An English Scene. Play shows fine idealism and dramatic strength. 
: ALLIson’s LaD AND OTHER MARTIAL INTERLUDES. Henry Holt and Co. 

1.75. 

Boy Scour Hero, Tue, by Edwin Puller. A Comedy-Drama in 2 acts. 17 
boys. Plays 134 hours. Experiences of a Troop on their annual camping 
tour. One boy becomes an Eagle Scout. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Boy Scouts, Tue, by Walter Ben Hare. 3 acts. 20 boys. Plays 2 hours. Shows 
Scout motives, practices and ideals. Walter H. Baker Go. 35 cents. 

Boy Scour’s Goop Turn, THE. Comedy-Drama in 3 acts. Shows typical scout 
activities and camp life. Written by an Assistant Scoutmaster. W alter 
H, Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Captain of the Gate, The, by Beulah Marie Dix. For 6 boys of high-school 
age. A play of Cromwell’s time. Very strong. In ALLison’s LaD AND 
OTHER MartTIAL INTERLUDES. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

Country Boy Scout, A, by Walter Ben Hare. Comedy-Drama in 3 acts. 14 
boys, 2 hours. Songs, drills, aims and mottos. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 
cents. 

Discovery, THE, by Hermon Ould. An episode in the life of Columbus. 7 boys. 
Costumes 15th Century. Plays 40 minutes. A stirring episode laid aboard 
Columbus Flag ship-——Samuel French. $2.43. (Royalty, $5.00.) 
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Fincers. A play of boy life. 4. acts. By the Staff of the Big Brother Movement. | 
_Story of a group of real boys whose club is the means of developing self-_ 
respect, generosity and manhood. 15 boys. Plays 114 hours, Samuel 
French. 30 cents. 

Honor oF a Scout, Tue, by J. C. McMullen. rz boys, plays 45 minutes. Scene, 
a camp in the mountains. The fundamentals of the organization are brought 
out in the play. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

MAKING oF Larry, THE. A Boy Scout play in 2 scenes. Plays 30 minutes. An 
attractive play for camp or for a social meeting. Samuel French. 30 
cents. 











MILLIONAIRE JANITOR, THE, by Seymour S. Tibbals. 2 acts. 8 or more boys. For | 
boy’s school, class day or club program. Opportunity to introduce choruses. 


Plays 40 minutes. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 





Mr. Fox, by Clemence Dane. 11 boys, 3 girls. Plays 25 minutes. A very funny 





play of the burlesque type for a large cast of boys. Samuel French. 30 


cents, 


SausaGE, THE, by Ronald Gow. For 3 boys. Peasant costumes. Plays 20 minutes. | 


Charming play, founded on an old European Folk Tale. Samuel French. 


30 cents. 





TEN Boys’ Farces. This collection was largely written by boys in the Columbia — 


Park Boys’ Club of San Francisco. Includes among others: Ding-a-Ling, 
6 boys; The Last Rehearsal, 6 boys; Rosie, the Girl from Paris, 9 boys; 
The Teacher's Pet, 7 boys; Lost But Found, 8 boys. Walter H. Baker 
Co. 4o cents. 





Ten Prays For Boys. A collection, including: The Freedom of the Press, 8 boys; | 
My Uncle the Captain, 6 boys; New Broom Sweeps Clean, 6 boys, Hyp- 





notism, 5 boys and others. Walter H. Baker Co. go cents. 

Up Casar’s CREEK, by Seymour §S. Tibbals. These are real boys and their 
experiences while camping up Czsar’s Creek. Closes with a Minstrel 
Show in Camp.——Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 


IV. Ten Books for Leaders of Girls’ Clubs 


Book or Aquatics, by American Red Cross Life Saving Service and Marjorie 
Camp.— Campfire Girls, Inc. 35 cents. 

CAMPFIRE MANUAL. Compiled by Rowe Wright. Campfire Girls, Inc. 50 
cents. 

HANDBOOK FOR LEADERS, by Rowe Wright. Campfire Girls, Inc. $1.00. 

Girts’ CLuss, by Helen J. Ferris. A complete handbook for girl club leaders. 
——E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Gir_ Scour GAME Book. Girl Scouts, Inc. 50 cents. 

Girt ScouT Sones. Girl Scouts, Inc. 50 cents. 

HANDBOOK. OFFICIAL MANUAL OF GiRL SCOUTING, 

roe RESERVE MoveMENTs. A manual for advisors. 
2.00. 

HANDBOOK FOR ADVISERS IN GRADE AND JUNIOR HicH ScHoots. (In preparation.) 
——The Woman’s Press. 

GIRLHOoD AND CHaracTsR, by Mary E. Moxcey——Methodist Book Concern. 
2.00. 

















Girl Scouts, Inc. 80 cents. 
The Woman’s Press. 





V. Ten Books for the Girls 


ADVENTURE Book For Youncer Girts. For Grade and Junior High School. 
——The Woman’s Press. 25 cents. 

DeEnnison’s Instruction Books. How to make Paper Costumes. How to make 
Crépe Paper Flowers. How to decorate Booths, Halls, etc. Weaving with 
Paper Rope. Dennison Manufacturing Co. 10 cents each. 

GARDENING For LitTLe Girts, by Olive Hyde Foster. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 
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- Goop Times For Giris, by Mary E. Moxcey. For entertainments and socials. 

is ——Methodist Book Concern. 60 cents. 

A Hunprep Tuincs A Girt Can Make, by Bonnie E. Snow, and Hugo B. 

Froehlich——J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

Lets Piay, by Edna Geister. A book of games for children——Doubleday, 

Doran & Co. $1.25. 

_ My Cnirpren’s Books aNp GaMEs. A series of two dozen books, instructive and 
entertaining. Including: Painting and Drawing Books, Shadow Picture 
Books, Cut Outs, Bible Stories, Fairy Stories, etc—Noble and Noble. (De- 
scriptive catalogue sent by publishers.) 

THE Girt Guie’s Book, by M. C. Carey. Includes all sorts of outdoor lore; 
photography, lantern slides, camp cookery, sports, short stories, short 
plays. F. A. Stokes Co. $2.50. 

THREE HUNDRED AND ONE BricHT Tuincs a Girt Can Do, by Jean Stewart. 
——J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75. 

‘Wuat SHaLL Wr Do Now? by Dorothy Canfield and Others. Over 500 games 
and occupations——F. A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 





VI. Plays for Girls’ Clubs. Campfire, Girl Scout, Reserves, Other Clubs, 
For Wintertime, For Camptime 


Six Cups or CHOCOLATE. 1 act. 6 girls. Plays 20 minutes. A bright little trifle. 

Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Birthday Ball, The, by Marjorie Woods. Comedy. 5 girls, 1 boy. Costumes, 
American Colonial. A charming play for Washington’s Birthday. In Wuy 
We CELEBRATE. Samuel French. $1.60. Also published separately. 
jo cents. 

BoastruL Bunny, by Arthur Henry and Dorothy Henry Van Auken. 2 boys, 
4 girls. Plays 20 minutes. A play for Safety Week. (4th, sth, 6th Grades.) 

Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Brownte’s DreaM, THE, by Virginia Park Matthias. For Brownies or Girl 
Scouts. 3 boys, 19 girls. Costumes Mother Goose. Plays 30 minutes. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Catt of WoHELO, THE, Comedy-Drama. In 3 acts. For ten Campfire Girls. A 
camp misfit becomes an enthusiastic worker. Walter H. Baker Co. 
25 cents. 

CAMPFIRE GiRLS, THE. Comedy. 4 acts. 15 girls, and 7 children who do not 
speak. Costumes modern and Indian. A good play for teaching campfire 
principles. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Camp Fmetiry Giris, by Edith Lowell. 4 acts. 11 boys, 11 girls. 2 interiors. A 
jolly party of girls at an old time farm house——-Walter H. Baker Co. 
35 cents. A 

Convertinc Mrs. Nosuuns. In a prologue and 2 acts. Story of a mother who 
was opposed to her daughters joining the Girl Scouts. The play teaches 
a good lesson.——Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Facie’s FEATHER, THE, by Arthur Henry and Dorothy Henry Van Auken. 
4 girls, 4 boys. Early American and Indian costumes. Plays 30 minutes. 
Combines History with Health. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Fairy Woops, Tue, by Irene Jean Crandall. In a prologue and 2 acts. A 
poetic play. 10 characters. A lovely outdoor play for all ages. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Fun EnoucH to Go Arounp. Comedy. 3 acts. 9 girls; a woodsy scene. Woven 
into this little play are the songs and sentiments of Campfire. W alter 
H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Girts oF GLEN WILLow, by Elsie Duncan Yale. 2 scenes. 7 girls. Plays 30 
minutes. Story of girls in Camp at Glen Willow. Edgar 8. Werner. 25 


cents. 
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God Pan Forgotten, by John Fafrar. A fantasy. Youth still loves in the world. 
In Macic SEA SHELLS AND OTHER PLAys. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$1.50. oe 

I Ghanr You Turee Wisues, by G. R. Brigham. Any number of girls from 
4 to 14. q scenés. Plays 40 minutes. Have you had your three wishes? 

Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Happy Birtupay, by Arthur Henry and Dorothy Henry Van Auken. 9 charac- 
ters. Modern costumes, and fantastic. Plays 20 minutes. Teaches value of 
character, diet, sunshine, etc. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Heat Waves, by Marjorie Woods. 2 acts. A Midsummer play. 3 boys, 3 girls, 
2 children. Full of good comedy, gentle though amusing satire. In Wuy 
WE CELEBRATE. Samuel French. $1.60. 

In a GarDEN, by Iva B. Kempshall. A fairy play in 2 acts. Bobby’s sojourn 
in Fairyland reveals the truth of fairy things. Good for May Day. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Law oF THE Tribe, THE. An Indian Play in three acts. Introducing music and 
ceremonials characteristic of the Campfire Girls. Walter H. Baker Co. 
25 cents. 

Marcu OF THE Words, THE, by Kerry Conway. In 2 acts. 12 or more char- 
acters. Plays 4o minutes. A good play for Better Speech Week. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. 

MipsuMMER Day on THE Mountain. 2 acts. 5 boys, 10 girls. Teaches a love 
of the out of doors, and gives a glimpse of Fairyland. Walter H. 
Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Mousetrap, THE, by W. D. Howells. 1 boy, 6 girls. Plays 45 minutes. One 
of the funniest of Howell’s farces. For older girls. Samuel French. 35 
cents. 

New Nags For OLD, by Alice V. Carey. A Safety First Play. 8 boys, 6 girls. 
Plays 40 minutes. Reckless Bob and Fanny Foolish and others teach us 
lessons——Samuel French. 30 cents. 

OriciInaL Two-Bits, by H. M. Robinson. Two episodes. 7 girls. About girls in 
camp, and their visitors. Walier H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Our AUNT FROM CALIFORNIA, by Madeline Demerest Barnum. A farce. Plays 
35 minutes. Exceedingly funny. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

PROTEST OF THE TREES, THE. and FLossiz’s ALPHABET LESSON. Two Bluebird 
plays. 8 girls. Plays 10 minutes, each. Each one teaches a good lesson. 
Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Royat Girt Scout, A, by Margaret Sharpe. 7 characters and extras. Plays 40 
minutes, A play of delightful contrasts. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

TeEp’s Cums, by Elizabeth H. Wyman. Comedy. Especially designed for Girl 
Scouts. 9 girls, 4 boys. Colonial Costumes. Plays 35 minutes. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. 

Tickets, PLease! by Irving Dale. 4 girls. Plays 30 minutes. An unimportant 
but amusing bit of a play about buying theatre tickets. Walter H. 
Baker Co. 25 cents. 

TruTH ApouT JANE, Tue, by A. C. Thompson. 7 girls. Plays 25 minutes. 
Doing justice to the athletic girl. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Water Bapigs, by Lucy Chater. 3 boys, 7 girls. Fancy costumes. Plays 30 
minutes. One of the best dramatizations of Kingsley’s famous classic. 
Samuel French. 50 cents. 

WHEN RoMANCE LiveD, by Maude Bass Brown. A fantasy. 5 girls, 1 boy. Plays 
25 minutes. Four school girls who are studying Miles Standish are sud- 
denly confronted by the characters. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
























































Wuo’s To WIN Him? by Thomas J. Williams. Comedietta. 3 boys, 5 girls. 
Plays so minutes. Garden scene. A very lively little play— Samuel 


French. 25 cents. 


Yo-CHE-Ta, by Helen P. Kane. 5 characters. A bit of Indian history which 
shows that An Indian cannot forget. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
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Any Girt anp Her SEARCH FOR THE BEAUTIFUL, by Nina B. Lamkin. A Masque 
of the Campfire. Introduces the craftsmen of Nature, Health, Camp, Hand, 
Home, Business and Citizenship, and the Wood Gatherer, a Fire Maker, 
and a Torch Bearer. A beautiful interpretation of Campfire. In manu- 
script form only. Address the author. 15 Jacobus Place. New York, 
(Play with Royalty $5.00.) 

BACK To THE ScHOoL, by H. M. Paul. 7 girls. Plays 30 minutes. A situation of 
a clever teacher who understands school girls. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

Fairy GrassHopper, THE, by Alice Halsey. 15 characters, including animals 
and extras. Fantastic costumes. Plays 35 minutes. A delightful combina- 
tion of fairy, realistic and dramatic play. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

Pan Pires, by Constance Wilcox. A woodland play. 2 girls, 2 boys. Fantastic 
costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A very effective play for indoors or outdoors. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

PRINCESS IN THE Fairy Tale, Tur, by Constance Wilcox. A poetic comedy. 
4 boys, 3 girls. A fairy fantasy for young people. Samuel French. 3o 
cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, by Major Philip Trevor. A pastoral play. 2 
boys, 5 girls. For older girls. Garden scene. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

















Legend of St. Nicholas, A, by Beulah Marie Dix. 4 acts. 10 boys, 2 girls. A 
quaint story of the children’s famous saint. In A LEGEND oF St. NICHOLAS 
AND OTHER PLAYS. Samuel French. $1.60. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Prince Who Was a Piper, The, by Harold Brighouse. Comedy. 5 boys, 5 girls. 
Plays 40 minutes. For older girls. The story of a prince who is a great 
musician. Good for Musical Clubs. In OPEN AiR PLays. Samuel French. 
$7.60. (Royalty $10.00) 








VII. Ten Good Books for Both Boy and Girl Leaders. In Camp, Play- 
ground, Club, or School 


Tur Book or Woovcrart, by Ernest Seton Thompson. Principles of Scouting, 
honors, degrees, songs, dances, ceremonies, programs. Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.00. 

Camp Procram Makinc, by Mrs. Edward Gulick. For Girls. By L. L. McDon- 
ald. For boys. The Playground, Vol. 19, p. 85-90, May 1925. 

CLUBs. 8 AND MANAGEMENT, by Renee B. Stone-———Rand McNally & 
Co. $1.50. 

Extra-CuRRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE ScHooLs, by H. C. McKown. Full of 
practical suggestions. The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
Hanppook ror Apvisors. In Grade 7 Junior High Schools. 

Press. (In preparation.) 
ae OF THE OuTDooRS, by E. A. Brooks. 
2.00. 

HANDBOOK OF ExTRA-CuRRICULAR ACTIVITIES in the High School, by Harold 
D. Meyer. Covers all types of activities such as Clubs, Dramatics, Athletics, 
Social Functions. A. S. Barnes & Co. $4.00. 

Lrrrue Nature Liprary. Four volumes, treating of Birds, Flowers, Trees and 
Butterflies. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $7.50. 
Nature Trails. An experiment in Out-Door Education. 

of Natural History, N. Y. Misc. Pub. No. 21. 10 cents. 

* Tue Woopcrarr Leacue or America, INc., has the following divisions: 

Publications: 
Big Lodge of Woodcraft League for Boys 12 to 18. s 
Big Lodge of Woodcraft League for Girls 12 to 18. 














The Woman's 








Doubleday Doran & Co. 








American Museum 
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Little Lodge for Children under 12. 

Adult Lodge for Men and Women over 18. 

Sun Lodge for Men and Women 21 and over. 

Family Lodge for the Entire Family. : 

The Birchbark Roll, the official Woodcraft Manual for all over 12. $1.75. | 

The Scroll of the Little Lodge, Manual for those under 12. 25 cents. 

Special Programs for the Family Lodge, both Manual and programs with — 

annual membership fee. $5.00. ; : 

* Other National Organizations also publish monthly magazines. 
Note: 

See Other Bibliographies in this Book. 

See Chapters on 

Programs for Boys and Girls. 

Holidays and Special Days. 

Costumes. 

Lighting. 


QUOTATIONS 


The following short quotations will be of help in making up pro- 
grams for boys’ and girls’ clubs. 


Who brings sunshine into the life of another, 
Has sunshine in his own. 
—David Starr Jordan 


Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow. 
Then draw it to the head, and let it go. 
—Henry van Dyke 


“Speak a shade more kindly than the year before 
Pray a little oftener, love a little more.” 


Greatness comes only to those who seek— 
Not how to avoid obstacles, but how to overcome them. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 


To cultivate kindness is a great part of the business of life. 
Anger drives the mind indoors, and bolts the door. 
—Plutarch 
Two it takes to make a quarrel—one can always end it. 
—Spanish proverb 


Be sure to see with your own eyes, and hear with your own ears. 
—Old proverb 


“Success in life is not so much a matter of talent or opportunity, as of 
concentration, perseverance and happiness.” 


“When a man is wrapped up in himself, the package is pretty small.” 
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: “Modesty is the highest ornament of a woman, 
_ Through every stage of her life.” 


“Half trying is the secret of many a failure.” 


- Our character is our will—what we will, we are. 
—Manning 


Then-shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
_ At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know, for me, my work is best. 
—Henry van Dyke 


Even in ordinary life, the unselfish people are the happiest. 
‘Those who work to make others happy and who forget themselves. 
The dissatisfied people are those who are seeking happiness for them- 


selves. 
—Mrs. Besant 


A kindly deed is a little deed 
That grows through all unseen, 
And lo, when none do look thereon 
Anew it springeth green. 
—Japp 


Art little? Do thy little well, and for thy comfort know 
Great men can do their greatest work, no better than just_so. 


—Goethe 


Did somebody give you a pat on the back? 
Pass it on! 
If it heightens your courage or lightens your pack, 


Pass it on! 
—Edmund Vance Cook 


It is not in a man’s creed, but in his deeds, 
Not in his knowledge, but in his wisdom, 
Not in his power, but in his sympathy 

That there lies the essence of what is good 
And what will last in human life. 


—Powell 


Fearless minds climb soonest into crowns. 
—Shakespeare 


It is not the leap at the first, but the steady going on that gets there. 
—John Wanamaker 


“One who sows courtesy reaps friendship, and one who plants kindness, 
gathers love.” 


Chapter Twelve 
CLUBS FOR OLDER ONES 


CLUB PROGRAMS FOR JUNIOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 


| 
| 


; 


tend over a year or a five-year period, dependent upon the 


[oe are suggestions for study clubs. The material may ex-_ 


detail of its development. 


‘These programs were planned in answer to a request from a Chair- 


man of Junior Work in the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The reference material can be easily located in any library. Material | 


for games and programs will be found in this book. 


I. TODAY AND ITS INTERESTS IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY 


These programs should cover cultural, civic, business and industrial — 


problems. 


i. Excursions 


To the Library, Art Institute, Museum, a Great Industry, Places of 


Historical Interest. With illustrated talks by someone who knows the 
subject. (A Committee on Excursions plans these, and one or more 
out of the group give their services to take a number of children over 
the same journey at another time.) 


2. = Study of Community Affairs in Your City, County and 
tate 
Politics, Schools, Playground, Neighborhood Conditions, Health 
Conditions, Industrial Conditions. What are the needs, and what can 
you, as a group, do to help? A little of many selves given to a group 
leadership means a great service to: 

a. A Group of Foreign Mothers who do not know that they can 
have English and Sewing by registering at the school or in a 
private group. 

b. A Group of Girls in Industry who want some social life. 

c. A Group of Girls who would like to go to some place of in- 
terest each week. 

d. A Group of Girls who want to form a Club and need the con- 
tacts, which one of your group, as their leader, could bring to 
them. One hour, once a week. 
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e. A Group of Small Girls who want a Club where they can play 
games, dance, create story plays, etc. 

f. A Group of Young Women who would like to entertain their 
gentlemen friends with a nicely arranged and chaperoned card 
and dancing party; later with other parties where music and 
indoor games make up the program. 

(A Committee on Girls’ Work, codperating with the Industrial 
Plants, Y. W. C. A. and Recreation Commissions, will plan these.) 





3. Make Possible a Summer Camp 
» To be within the reach of a special group of handicapped or under- 
privileged girls. Carry this over as a project for the winter club work. 


4. Interest in the City Beautiful 
Help to sponsor a program for Arbor Day and other Special Days. 
Choose some civic project to which you will give definite help. 


5. A Series of Practical Talks 

By worth-while people in your community. A Dentist—a Doctor—a 
Banker—a Politician—a Recreation Leader—a City Nurse—a Fireman 
—a Policeman—a Postman—a Man in Industry. 


II. LITERATURE AND HISTORY IN ATTRACTIVE 
PROGRAMS 


Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


x. Famous Women 

Elizabeth Browning, Madame Guyon, Christina Rossetti, Rosa Bon- 
heur, George Eliot, and later ones. What did they do for their period 
and for all periods? 


2. Famous Men : 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Shakespeare, Edison, Ghandi, Henry 
Ford. Their contributions to the world. 


3. Artists 
Raphael, Correggio, Corot, Whistler, Millais and Millet. Their art 
jn relation to the art of their day and to all art which has come after 
them. Reproduction in tableaux of some of the famous pictures, as 
Spring and Ophelia, The Minuet, Portia, by Millais. A visit to a 
_ public or private gallery. 


4. Scientists 
Newton, Galileo, Huxley, Fiske, Alfred Russel Wallace, Darwin. 
Science and its relation to modern Industry. 
5. Orators 
Mark Antony, Patrick Henry, Martin Luther, Wendell Phillips, 
_ Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson. Lessons 
from life, illumined by these men. 
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6. Business Men 3 a 
John J. Astor, Andrew Carnegie, James J. Hill. Business vision and 


its application today. 


7. Great Teachers 

Moses, Confucius, Plato, Froebel. Relation to Education and Re- 
ligion of today. Later educators: Dewey, Thorndike, William Lyon 
Phelps, and others. The new ways in education today. Guide the group 
to the standards you may have in mind for the members and lead them 
in the development of the things they want to do. 


8. English Authors 

Tennyson, Burns, Samuel Johnson. Something from their works, 
with music and dances of the period. In reviewing Johnson, study 
something of the early stage. Present one of the Masques written by 
him, as, Pan’s Anniversary, which is dramatic and very beautiful. 


g. Great Lovers 

Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny Osbourne, Dante and Beatrice, 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. Present poems and prose from their 
works. The poems can be read, pantomimed, or sung. 


10. Great Statesmen 

Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Franklin. Dramatic scenes in their 
lives and the life of our nation during that period. Study of the Yale 
University historical films available. Bring one or more of these to your 
community, as, The Declaration of Independence and The Dramatic 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

The two best references that I know of for this second series of 
suggestions on Literature and History are: The World Book, in 10 
volumes; Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture; a set of encyclo- 
pedias arranged in project method form; Little Journeys,? by Elbert 
Hubbard in 14 volumes. These should be available at any library. 


III. MUSIC 


1. Musicians 

Wagner, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Mozart. Their lives, 
illustrations from their works. Interpretations of some numbers through 
the dance, as, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, and Mozart’s Minuet from 
Don Juan. 


2. Folk Music 


Of the Nations, and the Folk Dances and their significance in Village 


Life. These make most attractive programs. 


1W. F. Quarrie & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
2W. H. Wise & Co., New York and Chicago. 


: 
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_ 3. Foster some Project in Community Music 

A Christmas Vesper Service for Mothers and Daughters. 4 Music 
Memory Contest, Children’s Chorus, Orchestra, Ukelele Club, Commu- 

nity Chorus. Open these to anyone in the community who is interested. 
References: 





FoLk FEsTIVALS AND THE FoREIGN Community, by Gladys Spicer. The 
Woman's Press, $1.00. 

a Soncs or Many PEop.es, by Botsford. Vols. I & Il——The Woman’s Press. 
3-50. 





SHAKESPEARIAN Soncs for each Shakespearian play. Samuel French. These 


vary in price from 30 cents to $1.80. 
DANCES OF THE PEOPLE, by Elizabeth Burchenal. G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.50, 
Tue FotkK Dance Book, by C. Ward Crampton. A. S. Barnes and Co. $2.40. 
- THE Lure or Music, by Olin Downes. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


IV. DRAMA 


1. Drama and Dramatics 
Of different countries, with the study of the stage of that country or 
period, and a presentation of one of the best plays. 


2. The Little Theatre and its Development 
Community Players Groups. Where are some of them? What plays 
have they presented? Give a series of good plays, open to the community. 











3. Encourage Play Writing 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE STUDY OF THE DRAMA ? 


A StTupy oF THE Mopern Drama, by Barrett H. Clark——D. Appleton Co. 
3-50. 

Our Irish THEATRE, by Lady Gregory. 

How To Propuce AMATEUR PLays, by Barrett H. Clark. 
$2.00. 

Cxoosinc a PLay, by Gertrude Johnson. Century Co. $1.35. 

PracticaL STAGE DiRECTING FOR AMATEURS, by Emerson ‘Taylor. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Propucine in LirrLe THeEatres, by Clarence Stratton. Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.00. 

Maxine THE LirrLe THEATRE Pay, by Oliver Hinsdell——Samuel French. $1.60. 

How You Can Waire Prays, by Mark Swan——Samuel French. $2.85. 

One Acr Piays For STAGE AND STUDY. ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Series. Samuel 
French. $3.15 each. 


The Drama League of America (59 East Van Buren St. Chicago, 
Ill.), will furnish you with Courses in the Study of the Drama, for a 
nominal sum. 

See Play Bibliographies throughout this book. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 
Little, Brown & Co. 








He. 

















4. A Playgoing Committee 

It is quite worth while to have a Playgoing Committee, whose mem- 
bers will inform you of coming productions, secure a copy for reading 
before, and lead the criticism after, you have been to the play. 


8See other Play Bibliographies throughout this book. 
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' V. HANDCRAFT 


Beautifying the Home. Study of Color and its relation to Art and 
Psychology: Art Fiber Cord Work; Reed and Raffia; Tie and Dye; 
Costuming; Leather Tooling; Luster Painting; Millinery; Sewing; 
Decoration. 

Give some part of what you have learned to a group of girls who 
are interested in Handcraft. 

References: 





See Chapter on Costuming. 
CoLor AND ComForT In Decoration, by John Gloog. 
$3.00. 
BOOKLETS ON Hanpwork. 
‘THE LANGUAGE OF CoLor, by M. Luckiesh. 


Frederick A. Stokes. 








Dennison Manufacturing Co. 10 cents each. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 





VI. RECREATION 


All that has gone before is Recreation if it is something which the — 
group wanted to do, but Physical Recreation can also be developed in 
many forms: 

Swimming Classes: Water Games—Contests. 

Gymnasium Classes: Games—Dancing. 

Sports: Team Games and Athletics, 

Leagues, Tournaments, Contests. 

See Chapter Eight, Programs for Women’s Organizations, and 
Appendix VII, Recreation Bibliography. 


VII. GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 


As a club, try to have as part of your program a definite interest in 
Younger Girls’ Clubs; Reserves, Scouts, Campfire, or other Clubs. 
Give some leaders from your group. Give of yourselves, not as a duty 
but rather as a privilege. You will receive more than you give, and girls 
need and want what you have for them. ¢ 

See Chapter Eleven, Clubs for Younger Ones. 


VIII. SOCIAL RECREATION 


Social Recreation is a large factor in keeping the groups enthusiastic 
about their program. Here are suggested names for purely social meet- 
ings, or for meetings in which social recreation has a part with music 
and drama. The following suggestions are well suited to neighborhood 
groups: 


What Shall We Do? 


1, A Winter Night at Home 
Pantomimes, Charades, Quiet Games, 
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_ 2. A Club Birthday Party 


Decorations, Stunts, Songs, Dancing. 


: 3. A Shadow Party 


Pantomime behind a sheet: Names of guests, Titles of Songs, Titles 


of Books, Poems, Stories. The audience can guess these as they are 
_ given. ; 


ae 


4. A Game Evening 
Games and Dancing. 


5. Echoes of Yesterday 
Old Songs, Stories, Dances, and a Play. 


6. Scenes from Southern Days 


Historic Pantomimes, Dances, Stories, Songs. 


7. A Country Circus 
Stunts of various kinds. 


8. Interclub Contests 

Evening of Comedy. Each group sends a certain number into each 
contest. A Burlesque Athletic Meet including Bundle Race, Cracker 
Eating Race, Clothes Pin Race, etc. 

This book contains much material for group recreation. 


PROGRAMS FOR BUSINESS OR INDUSTRIAL 
GIRLS’ CLUB 


Clubs of this kind are sponsored by the National Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Many towns, however, lack the opportunities 
which this organization offers. Here are suggestions for building pro- 
grams with these groups. 

The members will tell of certain things they desire to do, and the 
leader will supply other suggestions, until the program satisfies the 
members. 


The objectives of such a club are: Good Fun, Good Health, Leader- 


ship, Friendliness, Codperation, Interesting things to do in leisure time, 


Service. 

The Club will need a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer. It will need a few Committees: Program, Music, Social. And it 
will decide on name, colors, creed, time of meeting, dues, etc. 


A Suggested Order of Program 


Part 1 
Let one member of the Music Committee be responsible for leading 


a song, a peppy one, a beautiful one, a funny one, or any one. | 
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Reading. The President calls on some member who has prepared to — 
do this. Read a few verses from the Bible or read a poem or quotation 
that fits into the general subject for the meeting. 

A Song. Led by member of Music Committee. 

Allow 5 to 8 minutes for Song and Reading. 

Business. Old and new. 

Stand up when you address the Chair and when you vote. Allow 10 
to 15 minutes for business. 


Part 2 

Ask members to bring a one- or two-minute message to the club on 
some of the following subjects: 

1. A Community current event worth reporting to the club. 

2. A National current event worthy and interesting to the group. 
(From newspapers or magazines.) 

3. Name of an Author of an interesting book to read. From any of 
these types of books: Fiction, Biography, Travel, Adventure, In- 
ventions, Poetry, Short Talks, and Short Stories. The librarian will help 
you with selection of books. 

4. A Health Habit worth cultivating. Why? 

5. A Courtesy worth using every day. 

6. The Birthday of a great person in history. 

7. The best funny story that you have read or heard this week. 

8. A message for the week, one that can be used all the week. 

9. Report on a service which has been given by one of the club or 
some friend in the community. Do you know of anyone who is ill, 
lonesome, or discouraged? Can this group do something for him or her? — 
A little note which can be written in: three or four minutes helps a 
lot, sometimes. 

The group might start a small library with books loaned by different 
members. 

Here are some things to remember: 

1. At least six or eight members should take part each night. 

2. With the help of material in the library or easy to find elsewhere, 
it need not take more than 10 to 20 minutes for a member to get her 
part ready. Think about your part during the week, and let it be some- 
thing that belongs to you that you are giving to the group. If it is a 
quotation, learn it. 

3. Let me urge the President to make the meeting move fast, it’s lots 
more fun. 

4. Plan the programs at least two weeks ahead. 

5. Take time in business meeting to give out the program for next 
meeting. 

6. Do your part, and your club will be a success, 

The following programs have been developed by a dozen Industrial 
aad Business Girls’ Clubs. 
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Program Plans 


; October—2nd Week 
Subject: Friendliness. 


Song. 
Reading. John 15: 9-17. 
Poem. 

Friendship is no plant of hasty growth. 

Though planted in Esteem’s deep fixed soil, 

‘The gradual culture of Kind Intercourse, 

Must bring it to perfection. 

—Joanna Baillie 

Song. 


Business. Old and new. 

Current Events. 

Name of a good book. 

A Health Habit worth cultivation. 

Good Posture. Relation of posture to our health, our looks, our work, 
and our play. When we stand well, each organ of the body is in its 
right place where it can do its best work; then we feel better, we 
make a better impression on our business and our social friends, we 
wear our clothes better, and we have more pride in ourselves. The slouch 

never gets very far compared with the alert, businesslike, healthy girl 
who has ambitions and ideals which she wants to live up to. 

Healthy bodies make possible strong and efficient minds. 

When walking, point the toes straight ahead, lift the chest, let the 
back muscles be easy, not stiff. Try to touch the sky with your head. 

Do These Every Day. 

1. Move your arms in a big circle, forward, upward and backward, 
keeping chest up and running in place. 32 counts. 

2. Clasp hands on top of head, pull down with arms and push 
up with head while you count 10. Do it again. 

3. Bend knees, touch floor with hands, jump lightly, and clap hands 

_ over head. 32 counts. 

A Courtesy. Proper ways of accepting an invitation to a dinner 
party. 

A Great Birthday. 

A Funny Story Told by One of the Club. 

A Service Reported—A Service to Do. 

4 Message for the Week. 

The girl whose tomorrows are always larger than her yesterdays, 
never grows old. 

Select a Play to give at Thanksgiving Time. 

See Thanksgiving Material in Chapter Thirteen. 
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Play a Game—Parcel Post. 

Place your chairs in a circle. Have one less chair than players, 
the extra player stands in the center. The leader names ten cities, as: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, etc. Each player chooses one city. The 
leader calls: “This package goes from Chicago to Boston via New 
York.” All who have these names change places, and the middle one 
tries to get a seat. Extra one in center continues. When the leader 
says: ‘“This package goes to Paris,” everyone changes. 


October—Third Week 
Subject: Today. 
Song. 
Reading. Psalm 24: 7-10. 
Poem: Today 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day. 
Think—wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 
Out of Eternity this new day is born 
Into Eternity at night will return. 
—Thomas Carlyle 


Song. 

Business. Old and new. 

Current Events. 

A Good Book. 

Health Habits. 1. Three good meals every day, including fruit, ce- 
reals, vegetables, soups, milk and meat or an egg at least once a day. 
Cocoa rather than coffee. Boiled and creamed vegetables rather than 
fried ones. The body must have foods with which to build blood, bone 
and muscle, to produce heat and energy and help all the great systems 
in the body to do their work. 

2. Ridding the body of waste material each day should be a regular 
habit, or the system becomes poisoned by the waste material. 

3- Drink at least six or eight glasses of water every day so that 
there may be enough liquid inside the body in proportion to the food 
you eat. Most people eat too much, and chew too little. 

Courtesy. One principal point of good-breeding is to suit our be- 
havior to the three several degrees of men: our superiors, our equals, 
and those below us.—Swift. 

A Great Birthday in October. 

Theodore Roosevelt—1858. 


A Great Message from him: “Greatness comes only to those who. 


learn not to avoid obstacles, but how to overcome them.” 
A Funny Story. 
A Service. What can we do? 
A Good March and a Game. 
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Serpentine March. Described on page 49. 

Fox and Hound. Described on page 39. 

Plan a Hallowe’en Party for the next meeting. (See Chapter Thir- 
teen. ) 


November—First Week 

Subject: Happiness. 

Song. 

Reading. 50th Psalm. 

Quotation. 

Current Events. 

A Good Book. 

A Health Habit. Be out of doors as much as you can each day, sleep" 
with the windows open. Remove all clothing worn during the day, 
and air it during the night. The lungs need fresh air and so does 
the skin. Good air brings us oxygen, a great body builder. 

A Good Exercise: Stand arms’ length away from the wall, facing it. 
Place hands on wall, shoulder high, drop body toward wall, bending 
elbows, now push your body back again. Do it 10 times. You should be 
breathing deeply, because of the exercise. 

A Courtesy. The little things count. Modesty is the highest meas- 
urement of a woman through every stage of her life. You do not ad- 
mire girls who are loud and boisterous on the street or in the club. 
They are thoughtless oftentimes and do not mean to be rude, but it 
is only a step from loudness to rudeness. We admire a girl who is a 
good sport, and at the same time courteous and kind. 

4A Great Birthday in November. 

Louisa M. Alcott—1832. Wrote Little Men and Little Women, 
much loved stories. 

A Funny Story. 

A Service. 

A Message for the Week. “Some folks grow, others only swell.” 

A March and a Game. 

Arch March. See page 75. 

Guessing Game: Flower Charades. See page 6. 


November—Second Week 

Subject: Keeping fit. 

Song. 

Reading. Philippians 4: 13. 

Quotation. 

A Recipe. 

Into a cup of common sense, stir two cups of good play and exer- 
cise, beating it as lightly as possible. Stir into this a cup of human 
kindness and stiffen with four cups of knowledge. Flavor to taste 
with mischief, and bake brown in the sun. Frost with a cup of 
courtesy and thoughtfulness. 
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Current Events. 

A Good Book. 

A Health Habit. Not only do the teeth need brushing at least twice 
a day, but they need to be cleaned by a dentist at least twice a year. 
This saves both teeth and money. Your food has much to do with | 
your teeth. Good teeth are a sign of good nutrition. Eat slowly, chew | 
well, and keep the mouth very clean. Well-kept teeth add greatly to 
one’s appearance, and to one’s standing in business and social circles. 

Clean teeth and well-manicured finger nails, clean and well-pressed 
clothing, and clean shoes mark the well-dressed person. 

Never let the mud of yesterday be on the heels of today. 

A Courtesy. In introducing a lady and a gentleman, it is a bit nicer 
form to present the gentleman to the lady, as: Miss Smith, may I in- 
troduce (or may I present) Mr. Jones? In introducing an older person — 
to a younger person, it is a bit nicer to present the younger one to 
the older. 

A Funny Story. 
pe Service. Can you call on someone who is ill at Thanksgiving - 

ime! 
A Message. It doesn’t matter how long you live, it’s how much you 
ive. 

Rehearsal. Begin rehearsals for a Christmas Play to be given at the 
big Community Party, as: Why the Chimes Rang. (See Christmas 
material in Chapter Seventeen.) 


November—Third Week 
Subject: We Are the Masters of Our Lives. 





Song. 
Reading. Philippians 2: 12-15. 
Quotations: 
To keep our health 
To do our work, 
To Live! 
To see to it that we grow and gain and give. 
—Charlotte Perkins 
Song. 


Business. Old and New. 

Current Events. 

A Health Habit. To be very careful about disease germs and infec- 
tions in the home and at your work. A cold is contagious and can be 
passed among many people if they are careless about coughing, sneezing, 
drinking from cup used by another, etc. In the home, where members 
of the family are ill, no matter what the illness, do not use articles 
used by them. 

A Courtesy. It is a courtesy always to be in time for appointments. 
Do not keep others waiting. If for any unavoidable reason you should 
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be late, enter so quietly that you will not attract the attention, or 
_ detract the attention from whatever is being done. Entering a room 
_ nicely and leaving it nicely, saying your words of appreciation to the 
Re right person, your hostess or the leader of a meeting you have en- 
joyed, marks the well-bred and thoughtful girl. 

Play Rehearsal. 





Other Programs 


Chapters Thirteen to Eighteen of this book give you material and 
programs for all of the Holidays and Special Days, especially, Easter, 
May Day, June picnic, and various parties. 

Consult: Plays for Lodges, Plays for Women and Girls, Plays for 
Dramatic Groups, Recreation Bibliography, and Bibliographies at end 
of this chapter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

‘As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


Plays for Business and Industrial Clubs. Men and Women 


At THE PoTTeRsvILLE Post OFFicz, by John M. Francis. A 3-act Farce Com- 
edy. 9 men, 8 women. Costumes modern and rural. A simple exterior. 
Provides for local specialties. Very funny. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Brown, Brown AnD Brown, by Clarence E. Quackenbush. Comedy in 3 acts. 
5 men, 4 women. Story of the three Browns. One an authority on old 
books, one on old furniture, and one on old pottery. They amalgamate their 
resources, knowledge and cash, and things begin to happen. A splendid 
play for amateurs. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

Cuarm or Music, Tue, by Alexander H. Laidlaw, Jr. Farce in 1 act. 3 men, 
3 women. 1 interior. Plays 30 minutes. Particularly funny. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

Her Dear Ear, by Arlo Bates. Farce. 2 men, 3 women. Plays 30 minutes. A 
clever play. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Goose wits Goipen Eccs, by A. Mayhew and S. Edwards. Farce in 1 act. 
5 men, 3 women. Plays 45 minutes. An uproarious farce-——Samuel French. 


25 cents. 
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JumsBo JuM. Farce, 1 act. 4 men, 3 women. Modern and darky costumes. Jumbo 
Jum is a comical darky who gets everything upside down. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. ‘ 

GRIMSHAW, BAGSHAW AND BRADsHAW, by John Madison Morton. Farce in 1 act. 
4 men 2 women. Plays 50 minutes. An old, but very good farce. 
Samuel French. 25 cents. : 

Lenp Me Five SuILuincs, by John Madison Morton. Farce in 1 act. 5 men, 
2 women. Plays 1 hour. An old favorite which Joseph Jefferson made 
famous. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

PLAys IN MINIATURE. ; 

A group of eleven plays for two or three characters that mingle the qual- 
ities of pathos, reality, satire, fantasy and whimsical humor. Includes: 
The Baggage, by Bertha Moore 
It Sometimes Happens, by Bertha Moore 
Catherine Parr, by Maurice Baring 
Wrong Numbers, by Essex Dane 
Square Pegs, by Clifford Bax 
At the Sign of the Cleft Heart, by Theodore Garrison 
Fleurette and Company, by Essex Dane 
The Umbrella Duologue, by E. Dora Battiscombe 
On the Way Home, by Esther E. Olson 
Outwitted, by Harry L. Newton 
Confessions, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. 

Rats, by W. A. MacKersy. A farce in 1 act. Plays 20 minutes. 1 man, I woman. 
Mrs. Birdlove, who has a horror of burglars, mistakes the rat-catcher for 
a burglar, and he mistakes her for the nursery governess. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

TuHaT RascaL Pat, by J. Holmes Grover. A rattling good farce in 1 act. 3 men, 
2 women. Plays 35 minutes. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

THE Twic oF TuHorN, by M. J. Warren. An Irish Fairy Play. 6 men, 7 women. 
Irish Peasant costumes. Plays 14 hours. A charming tale founded on an 
old folk tale. Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. 


BRIDE AND THE Burciar, THE, by Florence Lewis Speare. Comedy in 1 act. 
2 men, r woman. Plays 25 minutes. Tells how the bride outwits the burglar. 
Easy to produce, and good. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Losr Cotrar Button, THE, by George Cameron. Farce in one act. Rewritten 
and revised by George Hoey. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 30 minutes. Another 
good play about brides and_ bridegrooms. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

Frxinc Ir ror Fatuer, by J. C. McMullen. Farce in 3 acts. 6 men, 5 women. 
Father is a staid professor. His brother is a high-stepper. Mail for the 
two gets mixed and the boys and the girls lead the professor a merry 
chase. This play is called a farce with a bang. Walter H. Baker Co. 
35 cents, (Royalty $10.00.) : ; 

GEorGE Dip It, by J. C. McMullen. Comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, 7 women. George 
was secretly coaching a play at the plant, and on its success depended 
his promotion. His wife grows suspicious. George talks in his sleep, which 
makes matters worse. But it all ends well. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 
cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Has Anyone SEEN JEAN? by Walter Ben Hare. A mystery comedy in 3 acts. 
7 men, 9 women. Scene the corridor of a railway station. All the thrills of 
a mystery play. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Just NEIcHBorLy, by Alexander Dean. Play in 1 act. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 
40 minutes. A study of New England life and character. Very popular 
among amateurs.——Samuel French, 30 cents. (Royalty $70.00.) 

Junr, by Marie Doran. Comedy-Drama in 4 acts. 4 men, 8 women. Plays 214 
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hours. All real characters that you meet every day. Very popular with 
club groups——Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

ForTuUNE HunTER, THE, by Winchell Smith. Comedy in 4 acts. 17 men, 3 women. 
By doubling, can be played by rz men, 3 women. Plays 214 hours. One of 
the most successful comedies produced——Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

Jounny Ger Your Gun, by Louis Bennison. Comedy in prologue and 3 acts. 
34 men, rr women. A family fortune about to be lost, a friend imperson- 
ating a son who has not been home in years, a scene in a moving picture 
studio, the fortune saved,—all make this a good and fast moving comedy. 
——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 
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Chapter Thirteen 


FOR HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS THAT COME IN 
THE FALL OF THE YEAR 


Lasor Day 


Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor, the urge, the delight of it, 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire 
Setting the brain and the soul on fire. 
—From Work, by Angela Morgan 


A Word About Labor Day 


ABOR DAY is observed on the first Monday in September and 
is a legal holiday throughout the United States. 

This day, devoted to the cause of Labor, was first celebrated 
in 1882. In 1894 Congress made the day a holiday in the District of 
Columbia. State legislatures soon recognized it also as a holiday. 

The celebration of the day formerly was marked by great parades, 
but now it is principally observed by the closing of shops, factories, and 
warehouses, and by public games, picnics, excursions, and other outdoor 
recreations. 


MATERIAL FOR LABOR DAY PROGRAMS 


I. PAGEANTS 


PAGEANT OF BROTHERHOOD, by Anita B. Ferris. 100 children and young: people. 
A representation of the interdependence of nations and workers. May be 
given indoors or outdoors. ‘Missionary Education Movement. 25 cents. 

‘TRIBUTE To Lasor, by May Pashley Harris. Includes tableaux and music. In 
Community DraMa.—tThe Century Co. $2.00. 


II. SONGS 


CLANG OF THE Force, THE, by Paul Rodney. 

Draw A Part oF Water, by Porter. Century Music Co. 15 cents. 

Harp Times Come Aaain, by Foster. Century Music Co. 15 cents. 

SaiLors’ Cuorus, THE, by Joseph Parry. A song for Male Quartettes. C. A. 
Ditson & Co. 7 cents. 

SoNncs oF THE WorK-A-Day WorLp, by Berton Braley. (Out of print but avail- 
able in libraries.) 





C. H. Ditson & Co. 8 cents. 
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- ViLtace BiacksMITH, THE, by Weiss:.——Century Music Co. 15 cents. 


# 





Votca Boat Sonc. A Russian Folk Song. In Twiczk 55 ComMmMUNITY SONGS— 
THe GREEN Book. C. C. Birchard & Co. 15 cents. 
AMERICA and all Patriotic Songs. 





III. DANCES 


FoLK DANcEs with an Industrial Theme. Cobdler’s Jig, The Vintage Dance, 
Harvest Dance. In FotK Dances AND Games, by Caroline Crawford. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $2.40. 

Tue FotK Dance Boox, by C. Ward Crampton includes: English Harvesters’ 

2 Dance, Shoemaker’s Dance, Reap the Flax. A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.40. 

Swedish Weaving Dance, by Jennette C. Lincoln. In THe FEsTIVAL BookK—— 
C. C. Birchard & Co. $1.40. 








CoLtumsus Day 
OcTOBER 12 


Behind him lay the Gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores 
Before him only shoreless Seas. 
—From Columbus, by Joaquin Miller 


I. A PROGRAM 


1. America. 

2. Columbus, by Joaquin Miller.* 

3. A Talk, On the Early Life of Columbus. 

4. Song. Hail, Columbia. 

5. T'ableaux. With short descriptions. 
a. Columbus before Ferdinand and Isabella? 
b. Landing of Columbus. 

6. Song. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


II. READINGS 


Columbus Landing in the New World, Washington Irving; * Colum- 
bus, Audrey De Vere;* Columbus, James Russell Lowell; Columbus, 
Lydia H. Sigourney ; Columbus, Charles C. Adams; Columbus to Ferdi- 
nand, J. Mason; The Return of Columbus, W. H. Prescott; The 


1 Werner's Readings and Recitations, No. 10, compiled by Caroline B. LeRow 
(60 cents). 

2Many libraries have these pictures. If you do not find them, send to the 
Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., for catalogue. 

3 Werner's Readings and Recitations, American Classics, Series No. 5 (60 
cents). 

Pl and the other suggested readings may be found in Werner's Readings 
and Recitations, No. to, compiled by Carolina B. LeRow (60 cents). 
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Return of Columbus, Epes Sargent; The Discovery of America, Wash- 
ington Irving; Queen Isabella’s Resolve, Epes Sargent. 


III. PLAYS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


PLAYBOOK OF CoLuMBUs, by Susan Meriwether—Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

PLaYs FoR SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. P. San- 
ford. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

CoLumsus, by Alice Johnson Walker. Volume contains: Columbus, Lafayette, 
The Long Knives of Illinois. Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

CotumBus. A Dramatic Festival in 4 scenes, and 2 interludes. 30 to 40 young 
‘people and 30 children. Written by the English and History Departments 
of the New Jersey State Normal School. The Volume includes also: Three 
Centuries of American Democracy. Walter H. Baker Co. $1.00. 

Columbus’ Ship, in Ten Winvow Pictures, by Susan Lowe. Fairbairn Art 
Company. 40 cents, 

















HALLOWE’EN 


“Yo-ho-ho! Up they go! 

Witches and black cats! Yo-ho-ho! 
Up they go, into the sky. 

They will come back bye and bye.” 


A Word About Hallowe'en 


Hallowe’en or Hallow-even, is the last night in October, the eve 
of All Saints’ Day. This holiday is endowed with more mischief-making 
elves, witches, fairies, ghosts, and black cats than any of the other fes- 
tive days of the year. } 

It is a time for parties where weird and terrible thin 


gs happen, as 
well as where we get a peek into the future. 
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Hallowe'en 


Hallowe’en is the time for sport, 

For all good fun for the boys and girls, 

The horns will blow and the boys will shout, 
And the girls will laugh and run about. 


They’ll peep at your window and ring your bell, 
They'll knock on your door and hide themselves, 
They’d like to be like the bonnie old crone, 

Who rode through the sky with her basket and broom. 


And the old black cat comes out with the rest, 
Of the witches and goblins and joins in their féte, 
*Tis a merry old dance they are giving tonight, 
’Tis the annual feast of the witches’ delight. 


But hark you, my children, the fairies of old, 

Come with good gifts; ’tis so we are told; 

While the witches and goblins brought troubles and griefs, 
And the folk of the old time shared these beliefs. 


Even so as of old, they are with us today, 
The fairies and goblins we'll meet on our way; 
Let the good fairies stay, chase goblins away, 


And keep happy and bright in the joy of today. 
—Marian Lamkin 


SOME HELPS FOR YOUR PARTIES AND PLAY NIGHTS 


I. THE INVITATION 


Come masked as you like, 
And you'll look all right. 
At the stroke of eight 
On Hallowe’en Night. 


II. DECORATIONS 


Green branches, autumn leaves, corn, apples, tomatoes. 

Carrots, apples, and turnips cut in grotesque shapes for candle- 
sticks. Make ghosts of the gate posts by putting a jack-o’-lantern on 
top, and draping sheet about the post. 

Cut out black cats, witches, owls, spiders, bats, etc. Cut holes for 
eyes, set candles behind them, and put them in different parts of the 

“hall or house where party is held. Have dim lights. 
Little paper horns, which can be purchased for five cents, make 
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attractive little witches for place cards. Dress up the horn in full skirt, 
make arms of wires, make a boom from toothpick with some grass 
tied on for the top. 


III. SUGGESTED STUNTS*® 


Each stunt may be put in charge of a single group of guests. t 
The Ghost Dance. One ghost comes first, and in a hollow voice, 
speaks: 


The ghosts are coming 

You’d better watch out 

On this Hallowe’en 

They’re all about. 

‘They’ve bid you come, to try your fate. 
Keep silent and watch! At half past eight. 


Music: In the Hall of the Mountain King, by Grieg.® 

1. Ghosts enter in long line, with little running steps, bodies bent 
over, forefinger of one hand pointing forward. All say “Sh! sh!” 
Continues eight measures. Change the sound to a low cry or moan and 
gradually get it louder. Scream on the sixteenth measure, as they reach 
a circle formation. 

2. Ghosts are numbered 1 and 2 around circle. No. 1’s run with 
little steps to center and put heads together and cry softly. While they 
do this, No. 2’s run out from center, grab someone and cry. Do this 
in eight counts, and return in eight. 

3. Face partners, and move around each other with eight little glide 
steps. Then raise arms high, and turn selves around eight counts and 
repeat. 

4. Join hands with partner, and dance around eight steps, skip- 
ping. Bend forward, touch heads, and hold for eight counts, moaning, 
Repeat. 

5. All join hands in a circle and run sixteen little steps to left, drop 
hands, face left, and leader leads off with little shuffling steps, all 
pointing fingers. Just as they are about to leave room, stop suddenly, 
Keep perfectly still for a moment—let out one yell, and vanish. 


The Witches’ Brew. Room, or corner of room, fixed up as witches’ 
cave, decorated with witches cut from black paper, brooms, etc. A 
witch, costumed in long yellow skirt, red cape, pointed hat. She is 
stirring a big caldron. The caldron contains sawdust, in which pack- 
ages are hidden. Each guest, or each leader of a group, stirs the brew, 
saying: 


Bubble caldron, and boil in glee, 
And bring my fortune fair, to me. 


5 Some Hallowe’en stunts are illustrated in Chapter Six. 
®No. 46—No. 4. (G. Schirmer, Inc., 50 cents.) 
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; Then she lifts up a package, which contains a souvenir and fortune 
in rhyme. One may be a tiny teapot, with the rhyme: 


A thin old maid in a parlor I see 
With five cats and a parrot, pouring tea. 
Various presents and rhymes can be made for this. 


a Blowing the Candles. Seven lighted candles are on the table. Leader 
is blindfolded, turned around three times, and told to go to table, 


_ and blow three times. The candles left burning tell of the number of 


years before marriage. 


The Alphabet Game. 


Kind fortune, tell me where is he 
Who my future lord shall be, 

From this bowl, all that I claim 
Is to know my sweetheart’s name. 


The letters of the alphabet, cut out of cardboard, are floated in 
a tub of water. The guest is blindfolded, turned around three times, 
and told to pick out a letter. This will be the initial of the future mate. 


The Peanut Hunt. Hide peanuts in different places, and give a cer- 
tain number of minutes to find them. 


The Marshmallow Race. Prepare several strings of the same length, 
with a marshmallow tied at the center of each. Partners take a string, 
and at “Go!” chew up to the marshmallow. Who wins? 


Roasting Chestnuts and Bobbing for Apples. This does not need 
to be described. 


Fagot Stunts. Each leader throws a fagot into the fire, and tells a 
story as it burns. In doing these stunts, let each group choose a new 
leader to represent them. If there is time, several from each group 
may try the same stunt. 


A Fortune Teller.’ If kept busy all the evening, this makes an at- 
: tractive number. 


A Shadow Play,® or Charades. For the others to guess. 


IV. GAMES FOR ALL GROUPS COMBINED 


A Pumpkin Relay. Everyone takes part. A Jack-o’-Lantern is set 
fifteen feet in front of each~line of players. Each line has the same 
number of players. On “Go!” the first player in each line runs up 
around the Jack-o’-Lantern, back to place, touches the one behind him 
and sits down. The row that is first seated wins. 


7 Hands Up—A book on Palmistry, by Capini Vequin. (Frederick A. Stokes 


Co., $2.00.) i 
8 Shadow Pantomime. (Samuel French, 30 cents.) 
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Guess Who? Divide into two sides. Each side sends a player out 
into the open space, carrying a blanket or rug to hide him. They dodge 
and try to find out who the other one is. The one who guesses cor- 
rectly takes the other player with him. 


Bats, Goblins, and Elves. Players are divided into two groups. Groups 
are at opposite ends of the room. Each side sends a player into the 
center. These are the witches. Each player selects one of the names: 
bats, goblins, elves. A witch calls “Bats change!” and all bats must 
run to opposite side of room. The witches catch all they can. Those 
caught, stay and help. “Goblins change!” etc., continues the game. At 
the end of three or four minutes, the side having the most players 
left wins. 


V. REFRESHMENTS 


Apples, doughnuts, cider or popcorn, and Apples with stick candy. 

Have a Maze march, winding and unwinding the guests. As they 
finish, hand each one a part of a card. The card has a fortune on it. 
It has been written and then cut into two odd-shaped pieces. Give 
halves of these cards to the girls, and the other halves to the men. ‘They 
must match them, and find their partners for refreshments. 

Another way to find partners is to have caps and aprons of differ- 
ent colored paper (if the party is small, this can be done). The boys 
are given the aprons, and the girls the caps. The boy must find the 
cap which matches his apron. He ties the apron on the girl, and wears 
the cap. 

End the evening by singing some of the songs that everyone knows: 
Bubbles, Thipping Thider Through a Sthraw, Liza Jane, etc. 


VI. PLAYS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 


® Illustrated on page 75. 
10 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Green Book, (C. C. Birchard, 25 cents.) 
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requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 





-CrysTaL Gazer, THE, by Leopold Montague. 1 act. Plays 15 minutes. The for- 

tune teller and the young lady who is seeking her lost lover. Samuel 

‘ French. 30 cents. 

_ Druid Oak, The, by Marjorie Woods. 1 act. 4 men, 2 women, and extras. 
13th Century costumes. Plays 30 minutes. Gives some of the superstitions 
and customs back of Hallowe’en. In Wuy We CErLEBRATE.——Samuel 

French. $1.60. 

4 Dums Cake, THE, by Arthur Morrison and Richard Pryce. 1 act. r man, 2 

"women. A charming legend of All-Hallowe’en. Samuel French. 30 
cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

- Guost oF Jerry BuNDLER, by W. W. Jacobs and Charles Rock. 1 act. 7 men. 

3 Time 30 minutes. Are men afraid of ghosts? They are. Samuel French. 
30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Hatiowe’en Pumpxins. 6 boys, 5 girls. Customs and superstitions of different 
_ Nations. Edgar S. Werner. 25 cents. 

[-fluantess HorsEMAN, THE. Based on Legend of Sleepy Hollow.——Edgar S. 
Weerner. 25 cents. 

Hatitow®’en. How To CELEBRATE——A Flanagan & Co. 25 cents. 

Wircues’ Hour anp CANDLE Licut, by Pauline Phelps and Marion Short. 1 act. 

3 men, xr woman. Plays 30 minutes. A stirring romance of the American 
Revolution and the midnight spell on Hallowe’en——Samuel French. 30 
cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 























VII. STORIES 


“en 
“Guost Srory, by Mark Twain. As he narrated it——Edgar S. Werner. 60 
cents. 
Dey Ain’r No Guosts. Humorous Negro Dialect Reading——Edgar S. Werner. 
$1.00. 





American Guosr SToRIEs FoR GrowN-Ups, by C. Armitage Harper. 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

Ocroser’s Party, by George Cooper. Werner’s Readings, No. 15. Edgar S. 
Werner. 60 cents. 

Shoemaker and the Elves. In WortTH WuHite Srorizgs FoR Every Day, by 
Laurton B. Evans. Milton Bradley Co. $1.75. 








VIII. OTHER MATERIAL 


StuNT—AND THE Lamp WENT OUT. See List of Pantomimes. 
HALLow®’En Festivities. Werner’s Readings and Recitations No. 31.——Edgar 
‘S. Werner. 60 cents. 

Hatiowr’—En. How To CELEBRATE. 
HALLowe’en Huivarity, by Marie Irish. A Flanagan & Co. go cents. 
BuncH oF STUNTS FOR HALLOWE’EN. Edgar S. Werner. 75 cents. 
Wircres’ MarcH AND Broom Dritt.—Edgar 8S. Werner. 15 cents. 
See:— 

Witches Dance. Chapter XIX on Dances. 

Mardi Gras. p. 106-107. 

Costume Parade. p. 122. 

Neighborhood Programs. Chapter Four. 


A Flanagan & Co. 25 cents. 
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ARMISTICE Day 


The day on which the actual fighting ceased in the Great War of 
Nations. 

A day on which we do honor to the Boys—to those who returned, 
and to those who did not return. It is a day when we acclaim cour- 
age, heroism, manhood and womanhood. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 


I 


Processional of Veterans, Red Cross, and Other Workers. 
Some of the Old Songs and some of the new ones. 

A Pledge to the Flag. 

Poem. In Flanders Field. 

Talk. A Tribute to our Heroes. 

Songs. That came out of the War. 

Poem. The Blue and the Gray in France. 

America, the Beautiful. 

Recessional of Veterans. 

Taps. American Legion War Workers. 


II 


Lest WE Forcer. A complete Program for Armistice Day——Dramatic Publish- 
ing Co. 35 cents. 


Ill 


ARMISTICE DAY ProcRAM.1? Contains: Lest We Forget, You Have Come from 
France, The Bivouac of the Dead, Unknown, Homeward Bound, The 
Thousand Years of Peace. 


IV 
A Complete Program. Given on pages, 98, 99, 100. 


Vv 


THE TREE oF Memory, by Grace C. Moses. Characters include Spirit of 
Democracy, The Allies, Memory Wreath Bearers, and Others. Very good 
for schools. A. S. Barnes & Co. So cents. 


VI 


A PAGEANT OF VICTORY AND PEACE, by Thomas Wood Stevens. Music by Harvey 
B. Gaul. A Memorial to our Fallen Heroes. C. C. Birchard & Co. 79 
cents. 

References: 

ARMISTICE Day, by Robert Haven Schauffler——Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

PLAYs For Patriotic Days, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. P. Sanford. 
——Dodd, Mead ©& Co. $2.50. 


11 The poems in this program appear in Great Poems of the World War. 
(T. S. Denison Co., 75 cents.) 


12 Compiled by Alma Lundman. (Eldridge, 25 cents. ) 
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‘THANKSGIVING 





A day of remembrance, gratitude, rejoicing 


Halleluiah and Rejoicing 
Hymns and praises for the past 
Pilgrims of the ages voicing 
Joy and song while ages last. 
—From Mayflower Morning, by Myrtle Strode Jackson 


I. SUGGESTED PROGRAMS 


I 
A March, as: 
March of the Priests,* by Meyerbeer. 
Pledge to the Flag. See p. 99. 
Reading. 
The President’s Proclamation. 
Song. 
A Mighty Fortress is our God.1* 
Recitation. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims,’ by Felicia Hemans. 
Short Talk. 
_ About Thanksgiving Through the Ages. 
Song. 
America, the Beautiful. 
A Thanksgiving Play." 
Mary of Plymouth, by James Otis, or The Pilgrim Interlude, by 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 


II 


1. One or two Indian songs, from Indian Games and Dances with 
Native Songs," by Alice Fletcher. 
2. An Indian Corn Ceremonial. 
See Chapter Nineteen. 
3. The Treaty. 
Between Governor Bradford and Massasoit and his Indians. 
Described on pages 46, 47. 
4. Song. 
Gone Is Now the Sullen Winter. 
: Pilgrim chant in Patriotic Plays and Pageants** by Constance 
D'Arcy Mackay. 


13 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 

14 Church Hymnal. 

15 Poems of Felicia Hemans. 

16 See Plays for Thanksgiving, Chapter Thirteen. 
17C, C, Birchard, $2.00. 

18 Henry Holt and Co., $1.75. 
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5. Tableaux. From old paintings. Use old hymns to accompany the 
first four; love songs for the last two. The Perry Pictures will help in 
staging the Tableaux: 29 

The Pilgrim Captive in the Market place in England. 

Embarking from Delft Haven. 

The Pilgrim’s Farewell. 

The Pilgrims Going to Church. 

The Wedding of Priscilla Mullens. 


America. 


Til 

Tableaux may celebrate more recent events, as, The Great Men who 
helped to build the nation: 

Landing of the Pilgrims. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Eli Whitney and the Cotton Gin. 

Bell and the Telephone. 

Edison and the Talking Machine. 

Wilbur and Orville Wright, at work on the Flying Machine. 

Pershing at the Tomb of Lafayette. 


IV 


Use any one of the many fine Plays, Masques, or Pageants, with 
Music. 


V 

These Poems and Readings are suggestive of good substitute ma- 
terial for programs: 

A Little Te Deum of the Commonplace, by John Oxenham. In 
Music and Youth, November, 1926. 

Landing of the Pilgrims. In Poems of Felicia Hemans, in any 
library. 

The Gift of the Maize, by Longfellow. See in any library. From 
Hiawatha’s Fasting. 

When the Frost is on the Pumpkin. In Poems of J. W. Riley. In 
any library. 

The Pilgrim Fathers.?® 

The Pilgrim’s Vision. 

The Mayflower. 


II. MUSIC 
Music—V ocal. 


Hymns already mentioned and Faith of our Fathers.21 Indian A ction 
Songs, ?* by Frances Densmore. 


79 Send to Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., for catalogue. 
20'These three in Werner’s Readings No. 10, 60 cents, 

21 Church Hymnal. 

22C, C. Birchard, 25 cents. 
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Indian Games and Dances with Native Songs,?8 by Alice Fletcher. 

Music—Instrumental. 

New England Idylls and Woodland Sketches from an Indian 
Lodge,2* by Edward MacDowell. 


ITI. PLAYS—FESTIVALS—PAGEANTS 


For Children and for Grown-ups 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


ier 
* 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
a secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


Ar THE TURN oF THE Tine, by Georgia Stenger. 7 boys, 8 girls. Indians, etc. 
Setting, the Common-House of the Pilgrims. Plays 35 minutes. The 
Woman's Press. 50 cents. 

Day Before Thanksgiving, The, by Virginia Olcott. In HotipaAy PLAYs FOR 
Home, ScHooL AND SETTLEMENT.——Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

First THANKSGIVING DINNER, THE. Dramatic Publishing Company. 25 cents. 

Harvest QUEEN AND Her Mawens. For young people. Edgar S. Werner. 
35 cents. 

















Hiawatha, by Olive M. Price. Based on the Longfellow poem. In SHoRT PLAys 
FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. Samuel French. $1.35. : 
Hiawatua ENTERTAINMENTS. With songs, pantomimes and music. Edgar S. 


Werner. 50 cents. 

In the Good Old Days, by Nora Archibald Smith. 2 girls, 5 boys. Ages 11 to 
xs. Plays an hour. A very fine play for children, in PLAys, PANTOMIMES 
AND TABLEAUX FOR CHILDREN. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.00. 

Home Makers, THE, by Maud B. Vosburgh. A play of the Pilgrim in 3 acts. 
6 men, 6 women, or young people. 20 or more Pilgrims may be used in the 
Processional with singing. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Farru oF Our Fatuers, by Annie Russell Marble. A Pilgrim Pageant. Cast 
includes 47 men, 18 women and 19 children, with as many extras as de- 
sired. Pageant in two parts, 8 episodes. The first part deals with the 
Pilgrims. Brings out clearly the signing of the Mayflower compact and also 
contains a scene of the first Thanksgiving. Playground and Recreation 
Association. 25 cents. ‘ 

Te FESTIVAL OF THE Harvest Moon, by Sue Ann Wilson. 17 principals, 15 
or more groups, 5 episodes. A 20th century folk festival, combining recrea- 


23 C, C. Birchard, $2.00. 
24 G, Schirmer, Inc., $1.25 each. 
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tion and pageantry. The Harvest Moon is a festival of frolic and fun. 
Contains Thanksgiving Episode of great beauty and dignity. This one 
episode might form an interesting number on a general program. T he 
Woman's Press. 50 cents. 

Harvest Time, by Alice C. D. Riley. A harvest festival in which large num- 
bers of children can be used in songs, recitations and dances. Its quality is 
unusually good. For its adequate production, it should have the floor of a 
hall, as it will not act well on a small stage. In mild climates, it would 
be possible to give it out of doors. A sense of nature runs throughout the 
festival, leaves, winds, seeds, autumn flowers and songs of the harvest. 

John Church Co. 25 cents. 

Harvest, by Henry Hamilton. Play in prologue and 3 acts. 5 men, 4 women, I 
child. Samuel French, 30 cents. 

Life of the Corn, The, by Alice C. Fletcher. An Indian drama in 5 dances, 
with authentic Indian music and choruses. This superb bit of Indian 
pantomime, which is essentially a drama for outdoor production, is that 
of the Omaha tribe. But the corn dance and ceremonial were used by 
all North American Indians. It is rich in color and dramatic effect, with 
Indian and Symbolic costumes which are indicated in the text. At least’ 
50 young people from 12 to 20 can take part in it. In InpDIAN GAMES AND 
DANCES WITH NATIVE Sones. C. C. Birchard & Co. $2.00. 

THE PILGRIM AND THE Book, by Percy MacKaye. A dramatic service for 
churches, complete with music and directions for simple costumes and 
singing. 19 speaking characters, male. As many supernumeraries as de- 
sired, men, women and children. This beautiful and impressive service is 
practical for any church, large or small. It can be produced without 
royalty and has already had very wide use throughout the churches of the 
country. American Bible Society. 25 cents. (Apply for production rights 
to Samuel French.) 

Piicrim’s Houway, THE, by Viola R. Sutton. Comedy in 1 act and a Prologue. 
6 men, 3 women. Plays 40 minutes. Written for the Pilgrim Tercentenary. 

, Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Lighting of the Torch, by Fanny Buchanan. A Pilgrim Masque for schools 
and churches. Cast of 30. In THe DraMa, July-August, 1920. 25 cents. 
(Royalty $5 00.) 























IV. OTHER MATERIAL 


FRUIT OF THE THANKSGIVING TREE, THE. A program for boys and girls. 30 min- 
utes. Baptist Missionary Convention. 15 cents. 

A Girt oF Dreams. A Missionary Thankoffering Pageant. 
slonary Convention. 15 cents. 

LitTLe Pays For Litre Prayers. A collection of entertainments for Holi- 
days. Walter H. Baker Co. go cents. 

THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 5 things to do. Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 

How To CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CurisTMas, by Alice M. Kellogg, Part 1: 
Autumn Days Material. Part 2: Thanksgiving Day Material. Part 33 
Christmas Day Material. Edgar S. Werner. 50 cents. : 

Harvest Home. Song Service. 1 hour.——Edgar S. Werner. go cents. 








Baptist Mis- 
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Chapter Fourteen 


_ FOR HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS THAT COME IN 


mm 


THE WINTER 


THe New YEAR 


A Flower unblown, a Book Unread, 
A Tree with fruit unharvested: 
A Path untrod, a House whose rooms 
Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes. 
This is the year that for you waits, 
Beyond Tomorrow’s mystic gates. 
—Horatio Nelson Powers 


A Word About New Year’s Day 
O the doors and windows “to let the New Year in” as 


they used to say in olden times. 

Janus in Roman Mythology was originally the God of Light 
and Day, who became the God of the Beginning—the origin of all 
things. 

January, from the Latin Januarius, is originally from Janus and it 


was to this god that the month of January was dedicated. 


The consecration of the month was symbolized in Roman festivals 
by offerings of meal, salt, frankincense, and wine—all new. 

Many different dates have been celebrated by different peoples and 
in different ways for New Year’s Day. In France the custom still pre- 
vails of giving gifts for luck at New Year’s. 

Long ago in England, the Britons had priests who were called 
Druids. These Druids distributed as New Year’s gifts branches of the 
sacred Mistletoe. 

In England, in later times, the Christmas gift supplanted this custom. 

In Persia, the beginning of the year was celebrated by the exchange 
of eges. You will remember that the Persians also gave eggs at Easter 
time as the symbols of new life. 

Our New Englanders did little to celebrate this and other festive 
holidays. The ministers of the Puritan days felt that any festivity 
savored of improper and unchristian reverence. When asked how they 

celebrated, the answer was brief, “We went to work betimes.”’ 

Later in our history, it was popular to make formal calls on this 
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day. Now the celebrations are largely social, festive affairs, given by 
clubs and organizations for their memberships. 

The churches usually hold some service the last night of the old 
year, consecrating themselves to the work and worship of the New 
Year. 


I. A PROGRAM 


The program may be a short rather formal one, which is preceded 
by a dinner, as: 

Song. America, the Beautiful. 

Quotations about the New Year. 

Toast to some Great Americans, who were born in January: Daniel 
Webster, Benjamin Franklin, Stonewall Jackson. 

Song. Jingle Bells. 

Toast to New Friendships, New Work, and New Play. 


Song. America. 


Il. A NEW YEAR’S FESIVAL 


1. Piano or Orchestra Number: 
Morning, from Peer Gynt Suite} by Grieg. 
This is a wistful melody with a hopeful theme. 
2. A Voice off-stage speaks: 


O, Old Father Time grows tender and mellow, 

As, roving the round earth, the sturdy old fellow 

Year in and year out keeps going and coming, 

In Winter’s cold wrack and in Summer’s green blooming 
—From Time, by Lewis Bates 


3. A Violin and Piano Duet. 
4. Watching the Old Year Out, by Greenwald. 

As this is sung, the Old Year, a bent and feeble character moves 
slowly across the stage, followed by a strong spotlight which dims 
gradually as he disappears. 

5. The Voice. 

The Voice gives the quotation at the beginning of this chapter. Just 
as the Voice ends, a little Winter Sprite clad all in spangly white runs 
out and speaks: 


Oh, tune your hearts and ring the bells, 
The joyous bells whose music tells 
That the glad New Year is almost here. 
I see him coming! Oh, cheer and cheer! 


*This and the numbers used in parts 4 and 5 of program may be purchased 
from Century Music Co. at I5 cents each, 
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The Winter Sprite runs off and joins the New Year. Off-stage we 
hear the bells and then three cheers for the New Year. 

The second theme from Tschaikowsky’s Waltz of the Flowers is 
played, and two Heralds—January, the Winter Sprite, and February, 
with Valentines bedecked—run in and stand at attention. 

March, in cold blue drapery, and April, dressed in sparkly silver 
and white for the rain, waltz in and stand near the others making a 
lane toward the audience. 

May, with flowers and June, as a bride, dance to their places. July, 
dressed in red, white and blue, or in white, carrying little flags, August 
as Sunshine, in yellows, dance to their places. 

Then the music changes to a joyous march theme from Air de Ballet, 
by Chaminade. 

The curtains open at the back of the stage and there on a white 
and snowy mound stands the little New Year in white or pink tights 
with lovely gauzy wings, and a little band' of silver about his head. 
(Spot light is‘ on him.) 

He ruris joyously, down the mound, and through the lane formed 
by the Months, who kneel. He stands at center stage and makes a 
lovely bow. He looks about him, and discovers that all the months 
are not there. He looks to left andi right and summons the rest. 

September is a little boy with his schoolbooks; October is in woodsy 
colors of autumn. They run and stand near the mound at the back. 

The New Year summons November, dressed as a turkey with a big 
bow about his neck, and December, a Christmas card. 

These take places near the front on either side, and all stand. The 
New Year speaks: 





A Happy New Year 
Great and small, 

A Happy New Year 
To you all! 


Gondoliere2 by Nevin, is then played and all the Months dance a 
Dance of Joy as the little New Year runs to the top of the mound of 
white, with his arms outstretched to everyone. 

6. Curtain. 


III. QUOTATIONS AND POEMS 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The Year is going—let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
—Tennyson 


2See Chapter Nineteen, Dances, and use Joy of Spring. 
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Out of Eternity, this new day is born 
Into Eternity at night will return; 
So here hath been dawning another blue day 
‘Think—wilt thou let it slip useless away? 
—Carlyle 


Only a night from old to new 
Only a sleep from night to morn, 
The new is but the old come true 
Each sunrise seems a New Year born. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson 


The following poems* are suggestions for additional material: 
The New Year’s Morning, Helen Hunt Jackson. 

The New Year, Celia Thaxter. 

The New Year, Mrs. M. A. Kidde. 

New Year's Eve, Mrs. Chas. F. Thomas. 

New Year’s Eve, Alfred Tennyson. 


IV. MORE PROGRAM MATERIAL 


BuGLe SonG. Tennyson’s famous poem set to music. 
cents. 

DANcE OF THE Hours. For 12 girls. Edgar S. Werner. Ms. $3.00. 

Ho.ways AnD In-BeTweEN Times, by Lettie C. Van Derveer. Stunts, socials, 
Php aioe for New Year’s and other holidays. Walter H. Baker Co. 
7.50. 

MONTHS oF THE YEAR. Pictures in prose and verse. A good school exercise. 
Edgar 8. Werner. 25 cents. 

NEw YEAR QUOTATIONS. Edgar S. Werner. 50 cents. 

REJOICING UPON THE NEw Year CoMING oF AGE, by Charles Lamb. Humorous 
prose narration——Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 


V. PLAYS 





Edgar S. Werner. 50 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 


8 All these poems are found in Holy Days and Holidays, compiled by Edward 
M. Deems. Available in a Reference Library. 
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form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 





ay. 
The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


Cave of the Fates, The, by Virginia Olcott. A mystery play for New Year’s. In 

o PLays FoR HoME, SCHOOL AND SETTLEMENT. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
2.00. 

Father Time and the Twelve Months, by Margaret Merington. In FEsTIvAL 
PLays——Dufield & Co. $1.00. (Apply to publisher for royalty.) 

Kinc WInTER’s CARNIVAL. A musical play for children. 10 speaking parts, with 
Fairies, Ice-Sprites, Flowers, ete. Edgar S. Werner. 25 cents. 

New Year, The, by Ada M. and Eleanor L. Skinner. 2 boys, 17 girls. Plays 40 

a minutes. In CHILDREN’s PLAYS. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

New Year’s Gift, The, by Marjorie Woods. Play in 1 act. Medieval and Roman 
costumes. Plays 25 minutes. This play is based on an old Roman practice 
of giving gifts to the new officials who went into office January rst. In 
Wuy WE CELEBRATE. Samuel French. $1.60. 

Old and the New, The. A dramatization of The Sister Years, by Hawthorne. 

In Drama, December, 1919. : 

Pays ror Any Cuitp, by F. Ursula Payne. Contains ten short seasonal plays for 
New Year’s Day and other holidays. For intermediate grades. Harper 
and Brothers. $1.25. 

Piays For Festivais, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. P. Sanford. Includes: 
New Year's, Twelfth Night, All Fools and May Day. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.50. (Apply to publishers for royalty.) 


























LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY 
February 12, 1809 


Abraham Lincoln 


A blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and tears, 
A quaint “Knight Errant” of the Pioneers; 
A homely hero born of star and sod; 
A peasant prince, a Masterpiece of God. 
—Anonymous 


I, PROGRAMS 


I 


Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith let us, 
to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.—Lincoln. 
1. Song. Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

2. Flag Salute. 
3. Lincoln as a Boy. A short essay. 
_ From Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and for his orphan 
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—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace | 
among ourselves and with all nations.” f 
5. A Patriotic Song of that period, as Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.* 

6. Quotations from Lincoln’s writings. 

7. America. 


II 


1. America. 
2. Story about Lincoln.® 
3. Play. Child of the Frontier.® 
A play about Lincoln, by Emma E. Levinger. 
4. Quotations about and by Lincoln. 
5. Part of his Second Inaugural Address. (See First Program.) 
6. Pledge to the Flag. 
97. The Star-Spangled Banner. 


II. PROGRAM MATERIAL 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND GEORGE WASHINGTON.——Edgar S. Werner. $1.00. 

Ase Lincotn Grows Up, by Carl Sandburg. Edited for boys and girls—— 
Brentanos. $2.50. 

America’s Recitation Book. In WeERNER’s READINGS AND REcITATIONS No, 10. 
All patriotic material. Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 

CHILDREN’s SECON Book oF Patriotic SToriEs, by A. D. Dickinson. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $1.75. 

Lincoln Celebrations, by Schell. WERNER’s READINGS AND REcITATIONS No. 45> 
treat of his early life. No 46 treats of his later life. Edgar S. Werner. 
60 cents each. 

Lincotn Day ENTERTAINMENTS. Readings, Plays, Drills, Pantomimes, Tableaux. 
——A Flanagan Co. 4o cents. 

LINCOLN THE Partrior. A program of his life, speeches, anecdotes, tributes. 
Edgar S. Werner. 25 cents. 


III. PLAYS 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where Spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 


aL Twice 55 Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard, 15. 
cents. 

5 Children’s Second Book of Patriotic Stories, by A. D. Dickinson. (Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 75 cents.) 

Interior a rough cabin. 3 women. 30 minutes. Tells of Lincoln’s birth. (D. 
Appleton & Co., 30 cents.) 
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mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
a secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 





Abraham Lincoln and the Little Bird. In Book oF PLAYS FoR LITTLE ACTors. 
Contains 18 little plays. Play 10 and 20 minutes for small children. 
se American Book Co. 52 cents. 
Day THAT LINCOLN Diep, THE, by P. Warren and W. Hutchins. One-act play. 
5 men, 2 women. Lincoln grants the request for an audience by a returned 
soldier. News of Lincoln’s death proves the boy worthy of the honor. 
Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 
Spirit oF ANN RUTLEDGE, THE, by Harold W. Gammans. A Lincoln play in 4 
acts. 22 men, 5 women. One of the most popular Lincoln plays. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. (Royalty $15.00.) 


IV. A PAGEANT 


Tue Otp Hisrory Book, by Louise V. Armstrong. A pageant for Schools, 
Churches, and Settlements. 200 men, women and children. In Drama, 
January, 1922. Drama League of America. 25 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 














WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY 
February 22, 1732 


I hope I shall always possess firmness and virtue enough to main- 
tain what I consider the most enviable of all titles, the character of 
an Henest Man.—Washington 


I. PROGRAMS 


I 


Chorus. America. 
Tableau. Spirit of ’76." 
Hail, Columbia. 
Tableau. Washington and His Family. 
The Minuet. 
Danced to the Minuet from Don Juan® by Mozart. (For dance, 
see pages, 47, 48.) 
Tableau. Washington and Nellie Custis. 
The Battle Cry of Freedom. 
Tableau. Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Washington’s Farewell. 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 
7 Send to Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass., for catalogue of pictures 


for the tableaux in this program. 
8 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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The song can be sung, and when the tableau is shown, it can be 
repeated softly. We use just the piano accompaniment to the picture. 


II 
A Half Hour with Washington. 
A Program in which a whole school can take part. Eldridge En- 
tertainment Co. 25 cents. 





III 


A Patriotic Festival. Three Centuries of American Democracy. 
Written by the English and History Departments of the New Jersey 
State Normal School. 50 or more characters, 4 episodes, 2 interludes. 
Walter H. Baker Co. $1.00. 


IV 


A George Washington Tea. All the guests come in Colonial costume. 
Guests may be greeted by Martha and George Washington. After tea 
is served, all the guests sing some of the old songs. 

Then the Pantomime: Martha Washington’s Tea Party is presented 
by ten women. Edgar §. Werner. 50 cents. 








II. TEN GOOD BOOKS FOR PROGRAM MATERIAL 


CHILDREN’s Book oF Patriotic StToriEs, by A. M. Dickinson. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $1.75. 

Tue Days We CELEBRATE, by Marie Irish. Readings, Songs, Drills——T. §, 
Denison & Co. 4o cents. 

Goop THINGs FoR WASHINGTON’s AND LINCOLN’s BirTHDays, by Marie Irish. 44 
Recitations, Exercises, Dialogues, Songs, Drills. T. S. Denison & Co. 
go cents. 

How To CELEBRATE WaASHINGTON’s BirTHDAY, by Alice M. Kellogg. Ten ex- 
ercises, three Flag drills, Five Patriotic quotations, Recitations, Declama- 
tions, Songs; for all grades. Edgar S. Werner. 35 cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS, FOR COMMEMORATION OF WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY. 
——Edgar S. Werner. $1.60. 

PLAYBOOK OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Susan Meriwether. 
Brothers. $2.00. 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Material for many pro- 
grams. Collection of prose and verse. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Washington Celebrations. WeRNER’s READINGS AND REcITATIONS No. 49.—— 
Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 

WASHINGTON Day ENTERTAINMENTS.—A. Flanagan & Co. go cents. 

WASHINGTON’s FAREWELL ADDRESS.——American Book Company. 49. cents. 














Harper and 





III. READINGS AND POEMS 


From Washington’s Farewell Address: 

“. . . Be Americans. Let there be no sectionalism, no North, South 
East or West. You are all dependent on one another and should be 
one in union. . . . Beware of the baneful effects of party spirit and 
of the ruin to which its extremes must lead. Do not encourage party 
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spirit, but use every effort to mitigate and assuage it. Keep the de- 

partments of government separate, promote education, cherish the pub- 

lic credit, avoid debt. Observe justice and good faith toward all na- 

tions . . . and be independent politically of all. In one word, be a 

nation; be Americans and be true to yourselves.” 

Other readings may be chosen from the books listed in Part II of 
this _program. 

WERNER’s READINGS AND ReciTaTions, No 49. 114 pieces about Washington, 
including, among others: Washington’s Birthday, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Washington’s Birthday, by Margaret E. Sangster; The Vow of 
Washington, by John Greenleaf Whittier; Hall of Fame, by Margaret E. 
Sangster. Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 


IV. MUSIC 


Patriotic Soncs. Words and music of 24 of the best National Patriotic Songs 
of United States and Foreign countries. Arranged for four-part singing. 
Hail, Columbia in its original form was the march played when George 
Washington was inaugurated. Includes among others: 








America My Old Kentucky Home 

The Star-Spangled Banner Old Black Joe 

Batile Hymn of the Republic Old Folks at Home 

Hail Coiumbia Marseillaise 

The Battle Cry of Freedom March of the Men of Harlech 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Tenting Tonight Dixie 


——A. Flanagan & Co. 10 cents each or $1.00 per dozen copies. 

George Washington. A unison song in the collection of CALENDAR Sones, by 
Mrs. R. R. Forman. May be used as a march. J. Fischer & Bros. 
75 cents. 

Hail to the Father of Our Country. A 15-minute program of dialogue, action 
and song, in HoLipaAy ACTION AND DIALOGUE SonGs, Volume I. M. W hit- 
mark @ Sons. $1.00. 

. Songs. A selection in CuitD’s Own Music Book. Mumil Pub. Co. 

2.00. 

WHEN WASHINGTON Was A Boy. An opera for young people, depicting customs 

or Colonial Days. Words and Music by Mokreys. Clayton F, Summy. 
1.00. 














V. PLAYS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. ; 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
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sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. ? 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE Boar’s Heap, by Vida R. Sutton. 11 principal characters, 
Guards and Soldiers. 2 scenes. Plays 1 hour. A play in which the old 
portraits of Nancy’s ancestors come to life at her black mammy’s incanta- 
tions and re-enact the story of early days. The Woman’s Press. 50 
cents. 

Birthday Ball, The, by Marjorie Woods. Comedy in 1 act. 5 women, 1 man. A 
charming play for girls. A social incident in Washington’s home. In WuHy 
WE CELEBRATE, Samuel French. $1.60. (Also published separately. 30 
cents. 

BirgTH OF : NaTion’s FuaG, by Ella Jess. Good school play for 6 boys, 13 girls. 
—Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

Dott THaT SAVED AN ARMY, THE, by Edith W. Wormwood. Historical play in 
4 scenes. Important papers reach Washington inside the doll of a patriotic 
American girl. 12 boys, 6 girls, ages 15 to 20. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 
cents. 

Fountain of Youth, The, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. In PLAays OF THE 
PIONEERS. Samuel French, $1.75. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON AT THE DELAWARE, by Percy MacKaye. The dramatic ac- 
tion, consisting of one act and a prologue, is an excerpt from the play 
Washington, the Man Who Made Us. 6 men, 2 children and many unseen 
people. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Golden Star, The, by F. Ursula Payne. In PLays aND PAGEANTS OF DEMOCRACY. 
4 episodes, 30 characters. Harper and Brothers. $1.25. 

Lantern Light, by Olive M. Price. 3 acts. 7 men, 6 women. An interesting 
Colonial play of New England Witchcraft. In SHorT PLays FRoM AMeR- 
ICAN History. Samuel French. $1.35. Also published separately. 50 cents. 

Little Lady Dresden, by Olive M. Price. Comedy in 1 act. 4 men, 5 women. 
Plays 25 minutes. A charming comedy laid at Mount Vernon. In SHoRT 
PLAYs FROM AMERICAN History. Samuel French. $1.35. 

Lirrte PATRIoT, THE, and BARBARA FRIETCHIE, by Margaret Getchell Parsons. 
Two plays for boys and girls. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 

MAKING OF THE FLaG, by Emily H. Butterfield. A patriotic exercise for 19 girls. 
In The Ladies’ Home Journal, February, 1918. 

NATHAN Hate, by Clyde Fitch. 4 acts. A serious play of Revolutionary Days. 
I5 men, 4 women. Walter H. Baker Co. 60 cents (Royalty $10.00.) 
Prophecy, The, by Margaret Getchell Parsons. In IN THE CHILDREN’s PLAy- 
HOUSE. 12 or more boys. Plays 25 minutes. Walter H. Baker Co. 4o 

cents. 

TRUTH For A Day, Tue, by Helen T. Darley. For 6 girls. Girls at a boarding 
school celebrate Washington’s Birthday by adhering strictly to the truth. 
Plays 30 minutes——-Eldredge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

UNDER THE STARS AND Stripes, by Elizabeth Grimball. For schools and clubs. 
A Festival of Citizenship. Playground and Recreation Association. 25 
cents. 

Washington and Betsy Ross, by Percy MacKaye. 1 act. 3 men, 2 women. A de- 
lightful episode from the play WasHINGTON THE Man WuHo Mape Us. 
Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Wasuincton’s First Dereat, by Charles Nirdlinger. A gay little comedy 
dealing with a first love affair of Washington’s——Samuel French. 30 
cents. 

PiLays For Patriotic Days, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. P. Sanford. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
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OTHER SPECIAL BIRTHDAYS 


I. A DICKENS PROGRAM 
February 7, 1812 


Song. The Ivy Green. Dickens. 


i, use 


_ Dramatization. A Scene from The Cricket on the Hearth. 


Quotations. From Works of Dickens. 

Short Biography. 

Reading. From Pickwick Papers. 

Samuel 





French, 25 cents. 


Il. A LONGFELLOW PROGRAM 


February 27, 1807 
Song. O Hemlock Tree.® Longfellow. 
Quotations. 
Reading. A Psalm of Life. 


Reading. The Village Blacksmith. 
Scenes from Hiawatha. 


III. A ROBERT E. LEE PROGRAM 
January 19, 1807 


‘The following is suggestive material for celebrations: 
Ropert E. Lez, by John Drinkwater. A Play——Edgar S. Werner. $1.60. 














Sworp oF RoperT E. Lee. An illustrated pantomime poem. Edgar S. Werner. 
$7.00. 

SOUTHERN Homerspun Gown. Illustrated pantomime verse. Edgar S. Werner. 
S50 cenis. 

Music ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK. Musical Recitation. Edgar S. Werner. 70 
cents. 


Patriotic PANTOMIME.——-Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 


IV. A ROBERT BURNS PROGRAM 
January 25, 1759 


Tam O’SHANTER. Poem.——Edgar S. Werner, 60 cents. 
Frow GENTLY, SwEET Arron. A Pantomime——Edgar S. Werner, 60 cents. 
HicHLAND Mary. Reading.——Edgar S. Werner, 50 cents. 


9 Arbor Day Manual, by C. W. Skinner and C. W. Bardeen. (Available 
in reference library.) : 

10 These may be found in dramatized form in the play Hiawatha, by Olive 
M. Price, in Short Plays from American History and Literature. Samuel French, 


$1.35. 
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PROGRAMS 
The Scotch Genius 
Scotch Poetry and Song 
The Poet Peasant of Scotland 
And others. Edgar S. Werner. 50 cents. 


V. FURTHER MATERIAL 


AuTuHors’ BirTHDAYsS. Contains suggestions for these birthdays: Dickens, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Hawthorne, Holmes, Shakespeare and Burns. Edgar S. 
Werner. 30 cents. 

Bardell and Pickwick. From Pickwick Papers, by Charles Dickens. Humorous 
Readings. About 30 minutes long. Edgar S. Werner. 35 cents. 

Buinp Girt oF CasTEL-CuILLE, by Longfellow, and Morton. Reading and 
Tableaux with singing off-stage. 30 minutes. Edgar S. Werner. 35 
cents. 

Boots aT Hotty Tree Inn, by Dickens. Comedy, romance. 30 minutes. Story as 
arranged by Dickens for a reading- Edgar S. Werner. 35 cents. 

CuristMAs CaroL, by Dickens. Arranged for reading. Edgar S. Werner. 
35 cents. 

Cratcuir’s CuristmMas DINNER, by Dickens. Descriptive humorous reading. 


























5 minutes. Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 
EVANGELINE, by Longfellow. Reading with pictures. Edgar S. Werner. 4o 
cents. 


HIAWATHA ENTERTAINMENTS, by Schell. Pantomimes, Readings and an Indian 
Sun Dance. Everything fully described with music. Edgar S. Werner. 
50 cents. 

PROGRAM FOR THE COMMEMORATORY OF THE BirTH OF LONGFELLOW. Readings, 
Music, Tableaux——Edgar S. Werner. $1.60. 





St. VALENTINE’s Day 


I sent a letter to my love 
And on the way I lost it, 
I lost it, 
And on the way I lost it. 
—From an old Singing Game 


A Word About St. Valentine’s Day 


A pretty way of celebrating this day which is still observed in some 
English villages, is called “Valentining.” 

The children gather in the morning and go from house to house, 
singing some little chorus, and in return are given pennies and candies. 

The origin of our custom today—that of the exchange of love tokens 
—is shrouded in mystery, for there is nothing in the life of the serious- 
minded St. Valentine, a Roman Bishop, to which any such observance 
could be traced. 

One explanation is that the birds began to mate on this date, and 
the practice of young people choosing their Valentines on that day 
originated from this idea. 

Another explanation connects the modern celebration of the day 
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with the observance of the Roman Festival Lupercalia, which occurred 
on February 15. At this time, so the story goes, each young man drew 
from a box the name of a lady who was to be his sweetheart for the year. 
It is supposed that this custom is the origin of some of the sentimental 
features of St. Valentine’s Day. 

A nice idea for children to carry out is the thought of friendliness, un- 
= and good will, and to make heart-shaped gifts for friend- 
iness. 


I. PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


I 


A Costume Party, planned like a Cotillon, with Favors, Figures, 
Changing of Partners, etc. Old Love Songs sung during intermissions. 


II 
A Valentine Luncheon, with rhymes for each guest. Red and white 
decorations everywhere, and a soft red glow, by covering the lights with 


rose or red crépe paper. After luncheon, have Songs and a Pierrot 
Play. 


Ill 

4 Valentine Matinée. 

1. Love Songs. 

2. Pictures presented in Tableaux, accompanied by singing. Make a 
large frame and cover it with lacy paper (shelf paper) so that it re- 
_ sembles an old-fashioned valentine. Pose pictures of some of the His- 
toric Lovers, as: Darby and Joan, Romeo and Juliet, John Alden and 
Priscilla, Hiawatha and Minnehaha. 


IV 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine, by James Whitcomb Riley. Given as a 
Reading with Tableaux. See Valentine Material. 
Another Old Song. 


V 

A Children’s Costume Valentine Party. 

1. 4 Heart Hunt. Hide candy hearts, done up in bright tissue paper. 
Give guests 10 or 15 minutes to find them. 

2. Valentines. Give each one a red heart and pencil; then allow a 
certain time to make a jingle and write it on the heart. 

3. Guessing Games. See p. 101. 

4. The Old Singing Game: Itiscit, Itascet, A Green and Yellow 
Basket. 

5. Read the Jingles. 

6. Have a Costume Parade, to music. 

11 Children’s Singing Games, Old and New, by Marie Ruef Hofer. (A. 
Flanagan & Co., 50 cents.) 
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II. PARTIES—PANTOMIMES—PROGRAMS 


Comin’ THE Rye. A pantomimed song. Edgar S. Werner. 50 cents. _ 

ComMPLETE VALENTINE Book. Contains Parties, Drills, Plays, Songs, Recitations. 
——Edgar 8. Werner. go cents. 

Dainty VALENTINES, by O. F. W. Burt. 6 or more girls. An exercise with songs. 
——Edgar 8S. Werner. 25 cents. 

OLD SWEETHEART oF Mine, AN, by James W. Riley. Musical Recitation. Ro- 
mantic Verse. May be given with Tableaux and makes a very beautiful 
entertainment——Edgar S. Werner. $1.50. 

RHYMES FOR VALENTINES. Verses for place-cards. Recitations. Edgar S. 
Werner. 40 cents. 

St. VALENTINE’s Day, by Harriet C. Waterhouse. Contains: Chorus or solo— 
The Rose; Origin of St. Valentine’s Day; Maid of Athens; Agnes I love 
Thee; Sam Weller’s Valentine; Comin’ Through the Rye; and other 
material. Edgar S. Werner. 40 cents. 

St. VALENTINE’s Day. A booklet containing a Valentine Party, a Playlet, 
Tableaux and list of Plays, Dialogues and Recitations. Playground and 
Recreation Association. 25 cents. 


III. READINGS 


AT THE SIGN OF THE CLEFT Heart, by Theodosia Garrison. A Maiden comes to 
The Sign of the Cleft Heart to buy a heart. Eight minutes. Means & 
McLean. 37 cents. 

Contrasted Valentines. Serious Verse. 5 minutes. In Comics——Means & Mc- 
Lean. $1.37. 

Mother Goose and Her Son John. A Story-Hour number. In Comics. Means 
& McLean. $1.37. 

Sending a Valentine. Verse, Helen Chaffee. 5 minutes. In RECITATION Book. 

‘Means & McLean. 43 cents. 

Readings will be found also in the Books of Valentine Material. 


IV. PLAYS 


























BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author's 
agent for the required permission and fee. . 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
re secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


AT THE Court oF ST. VALENTINE, by E. F. Guptill. 3 principal and many minor 
characters, adults and children. Edgar 8S. Werner. 35 cents. 
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Bossy SHAFTOE. Humorous verse. 1 man, 2 women.——Edgar S§. Werner. 50 
cents, 

CHANGED VALENTINES, by E. F. Guptill. And other plays for St. Valentine’s Day. 
Includes: Changed Valentines, 3 boys, 4 girls. Romance of St. Valentine’s 
Day, x boy, 2 girls. Queen of Hearts. 11 boys, 13 girls. Edgar S. Werner. 
25 cents. 

END oF THE Rainzow, THE, by James Plaisted Webber. A Pierrot and Pierrette 
Play. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

HEARTS To SELL, by Gertrude Jennings. Fantasy in 1 act. Fancy Costumes. 
Plays 15 minutes. A poetic fairy play for girls. Samuel French. 30 
cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

MAKER OF DrEAmMs, by Oliphant Brown. 1 act. 2 men, I woman. 

_ French. 50 cents. (Royalty $8.00.) 

Pierrot’s Wedding, by Grace James. Comedy in x act. 4 men, 4 women. Fan- 

tastic costumes. In GarDEN PLays. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 

















Samuel 





5.00.) 

VALENTINES, by Alice C. D. Riley. Fantasy in 1 act. Two separate Pierrot 
plays. Set in a frame of Prologue, Intermezzo and Epilogue. A love song 
and a dance tune run through and unify the whole. Plays 45 minutes. 
This is good at any season. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 


V. SONGS 


Bedouin Love Song, Pinsuti. 

Come Where Love Lies Dreaming, Foster. 
In the Gloaming, Harrison. 

I Would that My Love, Mendelsshon. 

Love's Old Sweet Song, Malloy. 

My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose, Schuman. 
O Star of Love, Pratt. 

The Rosary, Pratt. 

Tell Her I Love Her So, De Faye. 

Thou Art Like a Flower, Rubinstein. 

The Century Music Company. 15 cents each. 


Firry SHAKESPEARIAN SONGS. Oliver Ditson. $1.50. 


VI. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Bridal Chorus, from Lohengrin, Wagner. 
Carnival of Venice, Ludovic. 

Cinderella, Judd. 

Columbine, Delahaye. 

Con Amore, Beaumont. 

Fantasie, Leybach. 

Fantasie, Dorn. 

Faust Ballet, Gounod. 

First Violet, The, Behr. 

Flower Song, Gounod. 

Valse Papillon, Breton. 

The Century Music Co. 15 cents each. 














ST. PaTRiIcK’s Day 
A Word About St. Patrick’s Day 


St. Patrick, the patron saint and apostle of Ireland, is one of the 
most celebrated of early Christian saints. Many miracles are attributed 
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to him. Driving the snakes out of Ireland is one of the best-known 
ones. 

It is not definitely recorded when March 17 was first set apart as 
St. Patrick’s Day and observed as a popular holiday in Ireland, but 
now it is celebrated throughout Ireland as a national holiday and the 
festival is observed by Irishmen everywhere. 

In most cities in America it is celebrated by Irish Societies with 
Parades, Speeches, and Banquets. It was observed by the British and 
American armies during the Revolution upon several occasions, one 
being at the time when the British evacuated Boston and the Americans 
marched in and took possession on March 17, 1776. 

On St. Patrick’s Day the Shamrock is worn in commemoration of 
the fact that where St. Patrick was preaching the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he made use of this plant bearing three leaves upon one stem 
as a symbol of the great mystery. 


I. A PROGRAM 


1. A Parade with all of the Irish Societies carrying their banners 
and American flags. Bands playing the well-known Irish melodies. 

2. Short talks on The Patron Saint, Writings of St. Patrick, St. 
Patrick’s Day in America. 

3. More Irish Songs. 


II. A CLUB PARTY 


1. Everyone wearing Irish Peasant costumes, or at least suggesting 
the costumes by wearing caps and hats like those worn by the peasants. 





2. Irish Songs. Solos, Quartettes and Choruses, as: Kathleen 
Mavourneen and The Low-Backed Car. 


12 The Book of a Thousand Songs. (Mumil Publishing Co., $2.00.) 
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3. An Irish Jig Danced by a Group. 
4. A Play. The Gifts of St. Patrick, by J. C. McMullen. A one- 


act play. 2 men 2 women. 
5. Songs: Killarney and The Wearin’ of the Green.1® 





III, PARTIES—DANCES—DRILLS—PANTOMIMES 


Coes AND Jics, Vol. V, by Mary Wood Hinman. ‘A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.60. 

Fairizs’ REVEL AND RaInBow TABLEAUX. Entertainment with Drill Dance, 
Tableau and Musical Recitation. Edgar S. Werner. 4o cents. 

INTERNATIONAL FLAG Dri. Edgar S. Werner. 4o cents. 

IktsH Jic. Dance Music———Edgar §. Werner. $1.00. Mss. $1.00. 

Tris WasHERWOMAN. Dance Music.—Edgar S. Werner. $1.00. Mss. $1.00. 

eat sar ns Entertainment for luncheon or supper. Edgar S. Werner. 

Ss. $2.00. 

PARADE OF THE SHAMROCKS AND SHILLALAHS. March and Tableau for children 
or adults. Edgar S. Werner. Mss. $1.00. 

Rory O’Moorz. Recitation or Pantomime. Romantic Irish dialect Verse. 10 
minutes. Edgar S. Werner. 50 cents. 

St. Patrick’s Day Parry. Edgar 8. Werner. Mss. 50 cents. 

Trish Six-Hand Reel. In Volume THE SEconD FOLK DANCE Book, by C. Ward 
Crampton. A. 8. Barnes & Co. $2.40. 

Suggestions for a St. Patrick’s Day Program 
CoMMunity Drama. Playground and Recreation Association. $2.00. 



































IV. RECITATIONS—READINGS—MONOLOGUES 
—PIANOLOGUES 








Barney O’HeA. Romantic humorous Irish dialect. Two minutes. Edgar 8S. 
Werner. Ms. 25 cents. 
BirTH oF St. Patrick. Humorous Irish dialect verse. 3 minutes. Edgar S. 


Werner. 50 cents. 

Buack THorN. Humorous verse. Edgar S. Werner. Ms. 50 cents. 

CoME, Firt to Erin. Toast in verse. 134 minutes. Edgar S. Werner. Ms. 
IS cents. 

CourtTinc or Dinan Sapp, by Rudyard Kipling. Humorous prose. 
Werner. 60 cents. 

CouRTING THE Wipow. Comedy. Stage business by Phelps and Short. 45 min- 











Edgar 8S. 











utes. Edgar S. Werner. 35 cents. 

Diarect Reapincs. In this Volume are many Irish dialect readings. Edgar 
S. Werner. 4o cents. 

GrEEN Fan. Musical Recitation, Introduces old Irish Airs. 10 minutes. Edgar 


S. Werner. $1.25. 

Irish Dialect Pieces in Group I of Werner’s REapINcs——Edgar S. Werner. 
60 cents. 

Mr. Doo.ey on GoLtr.——Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 


V. PLAYS 


13 National Dances of Ireland, by Elizabeth Burchenal. (A. S. Barnes and 
Co., $3.00.) 

14 A one-act play by J. C. McMullen. (Samuel French, 30 cents.) 

15:Songs Worth While, by Henry S. Sawyer. (T. S. Denison Co., $1.00.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


CoMING OF THE LicHT, THE, by Sister Mary Edwin. A play of St. Patrick in 
three acts. 14 men, 4 women, and extras. A poetic fantasy revealing the 
struggle between St. Patrick and the early rulers of Pagan Ireland.—— 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Four-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 3-act Irish comedy. 3 men, 4 women. Plays 144 hours. 
——Edgar S. Werner. 25 cents. 

Girts oF ST. PATRICK, THE, by J. C. Mullen. A one-act play for 2 men and 2 








women. Samuel French. 30 cents 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN or ST. PATRICK’s EvE. Domestic Irish drama in 4 acts. 
Plays 2% hours. 12 men, 4 women. Samuel French. 25 cents. 


LAND oF Heart’s Desire, THE, by W. B. Yeats. Poetic play in r act. 3 mer, 
3 women. Irish peasant costumes———Samuel French. 25 cents. (Royalty 
5.00. 

Limerick Boy. One-act farce. Edgar §. Werner. 25 cents. 

My Irisu Rose. 3-act comedy-drama. 6 men, 6 women. Plays 2% hours. Act I. 
St. Patrick’s Day in the morning. Act II. The Kerry Dance. Act III. The 
Last Rose of Summer. Edgar S. Werner. 35 cents. 

SAINT AND Fairigs, by Jean Ross. For older boys and girls. 40 minutes. 
Edgar 8. Werner. 25 cents. 

ST. PATRICK AND THE Druibs. Short dialogue for any number of boys. 
S. Werner. 25 cents. 

SHAMROCK AND Rosk. 4 acts Irish drama. Plays 2% hours. Play of the Irish 
Rebellion of ’98. Edgar S. Werner. 35 cents. 

SHAUN AROON. 3 acts. 7 men, 3 women. Plays 2 hours. A picture of country 
life in the Emerald Isle. Edgar S. Werner. 25 cents. 

Twic oF Torn. 2-act Irish Fairy Tale. Plays 144 hours. 6 men, 7 women. 
—Edgar S. Werner. 75 cents. 














Edgar 








VI. SONGS 


SHAMROCK AND Rose and other songs. R. W. Lanigan and L. A. Munier. In- 
cidental Music for the play. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 60 cents. 
ST. Patricx’s Day Sonos. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 50 cents. 








Other songs given in Programs. 
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VII. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Irish Airs, Pape. 

Trish Airs, Medley March—Keiser. 
Killarney, Brochard. 

Kathleen Mavourneen, Freeman. 

Century Music Company. 15 cents each. 








Chapter Fifteen 


FOR HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS THAT COME 
IN THE SPRING 


Att Foots’ Day 


The first of April some do say 
Is set apart for All Fools’ Day; 
But why the people call it so, 
Nor I, nor they themselves do know. 
—Poor Robin’s Almanac 


A Word About All Fools’ Day 


April Fools’ Day or All Fools’ Day is not a holiday; but it is 
a time dear to children by reason of the sanction that it gives to 
all sorts of mischievous and harmless pranks. Its origin, though un- 
known, is old, as an Old English Almanac printed in 1760 contains 
the rhyme quoted above. 

In English-speaking countries the victim of a joke is called an April 
Fool, in Scotland he is a gowk, and in France a fish. 


April’s coming up the hill! 

All the Spring is in her train 

Led by shining ranks of rain. 
—Dodge 


PLAYS FOR THIS SEASON, AND STUNTS AS WELL 


All Fools’ Day Wisdom, by Marjorie Woods. A play in 2 acts, of the 16th 
century, France, based on an old legend of All Fools’ Day. 5 men, 3 women 
and a boy. In Wuy WE CELEBRATE.——Samuel French. $1.60. 

An April Fool, by Virginia Olcott. Another play for April first. Illustrated. In 
HoLipAY PLAys FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND SETTLEMENT. Dodd; Mead & 
Co. $2.00. 

Aprit Foot, or the Clown Dritt, by E. F. Guptill. A stunt for 6 or 8 boys. 

All Fools’ Day, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. Sanford. In PLAys FoR 
FEsTIVALs.——Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 











Nonsensical Games, like: Laughing Relay, Page; Athletic Race, 
Page; Stunts and Guessing Games, Page, are good for April Fool 
Parties. 
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Easter TIME 





The flowers by the garden tomb 
Each lent to each its swee., 
And made a fragrant pathway 
For the coming of his feet. 
—George T. Packard, in Youth's Companion 


A Bit of History 


When life is slowly bursting forth anew in Springtime, in woods, in 
parks, and in gardens, when 


The holy spirit of the Spring 
Is working silently— 


then comes the holy festival called Easter. One of the most joyous days 
observed by the Church. 

Many customs, beautiful and quaint, are observed in churches and 
in homes as expressions of joy. Churches have special services for this 
closing of the forty days of Lent, and flowers of white, especially Easter 
lilies, decorate the altars as a sign of purity and light. 

The name Easter comes from the Anglo-Saxon “Eastre,” a Goddess 
of Light, or Spring, whose festival was celebrated in April. 

The name of the festival in Greek, French, Italian and other lan- 
guages comes from the Hebrew “pesach,” meaning passover, and in the 
early church, designated the festival of Christ’s Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection. 

After the fourth Century, it was limited to the latter feast. 

From the northern source have come the joyous practices, such as 
Easter Eggs, the eggs being symbols of new life; Easter Salutations, 
Plays, and Spectacles. 


I. POEMS FOR EASTER 


To poems might well be added the Biblical story of the first Easter 
found in both John XX:1-18 and Luke XXIV. 


POEM FOR EASTER 


List to the Easter music, 
Music o’er all the land, 
Nature in soft sweet cadence, 
Carols on every hand. 


Rejoice for this wonderful music 
That is ringing from mountain and plain, 
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Rejoice for the seeds that are sleeping 
‘That shall make for the golden grain. 


Rejoice for our most loving Father 
Creator, Protector and Friend, 
Supplying our wants and our pleasures 
With a generous and loving hand. 


Rejoice that He gives us the spirit 

Of love—of service—good will, 

And remember the promise He left us 
I will lift you up, if ye will. 


So rejoice on this glad Easter morning, 
Give thanks for your hopes and for cheer, 
With a song in your heart, keep on serving, 
*Til the next Easter morn shall appear. 
—Marian Lamkin 


The Spring is Here, by W. C. Bryant. 

The Easter Flower, by Phillips Brooks. 
Easter,+ by Mary Clark Huntington. 

Easter, by Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 

Easter Day, by John Keble. 

Easter Lilies, by Mary A. Denison. 

The Holy Morn, by Edwin Forrest Hallenbeck. 


II. SONGS OF EASTER 
For Mixed Voices 


ARISE, SHINE, FOR THy LicHT 1s Come, by George J. Elvey. 8 cents. 

Awake My Sout In Joyrut Lays. opus 146, by C. A. Havens. 72 cents, 

CHRIST THE Lorp 1s RIsEN, by George M. Evans. 6 cents. 

Crown Him witH Many Crowns, by Murray C. French. zo cents. 

Come SEE THE PLACE WHERE Jesus Lay, by John A. West. z2 cents. 

Hai, THou Happy Morn, op. 85, by C. A. Havens. 6 cents. 

HEAVENS ARE TELLING, THE. Zo cents. 

A Psalm or EasrerTipe, by Eleanor Vary Hull. 72 cents. 

REJOICE, THE Lorp 1s KiNG, by A. E. Fisher. IS cents. 

——Clayton F. Summy. See prices above. 

Easter. From Faust. For Mixed voices. Gounod-Loomis.——C. C. Birchard & 
Co, 12 cents. 

Easter Morn, by Gaines. C. C. Birchard & Co. 20 cents. 

Easter Sone, by Johns. C. C. Birchard & Co. 8 cents. 

SING To THE Lorp (Festival or Easter Anthem), by William Hubbard. 
Clayton F. Summy. 15 cents. 

Two Easter Hymns. The Strife is O’er and Welcome Happy Morning, by 
Charles A. Knorr. Clayton F. Summy. 6 cents. 


+The following poems are found in Holy Days and Holidays, by Edward 
Deems. (Available in reference libraries.) 
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III. OLD EASTER HYMNS? 


5 All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
Come All Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain 


How Firm a Foundation 
_ EASTER CAROL SHEETS, 





Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
80 cents for Too. . 


Community Music Hand Book. Contains: Stories of Easter Carols, Cantatas 


af! 





for Easter. Playground and Recreation Association of America. $1.50. 
Non-religious material for the Spring, under Spring and May Day in 
Chapter XVIII. 


IV. CANTATAS 


In Nature’s Byways. Libretto by Alice D. McCurdy. An operetta for Spring- 
time for unchanged voices. For Grades and High School. Plays 1% hours. 
—Clayton F. Summy. 60 cents. 

WELCOME SpRING, by Alice C. D. Riley. An Easter or Spring Service. Primary 
Intermediate grades in School or Sunday School. Clayton F. Summy. 35 
cents. 

For He Is Risen. Music by Joseph W. Clokey, poem by Robert Hillyer. Easter 
Cantata. For chorus of mixed voices. High Schools or choral societies. Time 
20 minutes. C. C. Birchard Co. Piano-vocal score. 75 cents, Separate 
Organ accompaniment $1.00, Orch. rental per month $7.50. 

Tue New Licut. Music by Stuart B. Hoppin, poem by Granville Hicks. Time 25 
minutes. For a quartette or Chorus. C. C. Birchard Co. Piano-vocal score 
$2.00, Orch. rental per month $7.50. 


V. PLAYS AND SERVICES 
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sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


Boy WuHo DiscovereD Easter, THE, by Elizabeth McFadden. A play based on the 
story by Raymond McDonald Olden. In 2 acts. Plays 40 minutes. 1 man, 
2 women, 1 boy. The play is profoundly religious. Opportunity for Easter 
‘music-——Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00 where admission is 
charged, $5.00 where there is no admission.) 


2'These are in any Church Hymnal. 


? 
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CHALICE AND THE Cup, THE, by Mary S. Edgar. This is a Vesper Service, in 
which the Church tells the story of Good Friday and Easter Day. In re- 
sponse to her appeal for service, the Association Spirit comes. (The spirit of 
the parish, guild, club, etc., may be substituted for the Association Spirit, 
thus making the service suitable for the use of any organization.) There 
are two principal characters, any number of girls, and a choir. The service 
takes from 20 to 30 minutes and may be given very simply. The 
Woman’s Press. 35 cents. 

DARKNESS AND Dawn, by Frederica LeF. Ballamy. 16 characters. Plays 1 hour. 
Scene, a hillside near Joseph’s Garden. A mystery play for Easter, for 
children and for grown-ups. The story beautifully told. The Woman's 
Press. 50 cents. 

EASTER AND THE Forty Days, IN ScrIPTURE, ART AND Sonc, by Thomas. Cc. Cc. 
Birchard Co. 21 cents. 

FaitH, by Martha Chandler. A miracle play with modern characters. Four char- 
acters, and a choir off-stage. The Century Co. 35 cents. 

NatTure’s Easter Story, by Mildred J. Hill. A Sunday-School Leaflet——Clayton 
F, Summy. Single copies 5 cents, per dozen 50 cents. 

RESURRECTION, THE, by Rosamond Kimball. The story of the Resurrection is 
told through words from the Bible and illustrated in pantomime and tableau, 
accompanied by organ and concealed choir. It is very simple to produce, 
and appropriate for use in a church. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

RESURRECTION OF Our Lorp, THE, by May Pashley Harris. A fragment of an 
old 16th century miracle play. 9 principal characters, soldiers and an angel. 
Easy to produce and very effective. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 

‘TRIUMPH OF Love, THE, by Margaret Slattery. An Easter service suitable for the 
Church School, consisting of hymns, Bible readings, and a little morality 
play. Life is shown the triumph of Love over Death. There are 14 characters 
ae the service runs for about an hour and a half. The Pilgrim Press. 

cents. 

YouTu’s Easter, by Helen L. Willcox. This is a morality play in which Youth 
accepts Hope and Love as his life companions, and is adaptable for junior 
members of the church. The minimum number of participants is 44, but 
the whole Sunday School may take part. Complete directions for costumes 
and staging are given with the text. Missionary Education Movement. 
25 cents. 


























VI. AN EASTER PAGEANT 


‘TREE OF LiFE, THE, by Esther Willard Bates. 18 characters, singers, and hidden 
voices. An Easter Pageant of unusual beauty. Numbers may be increased 
by enlarging groups and choruses. In the final episode, the bare cross becomes 
a green and living tree, as the palm branches carried by characters are 
placed on it——-The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 


VII. OTHER EASTER MATERIAL 


For Children and Young People. 


CHILDREN’s Easter Joys. Libretto by Eleanor Allen Schroll. Music by G. H. Fil- 
more. Program of songs, recitations, and exercises for little folks. El- 
dridge Entertainment Co. 10 cents, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 

CRUSADER, Tue, by Adam Geibel. An Easter story for Reader and Chorus. An 
interesting story with music. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 30 cents each, 
or $3.00 per dozen copies. 

EasTER CELEBRATIONS. This book contains poems, dialogues, pantomimes, to- 
gether with suggestions for Easter entertainments and parties. Edgar 
S. Werner. 60 cents. 
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_EAstEr Lity Garnen, THE, by Mary Bonham. An attractive Easter exercise, 
using a large number of children. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

EASTERTIDE. Consists of Seven Tableaux with singing. Songs for a three-part 

chorus. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 60 cents. 

Easter TREASURY. Contains Primary and Intermediate Recitations, Tableaux 
and Drills. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

FINDING THE Key. A dialogue and drill for 10 or 12 boys and girls, interspersed 
with songs. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

In THE GarvEN oF Lire, by Bell Elliott Palmer. 6 men, 7 women and children. 
Teaching the Easter lesson in dramatic form, Plays 45 minutes. Eldridge 
Entertainment Co. 35 cents. 























. VIII. READINGS 


For Young People and Older Ones 


BRokEN VEssEL, THE, by Anna E. Falls. A boy at Eastertime, brings home a 
wayward one. 12 minutes. Means & McLean. go cents. 

Dawn, by Montague Perry. Story of Christ’s healing of a little blind girl. 12 
minutes. Means & McLean. 4o cents. 

Easter Symbol, by Stuart, in PLATFORM REcITATIONS, No, 1. 
Lean. $1.10. 

Eyes OF THE BLIND, THE, by Adele Rogers St. John. Dramatic story of a modern 
miracle wrought by faith. 12 minutes. Means & McLean. ¢g2 cents. 

Johanna Shrove’s Easter, by Donnell, in DRAMATIC. Means & McLean. $1.10. 








Means & Me- 











Additional Easter suggestions may be obtained from the catalogues of 
the following Organizations: 

The Pageants and Exhibits Division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

Commission on Church Pageantry and Drama, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 289 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

The Woman’s Board of Foreign and Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

The Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


IX. THE EASTER EGG HUNT AND THE EASTER 
EGG ROLLING 


An old legend tells us that the giving of Easter eggs was a custom 
thought to have originated with the Persians, the eggs being symbols of 
new life. Coloring them red, symbolized the blood of redemption. Other 
colors had no special significance. 

The Easter egg customs have come down to us as some of the cere- 
monies of the Spring. Two of them—The Easter Egg Hunt and The 
Easter Egg Rolling—have almost become national ceremonies, so allur- 
ing and inspiring are they to the children. 

One city organizes these ceremonies always for Easter Monday. They 
have committees to secure nice green rolling grounds, to get the promise 
of many colored eggs, to get merchants to give some prizes to those 

- finding specially marked eggs, and to give community publicity to the 
plans. The eggs are hidden by a committee. 
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They arrange different parts of the ground for different aged 
groups, as: 

For Children under 6 years 

For Children 6 to 10 years 

For Children over 10 years. 


Those in charge of the grounds are dressed as Mother Goose or 
Spring characters. They blow whistles for ceremonies to start and stop. 

The hunt comes first—then different groups are called for the 
Egg Rolling. Scarcely any players get their own eggs at the foot of 
the hill, but that doesn’t matter. In the beginning, those who have 
specially marked eggs have reported to the Committee before the 
Rolling. 

I would like it as well without the prizes—that is, doing it purely 
for tue fun and frolic. 


X. CHILDREN’S EASTER PARTIES 


If someone gives a Children’s Party on Easter, this play would 
fit in very nicely: 


PETER RABBIT HELPS THE CHILDREN, by Eva Williams. 20 children can take part. 
Means and McLean, 27 cents. 





Another good program for a Children’s Easter Party is a Story- 
Book Party. Everyone comes dressed as a Story-Book Character. Have 
stories for the entertainment. See Stories in Chapter Fifteen. 


ARBOR Day 
BIRD DAY IS OFTEN INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAM 


“Heaven and earth keep him who plants a tree 
And his work his own reward shall be.” 


Probable Origin of Arbor Day 


In an old Swiss village in the fifth century, this account of a Tree 
Planting Day is given: 

“A day was appointed, and the whole community, men, women and 
children, marched to the woods, dug up oak saplings, and transplanted 
them on the common. At the close, each boy and girl was presented 
with a wheaten roll, and in the evening, grown people had a merry 
feast in the town hall.” 

This became an annual holiday which, I am told, still exists. 

Our Arbor Day in April has come to be one of the most interesting 
days of the year. In many places, schoolchildren and grown-ups, rural _ 
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and urban groups, beautify the waysides, plant trees and shrubs which 
will stand as living joys for all who come after them. 

“He who plants a tree, plants a hope.” 

One suggestion which I especially like to make for the Arbor Day 
_ Celebration is the planting of an Outdoor Stage. 


THE OUTDOOR STAGE 


‘The Outdoor Stage can be simply planted or elaborately set out. 

5 I am thinking of the simple one, in a spot where it may be used for 
" many outdoor programs. I want to give you just a few suggestions, in 
case you decide to do this. 
If there is a small hill in your public park, let it serve as the 
auditorium. At its ‘base plan your stage. Plant your trees, so placed as 
to make a background and sides for the stage. Low shrubs may be 
planted to add to the beauty. Outdoor plays may be given on such a 
stage; summer festivals may be held here; Fourth of July speakers 

will gather new eloquence in such a spot; Community moving pictures 
will have an outdoor home; school celebrations and spring festivals will 
find new joy if such a stage is provided; churches will use it for their 
outdoor fétes, and the Grange and other organizations will find it 
offers a fit setting when they bring the harvest home. 

If you have not such a hill, a stage may be raised by the boys with 
_ earth banked up behind a low retaining wall of cobble stones. If a few 

noble trees are already in place, they will help to forward the work. 
Others, carefully selected, may be planted. Low shrubs may be placed 
along the front edge. All this should be done before Arbor Day. On 
Arbor Day, each tree and shrub should be dedicated with due ceremony, 
and the stage as a whole should be presented to the community. It is 
suggested that the Mayor or other city official accept the stage for the 
community. 

The shrubs and trees for such a stage can all be brought from the 
woods, or bought by groups. If there is no park, the school grounds 
may be used. Do not plan on a small scale, but look forward and 
create with the growth of the community in mind. Such a stage need 

cost nothing but the work and joy of doing it all together. Every child 
and every other person having a part in the building of the stage should 
feel that it is a personal thing. 

If Bird Day is combined with Arbor Day, nesting boxes for the 
birds can be so placed as to add to the beauty of the stage, and here again 
is an opportunity for the boys in the manual training department to 
render a real service by making bird houses to be placed in the trees. 
See Bird Masque, p. 17. 

An old Scotch farmer once said to his family of sons: “The greatest 
wealth that I can leave you is the trees, but don’t squander this wealth, 
add to it instead. Plant trees, plenty of them, they will bless you and the 

generations who follow you.” 
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Choosing the Place 


Choose a space that will adapt itself to the audience and those taking 
part, in such a way that the light and the seating will be best for 
everyone. Arrange it, if possible, so that the afternoon sun will not 
come directly in the faces of either the actors or the audience. If there 
is a hillside, or even a slight slope, put the stage on the even ground 
and use the slope for the audience. If there is a stream running through 
a city park, plan, if it can be arranged, to have the water between 
the audience and the stage, as this is a great help for the acoustics of 
the outdoor stage. 

Trees and shrubs differ greatly in different sections of the country. 
Advice about what to select for your stage should come from someone 
who knows your woods. 


The Green Screen 


The Stage which is planted this year will be several years in reaching 
its maturity, and the trees and shrubs must be planted far enough apart 
so that the growth will not be hindered. Therefore, it is necessary to 
know how to supplement the foliage and use the stage at once. Build 
screen frames ten feet high and fifteen to twenty feet long. Let the sides 
extend three feet beyond the frame, and set these extensions into the 
ground. Stretch wire fencing over the frame, and fill with branches. 
Set up the long branches, extending their ends into the ground, and tie 
them to the screen. Stick the smaller branches into the screen. Two of 
these screens will make the background, two others, ten by ten, will 
make the sides overlapping the background. Smaller ones can be used 
near entrances; covering these with green branches and paper flowers 
makes them very decorative. Even though the trees planted reach 
maturity, it will usually be necessary to fill in between with branches. 
If the spot already selected has trees in the background, the wire fencing 
can be stretched around the trees, and then the branches set up. The 
screens can be used year after year. 

‘The ceremony which follows was written for the dedication of a 
stage in a little town in the Middle West. You may be able to adapt it 
for your use. Each group in the town had a leader who spoke for them 
as they dedicated their tree. 


I. A CEREMONIAL FOR ARBOR DAY 
Dedication of Trees 
The History Tree planted by —— 
Leader: 


Man counts his life by years, the oak by centuries. At one hundred 
years of age, the tree is but a sapling. At six hundred, the king of the 
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_ greensward begins to feel the touch of time; but the decline is as slow as 


@) the growth was, and the sturdy old tree rears its proud head and reckons 
_ centuries of old age as it reckoned centuries of youth (Beecher). 


_ and it shall be our tree for the State of 


_ better and more lasting. 


The State Tree planted by —— 
Leader: : 

To the great tree-loving fraternity we belong. We love the trees 
with a universal and unfeigned love, and all things that do grow 
under and around them. We plant this tree [name of tree and club] 
. It shall give joy and 
benefits to us and to those who come after us. In its strength and 
beauty it shall stand for the ideals toward which we are working. 





The Tree to the Birds planted by Boys and Girls. 


Leader: 

Some of the best poems ever produced are the trees planted on the 
hillside that overlooks the broad meadows. Some of the most wonderful 
music ever produced is that of the birds singing with joy from the 
treetops. Nature finds rhymes for the trees in the recurring measures of 
the seasons. Winter strips them of their ornament and gives them, as 
it were, a prose translation, and summer clothes them in all the 


splendor of their leafy language (Holmes). The birds find their homes 


in these artistic settings. Come, birds, we welcome you, we love you. 
Come to our forest, and sing, and make your home here until the winter 
snows send you to a sunnier land. We dedicate this tree to our friends, 


_the birds. 


The Service Tree planted by —— 
Leader: 

To most people, a grove is a grove, and all groves are alike. But no 
two groves are alike. There is as marked a difference between forests 
as between different communities, and between different trees as be- 
tween different people. The service which you may do may be different 
from the service of your neighbor. Each does his part to make the whole 
Club plants this tree to be a strong and 
valuable citizen in this forest stage. It symbolizes the pledge which we 
make to help in the service of every day in this community. 





To the Soldiers of Yesterday and to Their Sons and Daughters 
Planted by 





Leader: 
We [name of club] plant this tree for the soldiers of yesterday. Those 


_ who have fought and won the battles of our Country in the years that 


have gone. Their names shall be kept fresh with reverent hones which 
are inscribed upon the book of National Remembrance. 
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To Our Boys planted by —— 
Leader: 

What conqueror in any part of Life’s Broad Field of Battle could 
desire a more beautiful, a more noble, or a more patriotic monument 
than a tree planted by the hands of those who love to honor our 
heroes and the great service which they fulfilled (Lessing). Today our 
Nation is stronger because of the scenes which we have lived through. 
Today, whether our boys lie in Flanders Field or by God’s grace were 
brought back to us, we feel a national welding together for com- 
munity good, greater than we have even known before. To Our Boys 
—for their unselfish service, for their national spirit, and for the new 
inspiration which has come from a nation working together for Peace 
of the right kind—that which makes for Democracy, Truth, and Justice. 


To the Red Cross planted by —— 
Leader: 

We love the trees, not only when they are in their glory, but in 
whatever state they are, in leaf or rimmed with frost, or powdered with 
snow, or crystal sheathed in ice, or in severe outline stripped and bare 
against a November sky, we love them still (Beecher). To the Red 
Cross we express again our love and appreciation of what it has ac- 
complished in times of great emergency when there was great work 
to do. We love them. We plant this tree in honor of those legions who 
have won the laurels of true service. (Name of club or group.) 


To Social Agencies 
YoMuCa A. Y. W. C. A. 
Y. M. H. A. 
Knights of Columbus 
Salvation Army 
Planted by 
(Include all social service groups in your town and have repre- 
sentatives of each organization in the group.) 





Leader: 

The needs and uses of trees are almost countless. Root and Tree 
and Branch are of service to man every day in the year, every hour 
of the day, in many varieties of ways. They give joy and peace, pleasure 
and rest, recreation and service. We plant this tree today and dedi- 
cate it to the work of the Social Agencies. To the Y. M. C. A,, 
Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Y. M. H. A., Salvation Army, 
and to Community Service. These agencies perform a service which fills 
a countless variety of needs, one which gives joy, pleasure, and help 
of many kinds. Whether on the fields of France, or in the communities 
or camps at home, they are never tiring in their efforts to help all who 
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need help and encouragement. To the roots, tree and branches of a 
service so wide and so valuable to the world. (Name of the group. ) 


To the Community planted by —— 
Leader: 
(Dedication of the entire stage—spoken by the chairman of the com- 
mittee or someone representing the groups. ) 
Man counts his life by years, the trees by centuries 
The King of the Greensward feels not the touch of time 
He gives his life in service of wondrous kind. 
I dedicate this stage of trees and greensward to the many uses that 
this city will find for it. It shall be a beloved part of our community. 
(The Mayor accepts it for the community.) 


II. QUOTATIONS ABOUT TREES 


“Learn the lessons of their service, care for their friendships, and 
know them better each year that you live.” 

“There is a serene and settled Majesty in a woodland scene that 
enters into the soul, and delights and elevates it, and fills it with 
noble inclinations.” 

“The trees draw from us all sordid and angry passions, and breathe 
forth peace.” 

“God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed it is the purest 
of human pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirit of man” 
(Bacon). 

“The trees build up in us, not only love of the beautiful in nature 
but love of the beautiful in all art.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SHORT TALKS TO 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY GROUPS 


. Trees to plant on the farm. 

. Lrees good for the school yard. 

. Story of Johnny Appleseed. 

. Why we plant the oak. 

. Historic Trees. 

‘What we do when we plant a tree. 

John James Audubon—His life and his work. 
. The birds and their homes. 

. Bird food and nesting boxes. 


© COST DUA wh & 


IV. STORIES WHICH CAN BE USED ON 
ARBOR DAY PROGRAMS 2 
INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 
Old Pipes, the Pipes and Dryads, Stockton. 
Peter Pan, Barrie. 
8’These are available in any library, 
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Philemon and Baucis, Hawthorne. 

Parable of the Trees, The Bible, Judges 9: 8-15. 

Why the Wren Flies Close to the Earth, F. Holbrook. 

Greek Myths, Flora Cook. ; ; C 

Johnny Appleseed. (Account found in Encyclopedia of American Biog. 
under John Chapman.) ; 

A Thousand Year Pine (Wild Life in the Rockies), Enos A. Mills. 

Selections from The Girl of the Limberlost, Gene Stratton-Porter. 


V. POEMS APPROPRIATE FOR ARBOR DAY * 


The Little Red Apple Tree, Riley. 
October's Bright Blue Weather, Helen H. Jackson. 
The Blossoms on the Trees, Riley. 

A Laughing Chorus, Emerson. 

Building the Birch Canoe (Hiawatha), Longfellow. 
Woods in Winter, Longfellow. 

Among the Trees, Bryant. 

Under the Willows, Lowell. 

Building of the Ship, Longfellow. 

Song of the Trees, Miller. 

Trees, Joyce Kilmer. 

The Planting of the Apple Tree, Bryant. 
The Elm Tree and the Vine, Bryant. 
The Last Walk in Autumn, Whittier. 

The Reaper and the Flowers, Longfellow. 
The Palm Tree, Whittier. 

To a Pine Tree, Lowell. 

Our Almanac, T. B. Aldrich. 

The Greenwood Tree, Shakespeare. 

Under the Washington Elm, Holmes. 

An April Day, Longfellow. 


VI. POEMS APPROPRIATE FOR BIRD DAY® 


(Given here because the celebration of the two days can be held 
so well together.) 

The Blue Heron, Maurice Thompson. 

The Titmouse, Emerson. 

The Bob-o-Link—Robert of Lincoln, Bryant. 
The Sandpiper, Celia Thaxter. 

The Bonnie Brown Quail, Lee O'Hara. 

The Robin, Celia Thaxter. 

The Song Sparrow, Celia Thaxter. 

The Black Bird, Alice Cary. 

On Seeing a Wild Bird, Alice Cary. 

To a Sea Bird, Bret Harte. 

The Swallow, Owen Meredith. 

A Bird at Sunset, Owen Meredith. 

What the Birds Said, Whittier. 

The Eagle, Tennyson. 

The Birds of Killingworth, Longfellow. 

The Chickadee, Emerson. 

The Water Fowl, Bryant. 

The Oriole, Lowell. 


“A Librarian will find these for you in the books of poems by these poets. 
5 Easily located in any library. ; 
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When Spring Really Came, Wordsworth. 
Spring, John Burroughs. 


VII. SUGGESTIVE OUTDOOR PLAYS FOR 
ARBOR DAY 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
aoe secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


The Forest Spring, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay, in THe SILVER THREAD AND 
OTHER FOLK PLAYS. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The Enchanted Garden, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay, in Tue HousE oF THE 
HEAarrT. Samuel French, also published separately. 30 cents. 

MipsuMMER NicuT’s Dream, by Shakespeare. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Prayer of the Forest Spirit, The, by Virginia Olcott. A play of Fairies for Arbor 
Day, in Ho.iAy PLAys For HoME, SCHOOL AND SETTLEMENT. ‘Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00. 

(See lists of Plays for May Day in Chapter Eighteen.) 














VIII. A BOOK OF STORIES 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 50 cents. 





Forest Futt oF Frienps, THe, by Alden. 


IX. A SONG FOR ARBOR DAY 


THe Trees, by Frederic W. Root. Two-part song for women’s voices. 
Clayton F. Summy. 6 cents. 


MoTHER’s WEEK AND MOoTHER’s Day 
SECOND SUNDAY IN MAY IS MOTHER’S DAY 


This week in early Spring is set apart for Mothers and Daughters. 
Very often the plans center around banquets given by churches, clubs, 
and other organizations. 

Special Songs familiar to the organization are usually made use of 
but I have heard some good ones written by groups for this occasion. 

The Sunday of this week is especially emphasized in the churches. 
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I. A PROGRAM AROUND THE BANQUET TABLE 


. America. 
. A Toast to our Mothers. By one of the Daughters. 
. Answer. By one of the Mothers. 
Song. 
My Mother Dear.® 
. Stories. 
I would Be true. 
The Parable of Girlhood.” By Margaret Eggleton. 
. The Bond Between. A short talk. 
. Songs My Mother Taught Me. 
. Patriotism, To Home and Country.—Short talk. 
. Pledge to the Flag. : 
. Lhe Star-Spangled Banner. 


II. ANOTHER BANQUET PROGRAM 


1. Onward, Christian Soldiers. 
Sung as groups come to the table. 

. Invocation. 

. Club Groups sing their own songs. One verse of each. 

4. Short Messages from the girls of different groups, on My Mother— 
How I love Her; My Mother—How She Helps Me; My Mother— 
How We Play Together; My Mother—How We Work Together; 
or Quotations or Poems given by different ones. 

. Some Jolly Songs that everyone knows, as those in Twice 55 Com- 
munity Songs—The Brown Book.§ 

6. A Message from a Mother. 

. Pledge given by the Mothers. 

“We, the Mothers, now pledge ourselves, with the help of our 
Heavenly Father, to make girlhood more beautiful. To our own 
daughters, we pledge our love and comradeship and to all daughters, 
we pledge our help and our hearts.” 

. Pledge given by all the Daughters. 

“To every mother, I will be kind and thoughtful. To my own 
mother, I will be true and loving. To all girls, I will be helpful 
and kind. I will honor the name of Daughter.” 

9g. All—A merica, the Beautiful. 


On BWHHE 


OW oN oD 


III. OTHER MATERIAL FOR MOTHER’S WEEK 


Tue Book or a THousanp Sones. Including among others: Be Kind to the. 


® This and Songs My Mother Taught Me, in THE Book oF A THOUSAND SoNncs. 
(Mumil Publishing Co., $2.00.) 
* More Fireside Stories for Girls in Their Teens, (Doubleday, Doran & Co., 


1.50.) 
8C. C. Birchard, 15 cents. 
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Loved Ones, The Dearest Spot, Home Again, Home, Can I Forget Thee?, 

Loving Voices, Our Mothers Way. Mumil Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Let’s WEAR A FLower Topay. (Mixed voices. ) Eldridge Entertainment Co. 
IO cents. 

My MoruHer’s Sonc. 











Eldridge Entertainment Co. 6 cents. 

Morwer Macnurer. Ball. G. Schirmer. go cents. 

Morser O’MIneE. Tours. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 50 cents. 

Moruer Love. (Treble Voices.) Gaines. C. C. Birchard & Co. to cents. 
Moruer’s Sone, A. (Treble Voices.) Hadley. C. C. Birchard & Co. 12 cents. 
THat WONDERFUL MoTHER oF MINE. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 50 cents. 
THERE’s ONLY ONE Motuer.——Eldridge Entertainment Co. 35 cents. 




















IV. READINGS—POEMS—PLA YS—TABLEAUX 


Mortuer’s Day ProcraM, A. Includes: Banquet Suggestions, An Outline for a 
Fashion Show, A Short Comedy, Lists of Poems, Plays and Songs. 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 25 cents. 

Moruer’s Daucuter, A, by Mrs. F. D. Butchart. A Play. 9 speaking parts, and 
an extra group of girls. A beautiful story. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 


25 cents. 
Moruer’s Day, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Material for Programs. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $2.00. 
PLays For SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. P. San- 
_ ferd. Including: Mother’s Day and 7 others. Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.00. 
READINGS AND RECITATIONS ABOUT MorTuHeER. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 15 
cents. 
Ruth and Naomi, by Elizabeth Miller. In DRAMATIZATION OF BIBLE STORIES—— 
University of Chicago Press. $1.25. 


Tableaux, Showing Mothers of the World: 

1. 4 Doll’s Mother (a small child with doll). 

2. An Indian Mother with babe on back. 

3. A Pioneer Mother. 

4. 4 Peasant Mother or a procession of mothers with babes, using 
Mothers of Many Nations. 

5. A Mother of Today. 

6. The Madonna and Child. 


Another group of Tableaux: 

1. The Smallest Mother (child with doll). 

2. The Young Mother (with babe). 

3. A Gold Star Mother. 

4. The Greatest Mother of the World. (Red Cross.) 

















MeEMoRIAL Day 


One Flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 


One Nation, evermore. 
—Holmes 


A Word About Memorial Day 


One day in the Spring of each year, set apart as a legal holiday, to 
do honor to those who fought on either side in the War of Secession. 
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The spirit of the day has grown now, to include the soldiers of all 
wars. rf 
It is a day of dignified addresses, Exercises, Parades and Military 
Salutes, as well as the laying of flowers and planting of shrubs. 


I. A COMPLETE PROGRAM 


This is easy to arrange for and needs no rehearsing. 

The Slogan is—‘A Flag in Every Home.” 

10: 00 o clock—Parade. 

All organizations, led by those we call Patriotic Organizations, both 
men’s and women’s groups, ending at the place where the program is to 
be held. 

10: 45—Program on the Field. 

1. America? 
2. Invocation. 
3. Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
. Flag Raising by the American Legion. 
. Battle Cry of Freedom. 
. Your Flag and My Flag.° By Wilbur D. Nesbit or some other 
patriotic poem. 
. Salute to the Flag. 
. America, the Beautiful. 
. Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg. 
. Deck with Wreaths our Heroes’ Graves. 
A song for mixed voices. 


Qu > 


Oo cnt 


— 


II. A CEREMONIAL FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
Plans for the Ceremonial 


1. Invite every group in town to join in this commemoration ceremonial. 

2. Plan to have it out of doors, if possible; if not, in a large enough 
place so that all may be accommodated. 

3. Plan a short parade, starting from a central place to the point where 
the ceremonial will be held. 

4. Have a sufficient number of marshals and other leaders so that no time 
will be wasted. 

5. Have a Song Leader. 

6. Have definitely arranged places for the various groups, so that there 
will be no confusion. For instance: 
The G. A. R. on the platform at the beginning. The Mayor is on 

the platform, also the one representing America. 


®The familiar patriotic songs in this program may be found in Tawice 55 

Community Songs—The Brown Book. (C. C. Birchard & Co., 15 cents.) 
*0'This poem and Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech are available in any library. 
11 See Songs, page 424. 
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The one representing Patriotism is to the left of the platform. 
The Spanish-American War Veterans are grouped to the left of the 
platform—The American Legion to the right. The Boy Scouts and the 
Campfire Girls at the back of the space where the ceremonial is held; if 
out of doors, at the back of the audience. (The Spanish-American War 
Veterans and the American Legion may come from the back of the 
space and remain at left and right. If there at the beginning, they will 
rise when the ceremony begins. ) 

America and Patriotism are two symbolic characters. These may be 
in white, carrying flags, and wearing gold bands about heads. 


The Ceremonial 


. Flag Raising. If out of doors. 
. Flag Salute. 
. The Star-Spangled Banner. 


. The Mayor Speaks. 

This Memorial Day of brings to each of us a feeling that we, 
as a nation, this year need to show our reverence for those who have 
fought on the battlefields, in a mewer and deeper way, through con- 
secrating ourselves to the great purposes and ideals which have been 
strengthened by the conflicts through which we have passed. 

Let the day be one of inspiration to us to go forward, and to work 
for the fulfillment of those ideals for which the boys on Flanders Field 
and on other battlefields gave their lives. 

On this day let us pledge ourselves anew to the Soldiers of Yester- 
day, and to the Soldiers of Today. Let us pledge ourselves that we will 
earnestly, reverently, and with our faces toward the Star in the East, 
go forward in faith, and with a new devotion to our community, to our 
state, and to our nation. Let us give of ourselves in the largest way 
possible in service to the world. 

5. America Speaks: 

We are assembled to do homage to our American Soldiers of Yester- 
day and Today. Yes, to all the soldiers who have fought and died in 
the cause of freedom, justice and democracy. No thought is more sacred 
than the memory of those who have given their lives in the hour of their 
country’s need; but not alone to those who have passed beyond do we 
owe this observance, for Memorial Days declare the patriotism of the 
living no less than the virtues of those whom they commemorate. By 
our remembrance of those who answered the call of the flag, and fell 
beneath its folds, we give inspiration to those whose valor must guard 
the fag now, and in the future. 

6. Patriotism leads the Spanish-American War Veterans to the platform. 

(This group may come from the back or from the left—they remain at 
left.) The G. A. R. rise and the Veterans salute. The Mayor and 


America receive this group. 


 & 


A ow 
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America speaks to both groups: 

All honor to the Soldiers of Yesterday and Today. Valiantly did 
they go forth to the conflict that posterity might enjoy the unity of a 
true Republic. Generations come and go; the issues for which they 
fought, pass into history; new problems and new contests claim our at- 
tention, yet the debt of gratitude which we owe to our soldiers is one 
which cannot be paid by this or future generations. 


7. The Soldiers of Today—Army and Navy, \ed by Patriotism, as- 
semble at right of platform. 

America Speaks: 

America can only say this to you, the Soldiers of Today, that she 
has learned from you many lessons of big service which she had never 
known before, lessons in World Service. To you who have returned to 
us and to those who lie on battlefields, to those who carried the burdens 
here, and to those who paid the supreme sacrifice wherever they were, 
we give of love and gratitude today. We, as a nation, hope to show 
our faith in you by going forward with the big problems that face us 
today, and by doing our service in the largest way that we can. 


“Count thine own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved o’er all the world beside. 
Come at her call, raise the standard high 
For freedom, for country and for God.” 


8. Song. America, the Beautiful. 


9. Patriotism leads the Boy Scouts and the Campfire Girls and Girl 
Scouts, carrying American flags. They assemble in front of the plat- 
form, raise their flags high, and with all of those present, lead in the 
Pledge to the Flag. 

10. The Mayor speaks: 

Through the needs that have bound us closer as a nation, through 
the strifes that have led us as one nation to stand for Justice, Freedom, 
and Democracy, we have learned the lessons of Loyalty and of Service 
which should make our future building as a nation, stronger and greater 
than it has ever been before. To our soldiers the nation owes its best 
service; with them today we pledge ourselves anew to Justice, Truth, 
and Liberty. 

11. 4 Minister gives this word picture of the future: 

“And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and 
the first earth were passed away; and there was no more sea... . 
And I heard a great voice out of heaven saying, Behold, the Tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God himself shall be with them, and be their God. . 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, . . . neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things are passed away,” and 
Democracy, Liberty, and Justice shall reign among men. 

12. Song. America. 
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Ill, OTHER MATERIAL 


1. Songs 

ALL For America, by Clay Smith. Unison song——Clayton F. Summy. 8 cents. 

AMERICA FOR ME. Music by Mellicent R. Wick. Poem by Henry van Dyke. 

Clayton F. Summy. 6 cents. 

Deck with WREATHS OuR Herogs Graves, by C. C. Converse. 
F. Summy. 5 cents. 

FLAG Goks By, THE, by Nellie Poorman. Unison. Clayton F. Summy. 8 cents. 

I Love THE Stars aNnp Stripes, by Jessie L. Gaynor. Women’s voices. Clayton 

_ FF. Summy. 8 cents. 

HERE Comes THE Fiac. Halt rt, by C. C. Converse. Unison.——Clayton F. 
Summy. 6 cents. 








Clayton 








- 2. Poems 


MEmoriAL Day, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Contains other material also for 








the day. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
GreaT PorMs or THE WorLD War. A treasury of poems. T. S. Denison & 
Co. 75 cents. 


3. Plays and a Pageant 

MeEmoriAL Day PacEANT, by Josephine Thorp. A simple pageant in which honor 
is paid to the dead, of the Civil, Spanish-American and World Wars. 
Playground and Recreation Association. 25 cents. 

PLAys For PATRIOTIC Days, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. P. Sanford. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


4. Programs in the Making 

Many A Way For MemoriaL Day. Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon. 
——Edgar 8. Werner. 60 cents. 

MemoriaL Day, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Rott Catt or Heroks, THe. A Memorial Day Entertainment. 15 women, 8 men. 

Dramatic Pub. Co. 25 cents. 














Chapter Sixteen 


FOR HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS THAT COME 
IN THE SUMMER 


CHILDREN’S Day 


Suffer the little children, and forbid them, not to come unto me, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. —The Bible 


A Word About Children’s Day 
ry in June, with banners and with flags, with flowers and 


with song, the children have their programs and their services. 

Ofttimes each of them carries a flower as they come, and 
sometimes singing birds in their cages add to the beauty and song. 

In some centers, Flag Day and Children’s Day are celebrated together. 


I. A PROGRAM 


1. One of the Sunday-School Songs. 

2. The Children’s Hour. Longfellow. 
3. Happy Children’s Day.2 A Service. 
4. Another of the Sunday-School Songs. 


II. OTHER MATERIAL 


CHILDREN’S Day HEwper. A collection of exercises, drills and recitations. 
Eldridge Entertainment Co. 20 cents. 

CuinprEN’s Day ‘Treasury. Contains recitations, tableaux and drills, 
Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

FestaL QugEN, THE, by Ira Wilson. A charming Children’s Day Cantata for 
Sunday Schools. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 30 cents. 

GREATER THAN SoLomon. A Cantata for Sunday School and Choir. 
Entertainment Co. 30 cents. 

PLAYs FoR SPECIAL CELEBRATIONS, by Robert Haven Schauffler and A. P. Sanford. 
Including: Mother’s Day, Children’s Day, Labor Day, Columbus Day, Health 
Week, Music Week, and Book Week. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Rose Marcu Anp DRitt. For 16 girls. Costumes easy. Eldridge Entertainment 
Co. 25 cents. 

EXERCISES AND Services: Lead On, O King, Hearts of Gold, The Call of the 
Flowers, The Beautiful City, A Day in June, A Daisy Chain, Mother Nature 
and Her Messengers. Eldridge Entertainment Co. These services are 
8 cents each or 85 cents a dozen. 














Eldridge 











1Eldridge Entertainment Co., 8 cents. 
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In the May Day Material, Chapter Eighteen, will be found many - 
Spring Songs adaptable to Children’s Day Programs. 


INDEPENDENCE Day 
FOURTH OF JULY 


From the day of this Declaration, the people of North America were 

no longer the fragment of a distant empire. . . . They were a nation, 

asserting as of right, and maintaining by war, its own existence. .. . 
A nation was born in a day. —John Quincy Adams 


A Word About Independence Day 


- ‘This is the greatest American holiday, as it commemorates the birth of 
the United States as a Nation. 

‘The Resolutions and the Speeches which influenced this period are 
well known to you, and can easily be found in any library. 

The Declaration was written by Thomas Jefferson in a room on the 
‘second fioor of a house on the corner of Market and Seventh streets, 
Philadelphia. Jefferson was lodging there at that time. The house was 
torn down years ago, but the old desk on which the Declaration was 
written is now in the Library of the Department of State. 

John Adams tells us how to celebrate this day, in a speech which he 
made on July 3rd, 1776. He said: 

“This second (fourth) day of July, 1776, will be the most memorable 
epoch in the history of America. I am apt to believe that it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the great anniversary festival. 
It ought to be commemorated and solemnized with pomp and parade, 
with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations from 
one end of this continent to the other, from this day forward for ever- 
more.” 

Since those days we have realized that Independence day can be 
celebrated in a quieter way and lend itself to making stronger not only 
our citizenship, but the citizenship of all of our friends from other 
countries who have chosen America as their home. 

Patriotic celebrations in many parts of our country include groups of 
people who are learning about our Flag, about the laws of our country 
and about its history. Therefore I shall include under this heading not 
only Independence Day material, but also material which is appropriate 
to use on Flag Day and in any Americanization Work. 


I. A PROGRAM 


1. Song. America. 
2. Story of the Declaration of Independence. 
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. Tableau. The Spirit of 76.2 (From the painting by Willard.) 
. The American Flag.2 By Henry Ward Beecher. 

. Song. Hail Columbia. 

. The Bell of Liberty. By J. T. Headley. 

A Flag Drill. 

Pledge to the Flag. 

. The Star-Spangled Banner. 


O OI DUA Ww 


II. OUTLINE FOR A FOURTH OF JULY FESTIVAL 


Prologue. Theme: Meaning of the Day. 

Band plays The Red, White and Blue. 

Proclamation by the Mayor for a sane and patriotic Fourth and a 
welcome to all the hosts of the city. 

Song. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


Episode I 
The First Days of Independence 


Chimes are heard in the distance. They come nearer. 

The Second Continental Congress, led by Liberty, enters, cheering. 

Song. Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Cheers. 

Girls representing the thirteen original states enter, led by America. 
They execute a figure march. Halt! at center and lead in a Patriotic 
Song. 

A group of girls do a Flag Drill and all sing America. 


Episode IT 
Home of the Nations 


Patriotism enters from one side and the Spirit of New America enters 
from the other. 

They salute each other, and New America summons different Folk 
Groups. These are either American school and community groups who 
take the parts, or foreign-born groups in the community. 

Each group carries its own Flag, and enters to its National Air. 

America receives the group, and a Boy Scout presents each leader 
with an American Flag. 

These groups either give one of their Folk Dances, or sing one of 
their Songs, or play on their musical instruments. Each group takes 
a place near America. 


?Send to Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., for catalogue with copy of 
painting. 

®This and The Bell of Liberty may be found in Werner’s READINGS AND 
Recirations No, x, (Edgar S. Werner, 60 cents. ) 
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When all the groups have been received, one of the leaders of the 
New Americans gives a short speech on America We Come. 

All—Salute to the Flag. 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 


Ill. MATERIAL FOR PROGRAMS 


1. Readings + 
America, William Cullen Bryant. 
American Flag, The, Henry Ward Beecher. 
Beil of Liberty, The, J. T. Headley. 
Birthday of the Republic, The, T. Paine. 
Declaration of Independence, Carl Schurz. 
For Freedom, Edna Dean Proctor. 
Fourth of July, George W. Bethune. 
My Country, George a Woodbury, 
On The Declaration of Independence. 


2. Orations ° 
American Ideal, The, Henry Miller. ° 
American Independence, Samuel Adams. 
American Pioneer, The, Franklin K. Lane. 
American War, The, Lord Chatham. 
Flag Day Address, Woodrow Wilson. 
Flag of the Union, Forever, The, Fitzhugh Lee. 
Flag, the Old Flag, The, John A. Dix. 
Liberty or Death, Patrick Henry. 
Makers of the Flag, Franklin K. Lane. 
National Duties and International Ideals, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Republic That Never Retreats, Beveridge. 


3. Recitations—Drills—Exercises. 

AMERICAN Patriot Collection. Compiled by Julia Martin——Eldridge Enter- 
tainment Co. go cents. 

Bownie Cotor Bearers, THe. A Flag drill for almost any age girls. Eldridge 
Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

EMBLEMS OF LiserTy, by Harriet Wilbur. A Patriotic exercise for 7 or more 
boys and girls. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. : 
Hat To THE FLAG, by Wilbur. A new patriotic drill for 7 girls. Eldridge 

Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

Fiac Maxgrs, Tue, by Edna R. Warrell. For Children’s Day, Flag Day or any 
Patriotic Occasion. Any number. Plays 8 minutes. Eldridge Entertain- 
ment Co. 25 cents. 

Liperty Marcu. A drill for 12 girls. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

Our Country’s Frac. A drili and exercise for 46 girls. Eldridge Entertain- 
ment Co. 25 cents. 

UnNbDER THE STARS AND STRIPES, by Alice Cook Fuller. A complete program.—— 
Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 




















IV. PLAYS 


4 All of these may be found in WERNER’S READINGS AND RECITATIONS NO. X. 


(Edgar S. Werner, 60 cents.) 
5 All of these may be obtained from Means & McLean at 37 cents each. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. : 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


Asove ALL Etsz, Liperty. 3 girls, 7 boys and extras. Three scenes, and an in- 
terlude. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 5 
Crowning of Washington, by Stanley Schell. Found in Washington’s Celebrations 
No. 45 of WERNER’s READINGS AND RECITATIONS. Edgar S. Werner. 60 
cents. 

DRAMATIZATION OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, and the Constitutional 
Convention. Palmer Company. 25 cents. (Royalty contribution required.) 

Flag of the Free, by Elizabeth B. Grimball. Includes the ceremony of making 
the Flag. In Community Drama. The Century Company, $2.00. 

IN THE ForEsT oF EVERYDAY, by Nina B. Lamkin. Uses large cast of Community 
groups. A play in Masque form. (In manuscript only, with Royalty $5.00.) 

MakiInG AMERICANS, by Kate Alice White. 4 scenes. 11 speaking parts. 
Means & McLean. 37 cents. 

MELTING Pot, Tue, by Lucile Berry. 12 children. 20 minutes. Children of 10 dif- 
ferent countries introduced to Uncle Sam. Means & McLean. 37 cents. 

Our Own BeELovep America, by Martha L. Dingman. New citizens from 7 coun- 
tries take part. Means & McLean. 27 cents. 

SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. Tableaux of scenes attending 
the signing ——Samuel French. 30 cents. 

‘Towarp Lizerty, by Lucy Barton. A pageant play for school and community 
groups. Playground and Recreation Association. 25 cents. 


V. FESTIVALS AND PAGEANTS 


DAUGHTERS OF FREEDOM, by Fannie Buchanan. A picture pageant of music and 
color. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Festival of Freedom, by Elizabeth Hines Hanley. In Community Drama. 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

FESTIVAL OF YANKEE DoopLe, by Sue Ann Wilson. ro principal parts and 17 
groups which may have from 2 to 20 in each group. Plays 2 hqurs. Good 
for small communities. The Woman's Press. 50 cents. 

Pageant of Patriots, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay, in Patriotic PLAys AND 
PAGEANTS. 200 to 500 in cast. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

PAGEANT For, CITIZENSHIP Day, by Albion Fellows Bacon. A July 4th pageant 
prepared by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 U. St. N 
Wash., D. C. 

THIRTEEN Cotontgs, THe, by Adelene K. Radke. 13 characters, prologue and 14 
episodes. The Woman's Press. 50 cents. 

UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES, by Elizabeth B. Grimball. Playground and 
Recreation Association. 25 cents. 
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VI. MUSIC 


= x, Songs 


AMERICAN PartrioTic SONGS FOR ScHooLs.—Eldridge Entertainment Co. 10 
cents each, 75 cents a dozen, $6.00 a hundred. 
Kuaxkt Sonc Boox.——G. Schirmer, Inc. 50 cents. 


_ Parrioric Soncs ror Home anp ScuHoot. Edited by John Carroll Randolph. 


pate 


G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.50. 
Sixty Patriotic Soncs oF ALL NATIONS. Edited by Granville Bantock. 
Schirmer, Inc. $2.50. 


2. Orchestral Music 

America. T. M. Tobani. G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.35. 

AMERICAN Patroi. F. W. Mossham. G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.05. 
Haw America. March. George Drumm. G. Schirmer, Inc. $7.50. 
THE Evo.ution or Drxtr. M. L. Lake. G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.65. 
Sunny Soutu. J. P. Lampe. G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.50. 

STARS AND STRIPES FoREVER. Sousa. G. Schirmer, Inc. 75 cents. 
‘THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. G. Schirmer, Inc. go cents. 


VII. OTHER MATERIAL 


INDEPENDENCE Day, by Robert Haven Schauffler. Collection of Prose and Verse. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

PaTRioTic PiEcEs FROM THE GREAT War. Compiled by Edna D. Jones. 
Publishing Co. ¢o cents. 

SuccEssFUL ENTERTAINMENTS.——Penn Publishing Co. 40 cents. 





G. 
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Chapter Seventeen 
PROGRAMS FOR THE CHRISTMAS TIME 


IN SCHOOLS—-CLUBS—-CHURCHES—COMMUNITIES 


I have always thought of Christmastime as a good time; a kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant time, when men and women seem by 
one consent to open their shut-up hearts freely,—and I say, God 
Bless It. —Charles Dickens 

It is a good thing to observe Christmas Day. The mere marking of 
time and seasons, when men agree to stop work and make merry to- 
gether, is a wise and wholesome custom. —Henry van Dyke 


I. A COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL 
[os Community Celebration was given in hundreds of towns, 


cities, and rural sections in the Middle West. 

Christmastime, with its spirit of Peace and Good Will, 
its spirit of Joy and Service, should be the most wonderful Festival of the 
whole year through which to enrich Community Thought. Hamilton 
Mabie says in his Book of Christmas: 

“Before the Christmas fire that for two thousand years has sunk into 
embers to blaze again into a great light at the end of the twelfth month, 
men are not only reunited in the continuity of their fortunes, but in 
the wholeness of their lives; in their power of vision as well as of 
sight, in their power of feeling as well as of thought, in their power 
of love as well as of action.” 

We find Christmas festivals in almost every country, and through 
them we know that these celebrations are many centuries old. Today 
the Community celebration is being revived in all America. 

Will your community join the long procession of joyous Christmas 
Carolers as they sing again the wonderful story of the Christ Child 
and reconsecrate the peoples of the world to Joy, Love and Service? 


Plans for developing the Festival 
1. The Celebration 
Is under the direction of a committee from the churches, schools, and 
clubs. All groups are invited to codperate. 


2. The Carolers 


The Choir Leaders and other musicians in the town and rural dis- 
248 
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_ tricts are the natural leaders of groups of carolers. Every group, how- 


_ ever, has some member who can be carol leader for that group. 


Many mothers are glad to gather neighborhood groups of children or 
adults and help them prepare the carols. 

Many teachers are glad to work up carols with the boys and girls 
in school. 

Churches can have many groups through their Sunday-School classes 
and other church organizations. 

The groups of carolers can meet as one large chorus and be trained 


_by one or more leaders. As they are divided into small groups, group 


leaders may be assigned. Each group should have at least five carolers. 
Get in touch with all singing groups possible and let the enthusiasm 


_ spread as far as it will. 


3. The Path of the Carolers 

Those in charge of the groups should map out very carefully the 
paths which the carolers will follow. 

All of the town and rural districts should be covered by the carolers. 
Be sure that all the highways and byways get a bit of this Christmas 
cheer. 

Assign each group to a definite territory and judge about the time 
it will take to complete the journey. 

People owning automobiles are glad to help with the transporting of 
the carolers. 


4. The Costumes of the Carolers 

The carolers, after the fashion of many years ago, wear the red 
capes trimmed with a border of snow (cotton) and red caps with 
borders of snow (cotton). Use any red material, as cambric or Canton 
flannel. ‘This material may be bought by the bolt and supplied to the 
leaders at wholesale; each group making its own costumes from a 
pattern furnished. 


PATTERN 
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use it for its artistic effect and its touch of Christmas: Gray capes, 
lined with brilliant red. The capes turn back on the left side and a 
large bunch of holly berries is fastened there. Caps of gray, with snow 
on them and a bunch of holly berries on the left side. 


5. The Carols? 
This is suggested as the song to be sung at the tree by all the carolers 
before they separate to go their many ways. 


Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

Yet in the dark streets shineth 

The everlasting light, 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


Oh, Holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us we pray, 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emanuel. 
—Phillips Brooks 


Other carols: 

Christian, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn. 
Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 

It Came Upon a Midnight Clear. 

Joy to the World. 

Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful. 

Sleep, Holy Babe. 

The Christmas Tree. 

While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks. 


6. The Candle-Lighted Homes : 

Every home in the town or rural districts joins with the carolers to 
light them on their way, and to give them Christmas Greetings of Love 
and Good Cheer. 

As the carolers sing under your window, light the “candle” and 
place it in the window as your message to them and as your apprecia- 


1 All these suggested carols may be found in Ten Christmas Carols and Hymns 
for Community Singing. (Oliver Ditson Co., New York, or Lyon and Healy, 
Chicago, at 10 cents each or $5.00 per hundred.) 
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> tion. (F or safety and also to comply with fire department rules, use an 
. electric light in the window for the “candle.’”’) 

A “candle” in every home, means a community of homes filled with 
the Spirit of Christmas. 


4. The Tree 

_ A large Christmas tree is placed in a central part of town and 
many colored lights radiate from it. At the top, the star is the brightest 
point. 

If the town is large, there may be several trees in different sections 
~ so that they are convenient for all to enjoy. 

A suggestion which may interest your town is this: In the Spring 
plant a community Christmas tree; it will grow through the years 
and will be dedicated to all those who live the Spirit of Christmas in 
_ this Land of the Every Day. 





8. The Expense of the Celebration 
Let us make this a real Community Celebration by each one giving 
some part of the Festival. 

a. The carolers give the carols, their time, and all the Christmas 
joy they radiate. 

b. The business men on a certain street give the tree. 

c. Certain other business houses give lights for the tree, and 
others give decorations of many sorts. 

d. Other groups give the music needed for the rehearsals of the 
carolers. 

e. Groups of boys and men clear the streets of snow, if by so doing 
they make the paths of the carolers more pleasant. 

f. The mothers in the homes help with the capes and the caps. Let 
these belong to the community, and start the Community Cos- 
tume Chest. This can be added to and borrowed from as com- 
munity celebrations are planned. 

g. Groups at church and club centers refresh the carolers at the 
end of their journey. 


Program 


The carolers begin their program on Christmas Eve and end on 
New Year’s Eve, or begin the week before Christmas and end on Christ- 
mas Eve. Each evening, certain groups gather at the tree, sing Oh, 
Little Town of Bethlehem, and then go forth as darkness spreads its 
mantle over the town. 

1. Let all the church bells ring out the hour for the carolers to 
gather at the tree each night. If there are chimes, this may be made 
very beautiful. 

2. Assembling of the carolers at the tree, Oh, Little Town of 
Bethlehem and other carols to be sung that night. 
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3. All carolers leave the tree at the same time and end their carol 
singing at about the same time. 

4. In connection with the carols at the tree, other numbers may be 
planned: 

a. Twenty minutes of Community Singing led by the Carolers. 

b. A band or orchestra in a short program. 

c. Children’s Night, Christmas Eve. Groups of Children, sing- 
ing their Christmas songs and playing a Christmas game about 
the tree, or dancing a Christmas dance. See 4 Community 
Christmas in Chapter Ten, as well as the following suggested 
dance: 

The Dance of the Christmas Bells.? 

Music: Chorus of Jingle Bells or any schottische time. 

Groups sing as they dance. Formation with partners, bells on ankles 
and wrists. Run in to double circle formation around the tree, inside 
hands joined. Outside of this double circle there may be another larger 
double circle. Five hundred children have been used in one celebration, 
but a group of 20 or 30 is effective. 

Skip forward by twos in the circle during the first singing of the 
chorus—16 skips. 

On the repeat, stop—face partners, join left hands, and run around 
partner—16 steps. Then, shaking arms high in the air, turn around 
selves with eight little running steps and stamp five times on One- 
Horse Open Sleigh. 

Repeat first two movements and run from the field. 

This ends the Program at the tree and now the groups go forth to 
sing in the community. Groups sing during the week in stores, in hos- 
pitals, and to other groups of shut-ins. In some communities the groups 
that are to sing at the tree each night, are divided in this way: 

ist Night—Groups from the churches. 

2nd Night—The Industrial Groups. 

3rd Night—Men’s and Women’s Clubs, Y. M. C. A., and 
Yew CA, 

4th Night—The Schoolchildren. 

5th Night—Everyone who can come. 


Il. OTHER COMMUNITY CELEBRATIONS 
FOR SCHOOLS—-CHURCHES—CLUBS—ASSOCIATIONS 


Christmas Songs of different Nations. 

If your community includes groups from other countries, have them 
sing the songs of their countries, wearing their national costumes. This 
may be made more elaborate by asking each group to pantomime a 
native Christmas custom. 


2 Twice 55 Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard & Co., 15 cents.) 





< 
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These books, with the customs and beliefs of different countries, will 
give you material for such a program: 





CuristMas Soncs or Many Nations, by Katherine Wallace Davis. Clayton 


F. Summy. 25 cents. 

ig eg oF CHRISTMAS, by Hamilton Wright Mabie. The Macmillan Co. 
1.25. 

CHRISTMAS IN MERRIE ENGLAND wiTH Otp Carots, DANCES, AND A Masque, 
by Mari Ruef Hofer. Clayton F. Summy. 25 cents. 

THE EVERGREEN TREE, by Percy MacKaye and Arthur Farwell. A Christ- 
mas Masque of the Tree of Light, for community singing and acting. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. Music for Choruses and Old Carols 
John Church Co. 50 cents. 

A Presentation of The Messiah is one of the most impressive musical 
contributions that could be made to a city’s Christmas celebration. 
A Festival with the dances of different countries, given around the 

Christmas Tree. 

THE Girrs We Brinc, by Nina B. Lamkin. A pageant for children, High 
School and older groups. Characters and groups are Snow Birds, Auto- 
matic Toys, Jumping Jacks, Candles, Candy Sticks, Colored Balls, etc. 
There is a Santa Goodfellow and there are Fairies of Peace, Love and 
Good Will. Complete directions for staging, music, costumes and pro- 
duction. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.00. 

STAR IN THE East, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Story of the Shepherds and 


the Wise Men, and can be acted by as many adults and children as de- 
sired. Largely built of Christmas Carols——Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


lil. A PROGRAM OF CAROLS, WITH TABLEAUX 
AND PROCESSIONALS 


1. ft Came Upon a Midnight Clear. 
Sung off-stage with lights low, and gradually growing higher as the 
song ends. 




















2. Joy to the World. 


Sung by a Processional Chorus in white, coming up the aisles of 
the church toward the platform. As they come, the tree lights up, and as 
the song is ending the curtains open to show the Manger Scene. ‘The 
chorus remains in front of the platform or at the sides. 

3. Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem. 
The Tableau of the Manger, the Babe, and the Mother Mary is the 


_ setting for this carol. 


4. Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful. 

Sung as Shepherds come from the left and kneel at left before the 
Manger. They remain. 

5. We Three Kings of the Orient Are. 

Sung as the Wise Men come from the right, bearing gifts and kneel 
at right before the Manger. 
6. Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 

Sung as a group who have heard the Glad Tidings come with arms 
lifted in prayer, then kneel, as the curtains close slowly. 
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IV. CHRISTMAS STORIES,’ CAROLS, AND A 
CHRISTMAS PLAY 


One of the Carols. 

Story. The Fir Tree. Hans Christian Andersen. 

A Carol. 

Story. The Christmas Banquet. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Another Carol or Two. 

Play. Where Love Is. 

From the Tolstoi Story described in Chapter Nine. 
Stories of the Carols.* With caroling in between. 


Vv. A CHRISTMAS VESPER SERVICE 


The carols and Scripture Reading, with opening Processional: 
1. Processional. Hark! The Herald Angels Sing. 
2. Prayer. 
3. Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful. 
4. Scripture, given by different people rising in their places. 
Deut. 8: 12 
II Samuel 7: 16 
Isaiah 11: 1, 3 
Isaiah 9: 2 
Zech. 9:9 
Isaiah 52: 1, 2 
Isaiah 9:6 
Isaiah 35:1, 2. 
. Holy Night. 
. Scripture. Luke 2: 8-20. 
. Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem. 
. A Reading from van Dyke’s Spirit of Christmas. 
. Silent Night. 
10. Recessional. Joy to the World. 
‘The singers who entered in the Processional leave at this time in a 


singing Recessional. 


OO const HU 


VI. PLAYS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 


8 The Book of Christmas, by Hamilton W. Mabie. (Macmillan Co., $1.25.) 
*Send to the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue., New York City, for Stories of the Carols (10 cents). 
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cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
ae secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


For Young People and Older Ones 


Blessed Birthday, The, by Florence Converse. 20 to 30 characters. Children 
or adults. In GARMENTS OF PRAISE. E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00. 

Christmas Story, The, by Rita Benton. 8 boys, 7 girls, 14 to 16 years old. 
Plays 40 minutes. In BrpL—E PLays——Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

CuristMAs Story, THe. Dramatized by Virginia A. Griswold. This is the 
Bible story in the language of the Bible. Any number of adults and 
children can be used. Plays 1 hour. Samuel French. 35 tents. 

CHristMAS CaroL, THE, by C. Z. Barrett. Dramatization of Charles Dickens’s 
charming story. 15 men, 4 women. Plays 1 hour. Samuel French. 25 
cents. 

CuristMAs TALE, A, by Maurice Banchor. A poetic play. 1 act. 2 men, 2 
women. Plays 30 minutes. A beautiful little miracle play laid in the 15th 
century. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Fiat Lux. (Let There Be Light.) By Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. A modern 
mystery play. x act. 3 men, 1 women. Modern costumes. 25 minutes. Simple, 
impressive and beautiful. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Gift of Time, The, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Through Father Time, 

; and his attendants, Present, Past, Future and the Hours, a mortal learns 
that the fairest Christmas gift of all is the New Year. The play includes 
dancing. In THe Forest PrIncgss. Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

PLAys FoR CoMMUNITY CHRISTMAS. Includes: Elves and the Shoemaker; Where 
Love Is, God Is; Holy Night; Twelfth Night Activities. Extension Di- 
vision, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Io cents. 

Prologue to Passing of the King, by Nina B. Lamkin. Described in RELiIcious 
Piays. Chapter 1X, page 142. 

SEVEN GurTs, by Stuart Walker. A pantomime. A charming play for adults. 
IZ men, 4 women. Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
25 cents, 

Seven AczEs oF GtviNG, by Florence Magill Wallace. A spectacular entertain- 
ment in two scenes. Tells the story of the love that Mother Earth bears 
for her children. Includes a processional of the seven ages, a drill rep- 
resenting the seasons. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Violet Under the Snow, by Dennis Clough. 4 men, 1 woman and Choir Boys. 
A very charming play. In THe DraMA Magazine, Nov. 1922. 25 cents. 

Wuat Men Live By. Adapted by Virginia Church, from Story by Tolstoi. 
z act. 7 boys, 3 girls, 2 children. Plays 45 minutes. Walter H. Baker 
& Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 



































For Children 


Tue Curist CHILD In ArT, SONG AND Story, by Mari Ruef Hofer with Choruses 
and Stories. Clayton F. Summy. 25 cents. 

Christmas Conspiracy, The, by Elizabeth Woodbridge. 12 characters. 20 min- 
utes. In St. Nicuoras Book oF PLAys AND OpereTras. Also contains 4 
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16th Century Christmas, and Christmas Eve at Mother Hubbard’s—— 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

Christmas Guest, The, and On Christmas Eve, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Two beautiful children’s plays in Housz oF THE HEART. Samuel French. 
Each 30 cents. 

Empty StockinG Etr, by May Harbin Flint. 16 boys, 5 girls, 8 to 12 years. 
20 minutes. T. S. Denison Co. 50 cents. 5 
Kincbom oF Love, Tue, by Frances Christian. 20 or more boys and girls 

in grammar and high schools. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

MorTHER Goosk’s CHRISTMAS VISIT, by Edith Thompson Langley. Uses any 
number of children. Always a success. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

THERE was ONE WHO Gave A Lams, by Annette Mason Ham. A Nativity Play 
with Carols. An angel requests passersby to give gifts. Each has an ex- 
cuse, until a child comes and gives his prized possession, a lamb. Very 
successfully produced. I. Fisher & Bro. 60 cents. 

















VII. PAGEANTS AND MASQUES 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER'S NOTE 
ON : 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


A CuristMas Mystery, by Jane Judd and Linwood Taft. Nativity Pantomime 
to be used in connection with community sing. The Pilgrim Press. 25 
cents. 

A Christmas Miracle Play, by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., in LrrTLe Cuassics. Vol. I. 
Follows line of old miracle plays. Difficult. 20 or more characters. 
Little Brown & Co. $2.00. 

A CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS PAGEANT, by Ruth Bryan Owen. Woman's Home 
Companion, December 1923. The Gifts we Bring—See p. 144. 

Masque of Christmas, by C. D. Mackay. In Forest PRINcEss AND OTHER 
Masques. Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

THE PRoPHETIC CHILD, by Rev. Langley Sears. Uses passages from.Bible and 
familiar Christmas hymns. For church auditorium. 40 characters, with 
prologue and choir. The Pilgrim Press. 35 cents. 

SOUTHUMBERLAND’s YULETIDE, by C. Arthur Coan. Good community Christmas 
Masque. Many people, old and young. Requires little rehearsing. Full 
instructions. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) : 

BETHLEHEM, by Lawrence Housman. A Nativity Play. Especially adapted to 
church schools. The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

A CurisTMAs PAGEANT, by Felicitas Saleski. Very effective. Directions given. 
Plays 20 minutes or more. Large number of characters. Eldridge En- 
tertainment Co. 25 cents, 
































' A PAGEANT For Curistmas Eve, by Helen Durham. 
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_ Tue Nativity. A Christmas festival composed entirely of selections from the 


Bible story of the Nativity, arranged as a mystery play. Accompanied 
by carols adapted for easy production by children or young people. To 
be given as a service at Christmas time in the churches. Samuel French. 
25 cents. 





Woman's Home Com- 





panion, December 1924. 

PERFECT Girt, The, by Elizabeth Hines Hanley. The Spirit of the Star guides 
thé Spirit of Christmas to the place where at last is found the Perfect 
Gift. Playground & Recreation Association of America. 25 cents. 





VIII. CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
Mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


Livine Pictures oF THE Curistrmas Story, by Grace E. Stover. Tableaux— 





Music—Story. For children and adults. Clayton F. Summy Co. 50 cents. 
Book of Music, 12 cents. 

Wonprovus Worps oF Love, by Philo A. Otis. For adults. Clayton F. Summy 
Co. 60 cents. 

Wuat Haprenep To SANTA? by Clara L. Lucas. For children. 
Summy Co. 25 cents. 

THE BirtH oF Curist, by Mrs. Crosby Adams. For church or school. 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 25 cents. 

STar oF Dawn, by Ian Alexander. A Christmas Choral Drama. For adults. 
——The Century Co. $2.00. 








Clayton F. 





: Tue ADORATION. The Cantata begins and ends with Adeste Fideles. Eight 





voices or a large chorus with soloists. 20 minutes. For adults, Edgar 
S. Werner. 75 cents. 
BETHLEHEM. A Scriptural word of modern difficulty. For adults. Edgar S. 





Werner. 75 cents. 

Jincte Betis, by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. Includes characters of Santa and 
Dame Claus and 8 children. C. H. Ditson & Co. go cents. 

CuristMas Time. A splendid Christmas Festival. 25 to 50 boys and girls. 

John Church Co. 25 cents. 

Tue Basy’s First CuristMas TREE. Text by Gertrude Farwell, music by 
Arthur Farwell. A musical play for children. For lower grades. Time 
25 minutes. 7 principals and chorus. C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano and 
Vocal Score, 50 cents. (Requirements for performance, purchase of seven 
copics. Royalty $5.00 where admission is charged.) 
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Tue Curistmas Tors Wake Up. Libretto by Florence Kirk, music by John V. 
Pearsall. For grades 1 to 6. For unison and two parts. Time 45 minutes. 
8 principals and chorus. Chorus of Moonbeams, Jumping Jacks, Candy 
Canes and Mottoes. C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano and Vocal Score, 
75 cents. (Requirements for performance, purchase of 8 copies. Royalty 
$5.00 where admission is charged.) : 

Jeanette—Isabella. A story play for lower grades. Time 20 minutes. A drama- 
tization of an old Provincial Carol, in pantomime and song. Number 3 
in the ErsmirH SERIES OF Music PLAays FOR CHILDREN.——C. C. Birchard 
& Co. (Requirements for production, purchase of 4 copies. $5.00 royalty 
where admission is charged.) 








IX. OTHER BOOKS THAT WILL HELP YOU 


SANTA CLAus CuHrisTMAs Book, by N. Moore Banta. For all grades. 12 plays, 
9 stories, 42 recitations, 11 carols, 4 quotations. A. Flanagan & Co. 40 
cents. 

Kris KrincLe CuristMas Book, by N. Moore Banta. Plays, drills, dialogues, 
quotations, songs. A. Flanagan & Co. go cents. 

Tue CHurcH Procram Book. Tableaux, pantomimes, quotations, songs. 
A. Flanagan & Co. 40 cents. 

CurisTMAS Plays, PANTOMIMES, DaNceEs, by Mari Ruef Hofer. 
& Co. go cents. 

‘THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR ALL AGES———A. Flanagan ©& Co. 
gO cents. 

CHILDREN’s Book or Curisrmas Storigs, by A. D. Dickinson and Ada M. Skin- 
ner.— Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.75. 

CoME CuristMAs, by Eleanor Farjeon. A gay little book of new Christmas 
poems. For old and young. Illustrated by Rachel Field. F, A. Stokes 
Ga. $75. 

WERNER’s CHRISTMAS BOOK. 100 recitations, readings, songs, carols, pantomimes. 
—Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 














A, Flanagan 











St. NicHoLas CHRisTMAs Book. Stories and poems.——Harper and Brothers. 
2.00. 

DENNISON’s PARTY MAGAZINE. The Christmas number. Dennison Mfg. Co. 
25 cents. 





A Lirtte Cuitp’s Book or Hoiipay Pays, by Frances Gillespy Wicks. The 
Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

OLD ENGLIsH CHRISTMAS REVEL AND THE OXFORDSHIRE ST. GEoRGE Pray. Ar- 
ranged by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 15 cents. 





X. CHRISTMAS DANCES 


THE Girts WE Brine, by Nina B. Lamkin. The Candy Sticks, The Christmas 
Bells, The Snow Birds, The Tinsel Fairies, The Automatic Toys, and 
many other Christmas dances. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.00. + 





XI. CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


TEN CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HyMNs For COMMUNITY SINGING. Octario No. - 
13,052. Includes: Christians Awake, Salute the Happy Morn. Hark! The 
Herald Angels Sing. Joy to the World. Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful. Oh, Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem. Sleep, Holy Babe. The Christmas Tree. While 
Shepherds Watched Their Flocks. Oliver Ditson Co. § cents each, 
4o cents per hundred. 
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CurisTMAs Carots (Ten), selected by Roy R. Murphy.—Clayton F: Summy 
Co. Zo cents. 

oa NoEL, His BirTHDAY, by Joseph W. Clokey——Clayton F. Summy Co. 

cents. 

‘THE MANGER OF BETHLEHEM, by C. A. Hewens. Christmas Anthem with violin, 
harp and organ accompaniment. Clayton F. Summy Co. 15 cents. 

Ox, LirTLE Town oF BETHLEHEM, by P. T. Lutkin. Clayton F. Summy Co. 12 
cents. 

On Curistmas Morn, by A. F. McCarroll. Clayton F. Summy Co. 6 cents. 

CurisTMas Soncs AND CaroLs, by Kate D. Wiggin. Charles H. Ditson Co. 
fo cents. 

THE CuiLp’s CHRISTMAS TREE, by Arthur Farwell. 
cents. 

CurisrMas Time Soncs AnD Carois. Opp. II, by Mrs. Crosby Adams.—— 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 50 cents. 


XII. COSTUMES AND SCENERY 


Costumes should be simple, but with good line and color. The 
children can often use parts of their own clothing and add a cape, a 
cap, or green and red decorations. 

‘The illustrations in Fairy Tale Books will give many good sug- 
gestions, also the Dennison Christmas Magazine. 

All the Plays and Pageants and other Christmas Programs suggested 
in this chapter can be simply produced. A plain background is always 
good. Curtains across back-stage make a background for all sorts of 
programs. These may be made of denim, Canton flannel, or galatea. 

See Chapter Twenty-one for further suggestions. 

















G. Schirmer, Inc. to 


Chapter Eighteen 


MAY DAY AND THE SPRING 


The Spring is here, the delicate footed May, | 
With its fingers full of leaves and flowers, 
And with it comes a thirst to be away 


In lovelier scenes, to pass these sweeter hours. 
—Willis 


A Word About May Day 
M AY DAY brings with it the spirit of outdoor festivities, with 


flowers and maidens gay. It has always been so. Every 
country has in its history some ceremony of spring, and woven 
in and through it is a legend or myth which its people love. 

In Rome, this marked the period sacred to Flora, the Goddess of 
Flowers, and flower-decked processions were common everywhere. 

In England, it was called “Bringing in the May,” when they brought 
a tall, straight tree from the woods, dressed it with green, danced about 
it, and crowned a May Queen. 

Spring and the May Day have come down to us as a time to cele- 
brate (out of doors, if we can) through legend and story, through music 
and the dance, the mysteries and the beauties of childhood, youth, and 
nature. 

In recent years, May Day has been proclaimed National Child 
Health Day, and sponsored by the National Child Health Association. 
Clubs, schools, churches, and whole communities, rural and urban, have 
celebrated with plays, festivals, and other programs glorifying childhood, 
greuen which they might pledge themselves anew to childhood and 
youth. 

It is so easy to have a May Program. Here are suggestions and much 
material from which to choose. 


I. MAY DAY PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


I 


Arrange a program by using Quotations, Songs, and Poems about the 
season and its interests. (This plan is good for school assemblies and 
for girls’ and women’s clubs.) 
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ii 
A Program of Singing Games, Folk Dances, and Folk Songs with 
_ Some stories of childhood and spring. (This material may be varied, 
So as to become a seasonal program for any group from children to col- 
lege and community age.) 





WI 
A Processional, having flowers gathered in the fields or on the hill- 
_ side. After the procession, form groups surrounding the open space where 
the Maypole is standing with its streamers fastened to the ground. 
We often have several Maypoles, each dressed in different colors, 
those of playgrounds, classes in college, different schools, etc. Groups 
dance Folk Dances or Dances of the F lowers, Wind, Birds, Butterflies, 
eet. 
Now the Queen comes with her Attendants, and she is crowned. The 
Maypole is danced before her. 
‘The Queen and her Attendants lead off the Recessional. Songs are 
sung between some of the numbers, and before the Queen is crowned. 
(This is adaptable to all groups.) 


IV 
An Outdoor Play is often just what you want. 


Vv 

Sometimes, a story may be used for a theme, as, Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian. A Reader tells the story briefly, bringing out how Robin 

was made a worthy citizen. 
Part I of the program comprises Old English Dances and Games. 
The Reader tells us that today, as in the olden days, we love the out of 
doors, we like to play games, dance and make merry. We believe in 
health and citizenship. 

Part II is made up of Dances, Games, Stunts, Songs, any material 
you may have ready. This ends with a Maypole, if you wish, and Robin 
and Marian may be crowned Lord and Lady of the May. (This may 
be adapted to all groups.) 


Vi 


Another theme I like is the story of Demeter and Persephone which 
may be a pantomime of the story, with dances and music. 


VII 

In one city, we invited all groups (churches, clubs, schools, hospitals, 
social agencies) doing any form of health work, to contribute a three- to 
five-minute number. 
‘Through pantomime, song, dance, or tableau, they dramatized their 

work for the health of the community. 

Children danced The Rain, The Sun, The Milk Fairies, etc. Health 
_ Clowns did stunts and gave rhymes they had written. A Hospital showed 
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Services, a weighing, measuring, etc. The whole was joined together 
by a Reader. : 

The balance of this chapter is made up of a variety of suggestions 
from which to make up your program. Try it once, and you will al- 
ways want a May Day. 


II. QUOTATIONS AND POEMS 


We often need quotations for parties, placards, programs and what 
not, in connection with the May Day Festival. 


Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rocked in the cradle of the Western breeze-—Cowper 


And Spring comes slowly up this way.—Coleridge in Christabel 


Now nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets of daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea. 
—Burns in Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots 


TOAST TO MAY 


Here’s to the day when it is May, 

And care as light as a feather. 

When your little shoes and my big boots 
Go tramping o’er the heather.—Bliss Carman 


The lovely town was white with apple blooms, 

And the great elms overhead, 

Dark shadows move on their aérial looms 

Shot through with golden thread. 

From Hawthorne,’ by Longfellow 





Came the Spring in all its splendor, 

All its birds and all its blossoms, 

All its flowers and leaves and grasses. 

From Hiawatha,’ by Longfellow 





For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers ap- 
pear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

—The Song of Solomon, 2:11, 12 
a, New Volume of Poetry, by W. C. Bryant. (Doubleday, Doran and 
0., $5.00. 
2’American Poems, edited by A. W. Long. (American Book Co., $1.20.) 
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SPRING 


Listen, my friends, I heard today 
That gentle Spring was on her way. 
She sent a message to you and I 
Saying she’d greet us bye and bye. 


She’s working and laughing and full of glee, 

She’s opening the brooks, and setting them free. 
She’s coaxing the seeds from their long winter nap 
And urging old earth to put on her green wrap. 


She’s flecking the willows with gray furry buds, 
She’s dyeing the violet in tints that we love, 

She’s painting the flowers in colors so bright 

In her glorious art room that’s hid from our sight. 


She’s calling the birds to come with their songs, 
She’s calling, oh, yes! She’s calling us all, 

To come with new courage, new life and withal 
To laugh and be happy and help one and all. 


Happy children, bright youth, and all everywhere, 
Let’s join in the love song that rings through the air. 
Let's be happy and joyous and catch the refrain 
And glorify Spring that is with us again. 
—Marian Lamkin 


THE AWAKENING 


There’s a charm in the air of the early spring morn, 
We feel it, but cannot describe it in form; 

"Tis Nature, awakening from blissful repose 
Beneath the warm cover of wintry snows. 


Soon, soon she will greet us with smiles of delight 
‘Those smiles are the showers and sunshine so bright; 
They will coax Old Earth with her somber brown dress 
To don the green robes which we all love the best. 


Come out, happy children, ’tis time to begin 

All the games and the sports that come with the Spring; 
Come join with the birds in their glad refrain, 

For the music of Spring is with us again. 


‘The anthems of Spring played on harps of the wind, 
Should woo us to Peace with the world all akin, 
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For they tell us that brightness and love are still near, 
And they’re planning for us—for our joy and our cheer. 


Come out, gentle youth, with high hopes and fond dreams, 
The world is your work-shop, with privilege it teems, 
Good work, noble purpose can lead you aright, 

And Success will then crown your structure of life. 


Come out, sterner age, would you live o’er the past, 

Would you dream the old dreams, too golden to last? 
But the touch of the Spring has renewed them again, 

And the filmy sweet shadows we trust will remain. 


Let’s join in the rhythm of Nature’s vast choir, 
Let’s fashion our minds to its harmonies clear, 
And its melodies sweet will enter our soul 
Like a balm which soothes and makes us whole. 
—Marian Lamkin 


SOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL MAY DAY POEMS 


May Day. From April (and May), by Ralph W. Emerson, in Volume PoETRy 
OF THE SEASON. Edited by M. I. Lovejoy. Silver Burdette & Co. 68 cents. 

May 1840. Sonnets of the Season, by Hartley Coleridge. In NEw GoLpEN TREAS- 
ury. Edited by Earnest Rhys. Duttons, Inc. $1.60. 











A May Morning. Anon. In CamsBripcE Book or Portry.——T. Y. Crowell Co. 
75 Cents. 

May and Her Flowers, by Alice M. Kellogg. In Sprinc AND SUMMER SCHOOL 
CELEBRATIONS. Penn Pub. Co. 35 cents. 


III. SONGS FOR MAY DAY 
For Children 


Moruer Nature Sones. Music by Henrietta C. Stevenson. Words by Kate Berry 
Reed. A charming collection. Clayton F. Summy Co. 50 cents. 

Spring, by Mildren J. Hill, in Seven Soncs——Clayton F. Summy Co. $1.00. 

Our Very Own Story Book, by Annie Terhune. Words by Margaret G. Hays. 
12 children’s songs. Clayton F. Summy Co. 25 cents. 

A Book oF CHILDREN’S Soncs. op. 49 by Adolf Weidig. Words by Mary Morgan. 

Clayton F. Summy Co. 40 cents. 

ScHoot Sonos, by R. G. and F. L. Cole. The Rainbow Fairies, Dance Song and 
others. Clayton F. Summy Co. 15 cents. 

PosiEs FROM A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES, by Wm. Arms Fisher. Oliver 
Ditson Co. $1.00. k 




















For High School and Older Ones 


THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING, by Mrs. A. D. Mason. C. C. Birchard & Co. 
30 cents. 


A Sprinc Cuorus op. 15 No. 1, by Adolf Weidig. C. C. Birchard & Co. 4o 
cents. 

‘THE Pripg or May, by Abraham Roy Tyler. A Madrigal in eight parts——— 
C. C. Birchard @ Co. 15 cents. 
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_ WAITING For THE May, by William G. Hammond. For mixed voices——C, C. 


Birchard & Co. 15 cents. 


_ *Tis Break or Day, by W. F. Heath. For mixed voices. 


Co. 12 cents. 


C. C. Birchara & 





Sprinc Sonc, by Mendelssohn. Arranged by Frederick W. Root. A four-part 


song for women’s voices. 





Co. 75 cents. 
ComE SPRING, by Pitcher. 





Birchard & Co. ro cents. 


Fairy Song. From MusumMer Nicut’s Dream, by Simmerman’? 


Birchard & Co. 11 cents. 
WELCOME TO SPRING, by Purcell. 





C. C. Birchard & Co. 15 cents. 
‘THE Bucue oF Sprinc, with Trumpet Obligato, by Pitcher. 


C. C. Birchard 





C. C. Birchard & Co. 15 cents. 
Day Sprine, by Tschaikowsky. Orchestration available from publisher. 


Cc. CG. 
Cc. OC. 








C. C. Birchard & Co. 7 cents. 


For Treble Voices 





Darropits, by Masen. 


C. C. Birchard & Co. 7 cents. 


Tue Fairy Dance, by Arditi——C. C. Birchard & Co. 14 cents. 


SONG OF THE RHINE Nympus, by Wagner. 
Wattz AND CHorus FROM Faust, by Gounod. 





C. C. Birchard & Co. 16 cents. 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 11 cents. 





IV. INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR MAY DAY AND 
THE SPRING 


Easy Enough for Children’s Groups 





MUSIC 
Dancinsc Nympus, by Florence A. 
Goodrich. Clayton F, Summy 


Co. 30 cents. 

May Dance, by Chas. B. Macklin. 
Clayton F. Summy Co. 30 cents. 

DANCE OF THE Fairigs, by Buenta Car- 
ter——Cllayton F. Summy Co. jo 
cents. 

WILL 0’ THE Wisp, by Gordon B. 
Nevin.——Clayton F. Summy Co. 
60. cents. 

In A GarDEN, by Olga H. Fisher. 
Clayion F. Summy Co. 50 cents. 

SKIPPING Rope, by Martin F. Ralston. 

Clayton F. Summy Co. 30 
cents. 

Rosin TreLts A Merry Sone, by Elsa 
E. Swartz. Clayton F, Summy 
Co. 25 cents. 














SUGGESTED DANCE OR 
PANTOMIME 


The Dancing Nymphs. 


A Maypole Dance. 
A Fairy Dance. 


Dance of the Bees, or the Fireflies. 


The Flower Dance. 


Play Activities as Skipping Rope, Roll- 
ing Hoops, etc. 


Dance of the Birds 


For Upper Grades, High School, College, and Community 








Scarr DANcE, by Chaminade. Cen- 
tury Music Co. 1§ cents. 
VALSE PAPILLON, by Breton. Cen- 


tury Music Co. 15 cents. 


Dance of the Winds. 


Dance of Birds and Butterflies. 
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SPRING ZEPHYRS, by Greenwald. 
Waltzes. Century Music Co. 
I5 cents. 


Air DE BALuet, Callirhoe. by Grieg. 
Century Music Co. 15 cents. 











Awnitras Dance, by Grieg. Century 
Music Co. 15 cents. 

Sonc oF SPRING, by Merkel. Cen- 
tury Music Co. 15 cents. 

Faust WattTzes, by Gounod. Cen- 





tury Music Co. 15 cents. 
ELFin Dance, by Grieg. 
Music Co. 15 cents. 
Grotesque Marcu, by Sindling—— 
Century Music Co. 15 cents. 
Minuet, Don Juan. by Mozart. 
Century Music Co. 15 cents. 
Moment Musicat, by Schubert. 
Century Music Co. 15 cents. 
AIDA GRAND Marcu, by Verdi. 
Century Music Co. 15 cents. 
Marcu Muiraire, by Schubert. 
Century Music Co. 15 cents. 
Coronation Marcu, by Meyerbeer. 
—Century Music Co. 15 cents. 





Century 
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Dance around Maypole, or Dance of 
Flowers or Wind. 


A Dance of Forest Nymphs. 
A Dance of Joy. 

Dance of the Leaves. 

The Fountain and the Brook. 
Dance of Elves. 

Dance Grotesque. 

English Minuet. 

Pipes of Pen. 

Opening Processional. 

Greek Games. 


Recessional or Closing March. 


V. CANTATAS, OPERETTAS AND DANCE CYCLES 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 


masques, 


entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 


cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 


play. 


The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


For Boys and Girls 8 to 14 


. 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWER Lanp, by Marion Luder. It tells the story of Cinderella, 
only all the characters are flowers, and the lost slipper is a Lady Slipper. 


Music bright and attractive. Any number can take part. 


& Co. 30 cents. 


Chas H. Ditson 





Fairy Changeling, The, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 35 characters and a 


chorus. 


Songs and choruses are set to music from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 


Operas and other well-known airs. Recommended for a Commencement 


Program. In St. NicHoLas Book oF PLAYS AND OPERAS. 


$1.10. 





The Century Co. 
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_ Gosuin Fair, Tue, by Cordelia Brooks Fenno and Arthur Bergh. There are 
two scenes, but it can be given in one. 25 to 4o children take part. Plays 45 
minutes. Full directions for all dances. C. C. Birchard & Co. $1.00. 

GoosELAND, by Elizabeth Van Olinda Curtis. Three short acts. Plays 1 hour. 
Music is melodious. Staging and costumes easy. Clayton F. Summy Co. 
35 cents. 

Posy BED, THE, by Alice C. D. Riley. This is a flower operetta. It contains beside 
the Prelude, 20 musical numbers available for children not accustomed to 
part singing. Clayton F. Summy Co. 60 cents. 

QUEEN OF THE GarDEN, Tue. Libretto by F. H. Martins. Music by Carrie Bul- 
lard. For lower grades. 30 minutes. C. C. Birchard & Co., Piano and 

: Vocal Score, 75 cents. Chorus parts, 15 cents. (Royalty $5.00 when admission 

y. is charged. Requirement for production, purchase of 6 piano vocal scores.) 

_ Sunny Sprinc Mornine, by Jacob Singer. Libretto by Hanchen Rehfield Levy. 
A delightful operetta for children from 2nd grade to 6th. Singable music at- 
tractive dances and lines. Plays 2 hours. Clayton F. Summy Co. 75 cents. 




















For Upper Grades, High School, and Older Ones. 


FOUNTAIN oF YouTH, THE. Poem by M. Josephine Moroney. Music by E. S. 
Hosmer. A picturesque presentation of the story of Ponce De Leon and his 
legendary discovery. Arranged for 1st and 2nd soprano, also for mixed 
voices. Time 20 minutes. C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano Vocal Score, 
$i.00. Orchestration rental $5.00 per month full score. Duplicate parts 
50 cents each. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL, by Bertha Elsmith. An English Song Play. 5 principal char- 
acters and chorus of Angels, Sandmen, Dew-men, Witches and Cookie 
children. Plays 14k ours. C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano Vocal Score $1.50. 
Chorus parts 25 cents. Orchestration rental—per month—$1o.00 full score. 
Duplicate parts—per month 75 cents each. (Requirement for performance, 
purchase of 5 copies of Piano Vocal score. Royalty $5.00 when admission 
is charged.) 

May, tHe Maren. A choral dance cycle arranged from the Ballet Music of 
Goeunod’s Faust, with text and musical paraphrase by Harvey L. Loomis. 
Plays 15 minutes. C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano Vocal Score for Mixed 
Voices 35 cents. Piano Vocal Score for Treble Voices 35 cents. Orchestration 
rental—per month—full score $7.50. Duplicate parts, 50 cents each. 

Paw in America. Libretto by Robert F. Allen. Music by Carl Venth. An Operatic 
Pageant. Plays 144 hours. 13 principles, 9 muses. Chorus of Stars, Satyrs, 
Indians, Colonial Ladies, Cavaliers and Children. In Prologue, 3 acts, and 
Epilogue. C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano Vocal Score $2.00. Vocal Parts 30 
cents. Orchestration rental $15.00 per month, full score. Duplicate parts 
$1.00 per month. Separate parts $1.50 per month. (Requirement for per- 
formance, purchase of 12 copies of Piano Vocal score, and copies of chorus 
parts needed.) 

Rose Maen, THE, by Cowen. C. C. Birchard & Co. Chorus Parts only, 30 
cents. 

PLAY oF Rosin anp Marion, Tue. Text and music by Adam de la Halle (1230- 
1288). Reconstructed and harmonized by Jean Beck. English translation 
by J. Murray Gibbon. Plays 30 minutes——C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano 
Vocal score with directions for staging $1.25. Orchestration rental, $15.00 
per month full score, Duplicate parts, $1.00 per month, (Requirement for 
production, purchase of 10 copies of Piano-Vocal score. Royalty Fee $10.00.) 

Sprinc Raprurz. Text by Nellie R. Eberhart. Music by Harvey B. Gaul. Ar- 
ranged for treble and male voices. Plays 20 minutes. C. C. Birchard & 
Co. Piano-Vocal Score 75 cents. Chorus parts 25 cents. Orchestration rental 
—per month—full score $10.00, Duplicate parts, 75 cents. Separate parts 
$1.00. 
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VI. FESTIVALS—MASQUES—PAGEANTS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
form—to secure this information and permission before giving the 

lay. 
: The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


AMERICA, YESTERDAY AND ToDAy, by Nina B. Lamkin. Cast of 50 to 500 Indian, 
Forest and Patriotic groups. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.00. 

ConspirACY oF SPRING, THE, by Mary S. Edgar. Appropriate for May Day or 
any Spring Festival. There are Nature Sprites and Flowers that do homage 
a Spring. Plays 45 minutes. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. (Royalty 
2.00.) 

CROWNING OF SpRING, THE, by Sara Kingsbury. 3 acts. A spring pantomime 
with music and dancing. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 

Day at NorttincHam, A, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Based on theme of 
Robin Hood. A flexible festival in which large groups of children can be 
used. Playground and Recreation Association of America. 15 cents. 

EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH May Day, by Eleanor Lane Peabody. A pageant 
play presenting the meaning of May Day. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 
35 cents. 

FEsTIvALs oF Days, THE, by Lucy South Proudfoot. A pageant into which many 
dances may be woven. 40 to 100 characters. The Woman’s Press. 50 
cents. 

FESTIVAL OF PROSERPINA, THE, by Margaret Lynch Conger. 7 main characters. 
Attendants, Flowers, Insects. 8 episodes. Has been successfully used with 
schools and clubs. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 

JACK-0’-THE-GREEN AND THE POTENTATE OF WEATHERDOM, by Margaret C. 
Gretchell. A May Festival, introducing any number. The scene is an open 
green with a Maypole. The Woman’s Press. 35 cents. (Royalty $1.00.) 

May Day In CanTersury, by Anne Fountaine Mowry. A colorful pageant with 
































music and dance. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 50 cents. 
May Day Revets. A pastoral cantata including Maypole dance. Eldridge 
Entertainment Co. $1.25. Y 


Masque of Pomona, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Has been used in Schools 
and Colleges as a May Day celebration. In Forest PRINCEss, AND OTHER 
Masques.———Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 

MASQuE OF PsYCHE, or THE SEVEN AGES OF THE SOUL. An arrangement of scenes 
from Shakespearian plays. By Winifred Ayres Hope. Samuel French. 
75 cents. 

SPRING PANTOMIME, by Mari Ruef Hofer. Clayton F. Summy Co. 75 cents. 

SPRING, QUEEN oF YOUTH, by Edith Roeder Jacobs. roo or more characters. The 
Seasons pass in review before Youth, who chooses Spring. Directions for 
costumes and dances. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 
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SILENT Voicr, THE, by Olive C. Jones. 15 principal characters with Flowers, 
Birds and Rabbits. A pageant play for Spring and Summer. The Woman's 
Press. 50 cents. 





VII. PLAYS FOR THE SPRING 


Dances given in Chapter XIX on Dances are all appropriate for 
May Day. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
Masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
Mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
co secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 


AT THE WIsHING WELL, by Helen Clark. A pretty play for intermediate ages. 

Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

ENCHANTED GarDEN, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Good for May Day or as 
a Graduation play. Most of the 10 characters are flowers. Many extras can 
be used. Plays 45 minutes. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Fairy Rinc, Tue. A charming Fairy Tale, dramatized. For younger children. 
Plays 25 minutes. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

First May Basket, The, by Frances Gillespy Wickes. A whimsical and delight- 
ful play with children dryads, fairies and wood creatures. In A CHILD’s 
Book or Ho.ipay Pvays. The Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

Gotpen WisH, Tue. A story in dance and pantomime. In Drama, June 1921. 

Lirrzz JoHN AND THE MILLER Join Rosin Hoop’s Bann, by Perry Bayer Carneau. 
A play for boys, 5th and 6th grades. Old Tower Press. 35 cents. 

Maypole of Merry Mount, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. For 8th grade and 
High School. In Patriotic PLays AND PAGEANTS. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.35: : 

Snow Wurtz, by Jessie Braham White.-Play in 7 scenes. 13 boys, 11 girls. A 
charming version of the famous fairy tale used by Winthrop Ames in his 
New York production, Plays 214 hours. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Roy- 
alty $25.00.) 


VIII. ON BUILDING FESTIVALS 


The Festival is the celebration of a festal theme, interpreted ac- 
cording to the country and the occasion it celebrates. The festival is 
of ancient origin and is built around the legends and customs of dif- 
ferent periods and peoples. It includes, largely, Songs, Dancing, Games, 
and Village Scenes. 
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We in America celebrate many occasions with festivals of Song and 
Dancing. Many simple festivals for different holidays are suggested in 
this book. 

The most popular season of the year for such a celebration is the 
Spring. For that reason, I feel that suggestions of themes for simple 
festivals for Spring and May Day in Schools and Colleges, Camps 
and Playgrounds, may be especially useful here. 

1. Nature Myths, Fairy Tales, and Old Greek Legends are adaptable 
as themes. 

2. Poems, as, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, by Browning. 

3. English Maypole Legends, including the Robin Hood Legends, 
are popular. 

4. There is a theme in Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales—The May- 
Pole of Merry Mount. 

5. American History Stories, may be used: 

In Colonial Days—How They Celebrated 
Our Pioneers—How They Celebrated 
American Today—How We Celebrate. 

6. Today we are using other themes suggested by our present in- 
terests: Good health, Music, Play and Childhood. 

7. Other subjects: Mother Earth and Her Fairies, The Gifts of 
Time, The Folk Lore of Spring, using customs, dances and music of 
different countries. 


Building the Festival 


The Festival is simple in organization and does not need to have a 
story connecting it, the theme in general may do this. Let the festivals 
you build be expressions from your everyday work—glorify the musical, 
dramatic, and game activities; glorify artistic expression, the spirit of 
codperation, the attitudes toward work and play, and the ideas of good 
health, good sportsmanship, and good citizenship. 

As you and the boys and girls at your school, club, playground, de- 
velop your festival, keep these points in mind—it will help you to think 
of values: 

1. Group Spirit and Leadership. 

2. Whenever possible, choices by the group. 

3. Joy in codperative work. 

4. Economy of time in preparation. . 

5. Whatever written links join together the whole, to be written by 

the boys and girls in English classes. 

6. The Festival is for every boy and every girl to have a part in. 


IX. MATERIAL FOR FESTIVALS 


Material to be taken from the work of the year in Music, Art, Health 
Activities, Stories, Reading, etc. 
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Costumes to be very simple. In many cases, caps, garlands, ruffs, 
wreaths, etc., will suggest the theme of the group activity, and these 
can be worn over light waists or dresses which they have. 

Below are given three alternatives for complete May Day programs. 


1. Sleeping Beauty, or Mother Earth and Her Fairies. 

Songs may be used for any group where you have a song that fits 
the theme. Chorus numbers are good at beginning, between parts, and 
at end. (See Dances, Songs, and other May Day material throughout 
this chapter.) 

Sleeping Beauty symbolizes Mother Earth asleep in the Wintertime. 
Spring and her Fairies come. She bids them call the Streams, the Sun- 
shine, the South Winds, the Rains. They call the Birds. They call forth 
from the earth the Seeds that have blossomed into flowers, they call Fruits 
and Vegetables, they call the Boys and Girls who love the Spring, and 
se are healthy and happy, who play games, do stunts, and dance to- 
gether. 

Mother Earth is crowned with a wreath of laurel and Spring is 
made Queen of May. She is decorated with garlands of flowers, and all 
join hands in circles and have a joyous ensemble or a march leading 


_ off field, or both. 


2. The Story of Demeter and Persephone 

Demeter, mother of the harvest, was beloved by all her people. She 
had a beautiful daughter Persephone, who loved to roam through the 
woods and pick flowers. Suddenly she saw a very beautiful one in the 
distance. She ran to gather it for her basket, but as she reached forth 
her hand to claim it, Pluto and the Evil Spirits rose out of the earth 
before her. She wondered at them, but was not afraid. They carried her 
away to Hades. 

Persephone called to her mother and to her companions, but they 
could not hear her. Soon, however, they missed her, and searched for 
her. Demeter mourned, the Grass, the Grain, and the Flowers withered, 
and winter claimed the earth. When the earth suffered, they called 
Jupiter to help them find Persephone and bring joy again to the earth. 

Jupiter sent Hermes, the swittest runner, to find her. Hermes de- 
livered the message, but Persephone had eaten a pomegranate seed in 
Hades—not knowing its influence, and she could not leave Pluto, except 
for a time. Pluto agrees that she can come to earth for half of the 
year, then must return to him. So Persephone returns to her mother. 

The Rain, Wind, and Sun revive the Grain and the Flowers. Spring 
comes again to the earth, the Flowers bloom and happiness reigns, boys 
and girls come out and play. 


3. An Old English May Day in the Days of Robin Hood, by 
Nina B. Lamkin. 
This festival is developed as a suggestive plan. Opportunity is given 


1 Royalty $10.00, 
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to use your own dance and game material. The story is told through: 

The Prologuer, who speaks the Prologues. 

The Poet, who recites the verses. 

The Master of Merry Sports, who introduces the Revelers. 

The Groups, who celebrate the May through Singing, Dancing, 
Pantomime, Games and Stunts. 

Old English material is used for the various group numbers. The 
cast may include First Grade through the High School, or, by omitting 
the Primary material and including more of the Old English dances 
and games for older groups, the Festival can be adapted to High 
Schools, Colleges, Playgrounds, Camps, and Communities. 

The Festival is in three parts: 

Part I. Old English Revels. 
Part II. An Old English Garden. 
Part III. Crowning of the Lord and Lady of the May. 


CAST LIST 


Part I 
Number 
of 
players Character or group and notes on their part 
1—Prologuer. 
1—Poet. 
1—Master of Merry Sports. 
10 to 40—Groups who dance Joy of Spring. 
2 to 6—Heralds. 
10 to 40—Children bearing flowers and garlands with which they 
decorate the throne. This group plays singing games. 
(ist and 2nd grades.) 
1—Robin Hood (an older boy). 
1—Maid Marian (an older girl). 
4—Robin Hood’s Friends (older boys). 
Little John. 
Friar Tuck. 
Alan-a-Dale. 
Will Stukely. 
10 to 30—Merry Men—Foresters. (6th 7th, and 8th grade boys or 
High School.) : 
(This group does games and stunts: Relay, Leapfrog, 
Wrestling stunts. ) 
10 to 30—Merry Maids (6th, 7th, and 8th grade girls or High 
School. ) 
(This group performs English dances.) 
6 to 12—Woodsmen (7th, and 8th grades) carrying the Maypole 
decked in colors gay. 
(This group plays games. ) 





12 to 
6 to 


6 to 


10 ta 


IO to 
10 to 
Io to 
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24—Maypole dancers (7th and 8th grades or High School) 
‘They dance—in Part I1I—the Maypole Dance. 
12—Milkmaids (5th and 6th grades) leading a cow bedecked 
in colors. 
12—Chimney Sweeps (5th and 6th grade boys) 
(They do an old country dance with the Milkmaids, as, 
Sweet Kate.) 
12—Strolling Players. 
4—Jacks-o’-the-Green. 
(These two groups do antics, as, Athletic Stunts. ) 
20—Children with skipping ropes, balls, and balloons. 
(3rd and 4th grades.) 
Group of Villagers who dance or play games. 
(6th, 7th and 8th grade boys, and girls in High School. 
Group who dance a Morris Dance (High School). 
Consult Chapter Nineteen, Dances. 


Part II 


20—Fairies (Dance), 3rd and 4th grade girls. 
Queen of the Fairies, High School girl. 
20—Daffodils (Dance), 1st and 2nd boys and girls. 
20—Poppies (Dance), 3rd and 4th or 5th and 6th grade girls. 
26—Daisies and Violets (Dance), 7th and 8th grades or High 
School. 


Part III 
‘These characters are in Parts I and II 


AN OLD ENGLISH MAY DAY 


INTRODUCTION 


Music: (Piano, Band or Orchestra.) Selection from Robin Hood Opera 
or other Old English number. (See May Day Music on page 471.) 


PRELUDE 


The Poet Speaks: 


By hush of dawn and eves, 

By the laughter of the leaves 

By the rapture of the rain, 

By Spring’s touch and flowers again 
By all earth’s mystery, 

Spring spirits summon thee. 


Music: Dance—Joy of Spring. 
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Part I 
OLD ENGLISH REVELS 


A bugle call is heard in the distance, then again, nearer and the Master 
of Merry Sports runs in and joyously proclaims: 


Tis the first of May, ’tis Garland day, 
And chimney sweepers dancing gay; 

So curl your locks as I do mine 

One in front and one behind, 

And run and dance and skip and play 
To help us all bring in the May. 


Music: A spirited march, as: dida Grand March, by Verdi.” 


The Processional enters: 

Heralds with trumpets. 

Children bearing flowers and garlands with which they deck the 
throne on the platform. 

Robin Hood and Maid Marian. 

Robin Hood’s Friends: Little John, Friar Tuck, Alan-a-Dale, 
Will Stukely. 

Merry Men and Maidens. 

Woodsmen—carrying the Maypole bedecked in gay colors. 

Maypole Dancers. 

Milk Maids leading a gaily bedecked cow. 

Chimney Sweeps. 

Strolling Players. 

Jacks-o’-the-Green. 

Children with skipping ropes, balls and balloons. 

Village Groups. 

Morris Dancers. 

Flower Groups, led by the Fairy Queen. 


(The Heralds, Robin Hood, Maid Marian, and an escort of Friends 
and Maidens are seated on decorated platform or throne, around them, 
the Joy of Spring and Flower Groups. Other groups sit around edge 
of field and make a background of gay colors.) 


The Prologuer: 

Will you go with us today to a little English village, in about the 
year 1540? It is the first of May. It is the day on which the villagers 
gather in high glee and live over again the ceremonies, customs, and 
traditions which tell of the coming of Spring. 

They come with singing, with dancing, and with games; they come 
with the joy of the May in their hearts. In some parts of England, it 
was known as Robin Hood’s Day. We are told that there lived in Sher- 


2Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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wood Forest in England about this time, a famous outlaw named Robin 
Hood. There was no one who could shoot an arrow straighter than he. 
He was very skilled in games and sports. He was always generous and 
oo He never did any mean thing. He really was not a bad out- 
aw. 

One day while shooting his bow and arrow, he accidentally shot one 
of the King’s deer, and was driven away as an outlaw, but the country 
people all loved him, and he really was a good man. 

Robin Hood chose his friends because they were good sportsmen, 
because they knew how to play fair, and how to win and lose in the 
right spirit. These are things which we are trying to learn today, in our 
school and in our community. - 

We shall show you some of the dancing, the games, and the sports 
which we enjoy today—as the boys and girls and villagers did in Early 
England. 

These friends welcome you today and bid you make merry in the May. 


Song. In the Merry Month of May *—or another old English song. 
The Master of Merry Sports skips to the center of the field and speaks: 


Come children one, and children all, 
Come play your rhymes for us today, 
And curl your locks as I do mine, 
One in front and one behind. 


Music: 

The Master of Merry Sports summons the children who carried flowers 
and garlands. They run onto the field and form circles. Now they 
play (1st grade): London Bridge, Looby Loo, or other old English 
singing games. 

‘Then they run back to places and sit in a group. 

Master of Merry Sports summons more children. 

Music: Use music of first dance for entrance. 

Children of the 2nd grade dance: Merry-Go-Round and Did You 

Ever See a Lassie? or Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley. 

They run from field to former places. 


Master of Merry Sports calls another group—3rd and 4th grade boys 
and girls, the ones who came in the procession with skipping ropes, 
balls and balloons. Some skip ropes onto field, others toss balls or 
play with balloons, while part of the group play 4 Hunting We Will 
Go and Round and Round the Village, or other English singing games. 

‘They all return to former places. 

The Master of Merry Sports summons the Milkmaids, the Chimney 
Sweeps, Strolling Players, and Jacks-o’-the-Green. 


3 One Hundred English Folk Songs, edited by Cecil Sharp. (Oliver Ditson, 
$2.50.) 
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Music: Dabbling in the Dew (sung by a group if possible). 

The Milkmaids enter very shyly, while the Chimney Sweeps cut up 
antics on the way. They choose partners, form a circle, and dance 
Old Country Dance to the tune of Dabdling in the Dew or other old 
English tune. 

The Strolling Players help play the antics, and pantomime playing their 
fiddles during the dance, while the Jacks-o’-the-Green stand in the 
middle of the circle of dancers and keep time to the music with their 
bodies. 

The Milkmaids run off, chased by the others. 


Music: 
The Master of Merry Sports calls groups of Merry Men (Foresters 
and Woodsmen in games and stunts. 
Several groups can play at the same time: Three Deep, Relays, Leap- 
frog, Tumbling Stunts. 
(These can be chosen from your class material or from Games and 
Stunts in this book.) 


Music: 

Master of Merry Sports summons Rebin Hood and his Friends who do 
a Bow and Arrow drill. 

They return to their places again. 


Master of Merry Sports calls groups of Villagers who dance Country 
Dances. They form in groups of 12 or 16. 
These dances are suggested: Gathering Peascods; The Broom, the 
Bonny, Bonny Broom; Come, Lassies and Lads. (Any of the old English 
dances may be used here.) 


Master of Merry Sports speaks: 
Hark! Hark! I hear the dancing 


And a nimble Morris prancing 
The Bagpipe and the Morris bells. 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

Ye that through your hearts today 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
Come! Come! Come away. 


Music: 

The Morris dancers, with bells on their ankles, come. They dance one 
of the Morris dances. (As they return to their places, all cheer and 
wave their caps and kerchiefs. ) 


Part II 
AN OLD ENGLISH GARDEN 


Prologuer: 
Robin Hood, the lover of forests and their beauties, lived in an old 
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English garden in his forest home. He brings to you today some of the 
flowers from that garden in the time of Shakespeare, when Puck said: 


Here are the blossoms gathered from the dell 
Beside the waterfall; here the pale flower— 
See! In its bosom like a ruby gem 

Gleams undisturbed, the precious mystic drop. 


The Poet speaks: 


Fairies and flowers we bring to you 
From a garden of long ago, 

The breath of Spring is on their brow 
The buds have burst and beauty brought 
‘To you, to me, to all who seek 

The Spring! The wondrous Spring! 


4 Fairy dances in and speaks: 


Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through briar, 

Over park, over pale, 

‘Through flood, through fire, 

I do wander everywhere, 

Swifter than the Moon’s sphere, 

And I serve the Fairy Queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green, 

‘The cowslips tall, her pensioners be, 

In their gold coats, spots you see; 

‘Those be rubies, fairy favors, 

In those freckles live their savories; 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
—From Midsummer Night's Dream—Shakespeare 


(She meets the Queen and the Fairies.) 


_ Music: 


Enter the Fairy Queen and the Fairies. 
The Fairies dance. 
(They form a group, center back, and wait for the flowers.) 


The Poet: 


When Daffodils begin to peer 

With heigh! The doxy of the dale, 

Why then comes in the sweet o’ the year, 

For the red blood wanes in the winter’s pale. 
—Shakespeare 
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Music: 
The Fairy Queen summons the Daffodil Children. 
The Daffodil Children dance. 
(They remain with Fairies.) 


The Poet speaks: 


When daisies pied and violets blue 
And snowdrops decked in silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 
—Shakespeare 


Music: 

The Fairy Queen summons the Violets and Daisies. 

(These groups join the others and form a picture of color and 
beauty, while the Prologuer speaks.) 


Parr III 


THE MAYPOLE AND THE 
CROWNING OF THE LORD AND LADY OF THE MAY 


Prologuer: 

Whenever a May Day Festival was held in England, they always 
had a Maypole. They went in companies to the woods and groves, to 
the hills and to the mountains, and they returned with boughs and 
branches, and with a Maypole covered with flowers and streamers, often 
drawn by many yokes of oxen, each having a nosegay of flowers tied to 
the tip of his horns. The Maypole in place, they dance about it joyfully, 
symbolizing their joy in the coming of Spring. Often this celebration 
was called “Robin Hood’s Day,” for when King Richard found out 
what a fine fellow Robin Hood was, he called him back to the Kingdom - 
and made him a worthy citizen. We are all good citizens today, if 
we take good care of our bodies and of our minds, and do those things 
which are worth while, and which will make us beloved in our com- 
munity, our schools, and our homes. 


The Poet: 


Come, dancers, one and all, 
Come, you now—Spring calls, 
And crown your bravest, 

And your fairest 

Lord of the May, 

Lady of the May, 

Come! Come! Away. 


(Maypole dancers form around the pole. 
Other village groups form circles on either side.) 
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Chorus sings: Come, Lassies and Lads. 

While all the groups dance. (See old English Country Dance in 
Chapter Nineteen. ) 

As the dance ends, the Maypole dancers hold out the ribbons form- 
ing a canopy. The music continues. Escorts bring Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian to the canopy. 

The groups on the field form an artistic grouping, and all kneel 
as two of the Fairies place a garland of green on Robin Hood’s head 
while the Poet says: 


Robin Hood, strong and brave, 

He who loves good friends, good health, 
Good work, and good play, 

We want to be like you 

And so we crown you 

Lord of the May. 


‘Then two of the Fairies place a garland of flowers on Maid Marian’s 
head while the Poet says: 


Maid Marian, sweet and kind, 
Courteous and thoughtful, 

She who loves 

Good work, good friends, good play, 
We would be like you, and so 

We crown you 


Lady of the May. 


Costume Suggestions 


Robin Hood and his men wear green belted jackets, and green 
caps, with feather at side. Made of cambric. 

Joy of Spring group wear Grecian slips in the colors of the Spring. 

English Children. Girls wear light dresses and close-fitting caps like 
a nightcap, with streamers hanging, or wreaths of flowers. 

Boys wear caps of different colors in shape of Robin Hood’s, and 
light waists, or loose smocks. 

Older Children. Girls wear English caps, and round flat collars or 
fichus over light dresses. 

Boys, belted coats and Robin Hood caps. 

Villagers. Girls wear light dresses with garlands in hair, or light- 
colored and bright smocks. 

Men, sleeveless belted jerkins of green or brown, worn over shirts of 
different colors. Hats: any old felt, bent up at side with feather. 

Jacks-o’-the-Green. Make a cone-shaped framework of light wood, 
large enough to conceal the boy, and reaching to his knees. This is 
held by him. It is covered with green. 
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Robin Hood 


Chimney Sweeps. Loose, neutral colored smocks, brown caps, faces 
smeared with black. 

Strolling Players. Belted jerkins, some with gay scarfs over shoulders. 

The Fairy Queen, in white, with silver head-dress. 

Fairies in light-colored Grecian slips, bands of silver about heads. 

Daffodil Children in yellow crépe paper dresses. 

Violets and Daisies in crépe paper or cheesecloth slips. 


Music and Dances 


Otp ENGLIsH SoNGs. 

Fo.x Soncs ror User 1n Scuoots, by Cecil Sharp. In 6 sets, 8 or 9 songs in each. 
—H. W. Gray Co., 35 cents a set. 

a neni EncLisH FoLtx Soncs, by Cecil Sharp. Oliver H. Diison Co., 
2.50. ‘ 

CHILDREN’s SincING GAMES, OLD anp New, by Mari Ruef Hofer.— A, Flaza- 
gan Co., 50 cents. 

Poputar Fork Games AND Dances, by Mari Ruef Hofer, contain many old 
English Singing Games. A. Flanagan Co., 75 cents. 

Oxtp Enc.LisH Country Dances, THE BrooM, THE BonNy BoNny Broom, SWEET 
Kate, GaTHERING Perascops, and many others. H. W. Gray Co. 25 
cents each. 

Morris Dance Tunegs, by Cecil Sharp. Set I. Containing Music. Set II. Con- 
taining descriptions. H. W. Gray Co. $1.00 each. 

See Chapter XIX on Dances for: Bow and Arrow Dance, Balloon Play, Joy 
of Spring, A Flower,Dance, Fairies Dance, Dance of the Poppies, Maypole 
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Dance, Old English Country Dance (Come, Lassies and Lads), Old Country 
tere (A Pioneer Dance). For Milkmaids, Flower Children. For Daffodil 
ildren. 


X. BOOKS ON SPRING FESTIVALS 


These books also contain suggestions for Graduation Exercises, 
Masques, and Pageants. 


ALL THE Wortp’s a Dancinc, by Mari Ruef Hofer. A collection of Folk 
Dances of various nations. A Flanagan Co 75 cents. 

FESTIVALS AND PLAys, by Percival Chubb. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

FOLK Festiyats, by Mary Masters Needham. B. W. Huebsch Inc. $2.00. 

Tue FestivaL Book, by Jeanette E. C. Lincoln. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.60. 

FEsTIVALS AND THE Forzicn Community, by Gladys Spicer. Methods and 




















Material. The Woman's Press. $1.00. 

FoLK DANCES AND Games, by Caroline Crawford.—A. S. Barnes & Co. 
$2.40. 

NATIONAL DaNcés OF IRELAND, by Elizabeth Burchenal. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


3-00. 
PAssING OF THE Kines, by Nina B. Lamkin. Contains chapters on Building a 
Pageant. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.00. 
REcREATION Dances, by Fanny E. Beckley. The book contains so dances. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. $1.50. 
See others at end of Old English May Day, also see Bibliographies on 
Recreation, and in Play bibliographies those plays suggested for outdoor 
production. Chapters on Dances, Costumes, Stage Sets. 








Chapter Nineteen 
DANCES FOR PLAYS, FESTIVALS, AND PAGEANTS 
P SHE Dance, with its universal appeal, fits into many a time 


and many a tune. 


Sometimes all wound close in a ring 
to which as fast they spun 
As any wheel a turner makes, 
being tried how it will run 
While he is set; and out again 
as full of speed they wound, 
Not one left fast, or breaking hands, 
A multitude stood round, 
Delighted with their nimble sport. 
—The Iliad, Bk. XVIII. 


NATURAL RHYTHMS 


In our Plays, Festivals and Pageants today, we find many times 
and places when we want to express an emotion, the spirit of a holiday 
or the theme of an interlude, in a dance. This dance is symbolic of some 
part of our program theme. Rhythms or dances of this kind are a nat- 
ural expression of a story. It may be that a group of children wants to 
symbolize Picking Flowers or Balloon Play, or a High School group 
wants to interpret an old Legend of the Spring, or again, College 
girls may want to portray The Spirit of Victory, in a dance. 

‘There are so many times when we want to say something in rhythm 
through music and through pantomime, through small or large group 
movement, through color and through costume. 


The Singing Game 4 


The Singing Game, which may be dance and song together, is one of 
the earliest forms of folk recreation. It is enjoyed today, from the kin- 
dergarten folk in Nursery Rhymes to the grown-ups, who like to play 
Captain Jenks and Yankee Doodle. 


1Many Singing Games and Folk Dances are suggested in the Programs 
in this book, and in the Bibliographies. 
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The Folk Dance 


The Folk Dance, which is representative of the traditional recreation 
of many countries, plays an important part in musical, dramatic, and 
recreational programs. 

Many of these dances bear evidence of ceremonial origin as repre- 
sented -by the ceremonies and dances of Indian Tribes, or again, when 
in Greece or Rome, the people celebrated the return of Spring. 


The Historical Dance 


We may be rehearsing an historical play and need a Minuet or a 
Gavotte of a certain period, again we may be celebrating the coming 
of the May and need an Historic May Dance. 

‘The dances given in this chapter are simple enough for untrained 
groups, yet difficult enough to be used in Plays, Festivals, and Pageants 
with dramatic and artistic results. 

The dances vary from an Indian Ceremonial Dance to a Dance 
Interlude. In any of these, a small group of from 8 to 16 will be 
enough, but as many as 500 have been used with great dramatic effect. 


Teaching the Dances 


Always teach the story first, or the thought back of the interpreta- 
tion, then the rhythm of the music: does it say 1-2, I-2, or I-2-3, 
1-2-3, or does it say 1-2-3-4, etc.? 

We stamp the rhythm, we clap it, we run it, and we walk it. 

When we have the thought and the rhythm, then the steps and the 
pantomime through which we express the thought are intelligently de- 
- veloped. 


NATURAL DANCES 


Balloon Play 


Music: Waltz time, as Faust Waltz, by Gounod. 

(For running, take three steps to each measure; for play with bal- 
loons, count a measure as one count.) 

Every other one has a balloon, that is, one of each couple has a 


balloon. 


Position: 
Hold the balloon as though it were a ball. 


Entrance: 
Those having balloons run onto stage or playfield, holding the bal- 
loon easily in both hands, while the partners run after them with hands 


Pe ee out for Wie Dallooh, so hes bonis ae ese eas 16 meas. 


2 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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(Let them work out the action, watching each other, but the one 
with the balloon never getting caught.) 

1. (Partners stop about two or four feet from each other.) Bat the 
balloon easily to partner (one measure), she returns it. Continue to 
PEAVE eee ss ate M ylu at et Vas oR EY Ree en > paememene tra ee 16 meas. 

2. The one who has the balloon runs forward with it, tossing it 
lightly and catching it, followed by the other one, who playfully tries 
to get it. On the eighth measure, she succeeds in catching it and is 
followed by the other one. ...... sae weet aces ee aaa ne 8 meas. 

3. Repeat the second figure, with other one following. ...... 8 meas. 

4. Those who have the balloons roll them, following each other in 
a big circle, while the other partners form a quick circle at center 
(inside the ones rolling balloons) and, pulling out the circle, run with 
dite steps around: to DL vprieccs ois cs ois che seee See oa ate sare 8 meas. 

5. Open the circle, and let all those with balloons come to the center 
and form circle facing L., and all those without balloons form in a circle 
outside and facing R. Run in the direction they are facing. (Those 
with balloons hold them high, others with arms in a circle over 


FIG) Pe Soa ks, Se do stake © Se ual aimduei hie ew Saigeele arace how statn he Riese 8 meas. 
Run Off. 


Bow and Arrow Dance 


Music: Pizzicato—Slyvia, by Delibes.* 
The following notations will enable you to mark your music. 


Introduction .... 5... 6 measures and repeat, then play 7th. 
beter ce heehee atta al ora oh heey eae eae ea nha ia ace nae 16 meas, 
TROP NCOs cscatatec Soo dis i slow ae siete Risto sD Orginee a erate 5 meas 
eee ek Sh ce er pin ated eal Ores, wate eR fe ere Mee 8 meas 
ES Spe a TE als SIR Cal nis eta cUEN Ta tec ate lal ut ave Cane Wrest MENTE 16 meas 

Lehre manger GN Sa aR 2 AEA Neg he Seed ia SN Gtaati oe 16 meas 


(No cuts, ends with repeating first 16 measures.) 32 meas. 


Introduction: Bow in right hand. 
Hold on first chord, arms forward, weight on L. foot .... 1 meas. 





Little running steps forward, arms at side .............. I meas. 
Hold, arms forward, weight on R. foot ................ I meas. 
PGCE Ls aiie. ooshecene Sie Stee ksniks Wie) ela ca asta lates BU NCahG deen ana RR 3 meas 
PRED GAL une caste eater b eieieisteteinie Ue wines BeMedath ibe aie, wale eee oe 6 meas 

12 meas. 


Finding places on field— 
Hold on 7th meas., arms easily sideward ...........-0.- I meas. - 
1. Jump astride, arms sideward, jump, crossing feet and arms.. I meas. 
Run diagonally forward R., 2 steps and a leap, heads high.. 1 meas. 
Repeat jump and Tun Beg is cas sve ee a eat ee 2 meas. 


3’ Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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meen eae naar ete wa tS Oak cis wees: 4 meas. 
Repeat the figure, facing front for the jump, turning quickly 
to R. as though espying something and run facing R., 2 








Sigs) aS LHD ios, eae lec SS Ss, ea ei bone as 2 meas. 
Pee Raph a es aw CE Ale cS Sees MSIE Cs es acs 2 meas. 
tepeet, Hoth... ys soa cba es Ser ret Cee he ee 4 meas. 
16 meas. 

Interlude: 
Jump astride, arms sideward, jump, crossing feet arms 

Re ao ray Seite ic Sede wis I meas, 
Run straight forward, heads high in 3 leap runs, beginning 

el es a A Se hee wk I meas. 
Kneel on L. knee, point arrow high and hold pose ....... 3 meas 

5 meas 

2. Run diagonally forward R. 1-2, 1-2-3, in leap runs ...... 2 meas. 
Higia i pose of slwotine arrow... 6.5 ss 63 eek 2 meas. 
Turn quickly to diagonally rear L. and repeat .......... 4 meas. 

8 meas 

3. Run diagonally forward R. 1-2-2, 1-2-3 .....-..cccevee 2 meas. 
Grecian 1. kneciand hold jae ak os ea vs 2 meas. 
Repeat diagonally forward Lisi ies oes bee i es hws 4 meas. 
ieepe-s-uragonally to thectear Ricci is de kk ce oie cele aks 0% 4 meas. 
Pepeat diaponally to the wear L. cs oo a ac 4 meas. 

16 meas. 


4. (Used for exit or to move to back field.) 
Half the group arabesque to R. and half to L. (outward).. 1 meas. 


Preeemsestens OULWard bie vec ey Oo ses teil epee tees I meas. 
Ergot Ui asa walkie u eens he ale tig ht ws ee 2 meas. 
ee 2 ee age on ne tar renee 2 meas. 
mee ge ee Pn alt ae regis Pe we Ge Pies 2 meas. 
Porn eve atid NOIG: ea cs so a hsp oe a oh ne bee ee 8 meas. 

16 meas. 


Costumes. Indian if used in such a setting. Greek if used in a Greek 
Story, as, Hermes and His Archers. (See Chapter Twenty.) 


Dance of the Elves 


Music: Elfin Daence,* by Grieg. 
(The Elves are assembling in the woods for a revel. They come 
carefully and on tiptoes, fearing some humans are about.) 


#Century Music Co., 15 cents. 


¢ 
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I. 


Entrance. 
Enter from two sides, or from the corners, with step, step, 

looks and: Listen: 2055 2.56. Bb aig ia eles wee I meas. 
Run four short steps ....---2ceecee cere ee cre ct eeeeees I meas. 
Do this four times, coming to circles of threes, fours, and 

PEGI Dis Wa WE Bask Ro vela GOR RnR led seh abet ahale ale eeeenae oe 8 meas. 


. They find no one in the wood and are very joyful. 


Join hands in circles, and skip around to L. 8 counts ...... 4 meas. 
Look, turning heads slowly to R. .......-.se+eeeeeeeee 4 meas. 
Repeat figure, beginning R. ....... see cece cece e teens 8 meas. 

16 meas. 


. Turn with backs to center of your circle, and moving for- 


ward in the direction in which you are facing, with step, 
step, run four short steps and listen, looking to L. and R., 


MMIC Dan MEAl WAT ios cms Soccer quia AineSinuein epscee hs as eae 4 meas. 
Return: the: same Way.ie «co. <3) nan sew 5 ae nee we eens e = 4 meas. 
Repeat the HGure ...c. seen eae ce ey eee a wenn eae 8 meas. 

16 meas. 


. Still move joyfully, because no one has disturbed you. 


Turn backs to center and skip (lifting the knee high), away 
from the circle in the direction in which you are facing, 


BOWES SECIS itera 1G ie nw Nw SS at RAN, SR, ORR oa nb clan Re 2 meas. 
Skip: joyfullyaround selves. a. ccs 5.0 die esi emo ace se gee 2 meas. 
PRE TIAIIEL, SAME SWAY aiiecs} nce: «seca le cecal wis @ A} yea vace ee ie veae Sue 4. meas. 
Repeat, still. more joyfully ji. 4.49.8. ee SL ee 8 meas. 

16 meas. 


. Join hands in the circles, and skip joyfully to L., eight 


ATT SBIR BRUNET aU) NOG SRAM eas ORCI Sea aie 4 meas. 
RUC RCS. hie ccke cae Pand Sia! pegs Baionae bias Gm Sale GUNNS Taken pave es cota Roa 4 meas. 
(Heads high and bodies lifted.) 


. Break each circle in one place, and exit in lines of threes, 


fours or fives, skipping (knees raised high and spirit 
joyful). ; 


This can be used for the Wood Sprites, Forest Nymphs, Tree Fairies, 


Brownies, Dryads, Nereids, etc. Bring out the name through the 
costume. 


Costumes: The Elves may wear little brown raggedy costumes, with 


wreaths of leaves around their heads, or a strip of them over one 
shoulder, 
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Dance of the Fairies 


Music: Dance of the Fairies, which is sung by a chorus of children 
_ while the Fairies dance.® (Any 6 music with a suitable theme will do 
_ for this dance, wtihout the Chorus.) 


W ords Dance 

1. The Fairies are dancing, 1. Fairies enter running 
How nimbly they bound, 6 steps—arms easily 
# They flit o’er the grass-tops extended at sides and 
They touch not the ground. moving slightly to 

ghython acy as I meas. 
Turn round selves in 

6-little steps ..... 0. I meas. 


Run forward 6 steps. 1 meas. 
Glide, hop L. once, 


and, Ru QNee . o.. 5a I meas. 
Their kirtles of green Repeat the above .... 4 mes. 
Are with diamonds bedight 
‘They sparkle and gleam 
In the yellow moonlight, 
‘They sparkle and gleam Repeat the running 6 
In the yellow moonlight. steps and 2 glide hops 2 meas. 


(Now they are scattered over the field, near partners.) 


2. Hark! Hark! to their music 2. Join R. hands with 


So silvery clear, partners, run 6 steps 
*Tis surely the bells around partners .... I meas. 
Of the flowers that I hear. Circle arms above 


head and turn round 
selves in 6 little steps . I meas. 


Repeats: ioe nc ise 2 meas. 
The lazy-winged moth, with Join R. hands and run 
The grasshopper wakes, again 6 steps ...¢.'5. I meas. 
The flowers creep out and glide hop twice .. I meas. 
And their revels partake, Repeat ice as a 2 meas. 
The flowers creep out Run and form little 
And their revels partake. circles of three and 
AOUBedrs ok aeanuretas 2 meas. 


(If flower groups follow with dances, a few of them enter, and watch 
the revels.) 


5 Music is found in The Child’s Own Music Book. (Mumil Publishing Co., 
$2.00.) 
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3. How gayly they trip it 3. Join hands, pull out 





How happy are they the circle, face partly 
to L., and run in glee, 
12 steps around the. 
CHECN Ecos cheateiee venue 2 meas. 
Who pass all their leisure Drop hands, keeping 
In frolic and play. arms lightly sideward, 
turn back to center of 
circle and run 6 steps 
AWAY cad gegen e I meas. 
And around selves 3 | 
SEEDS be can wiae a wee I meas. | 
Who love where they list Run back toward cir- | 
Without sorrow or cares cles; 688teps ic osdiget I meas. 
and join both hands 
with partners... 2... « I meas. 
And laugh at the fetters Spin partners, pulling 
‘That most people wear, away in joyful mood . 2 meas. 
And laugh at the fetters Joyously run to the 
That most people wear. back’ field.) 4248 2 meas. 


Costumes: The Fairies are in light green with lots of sparkles. Christ- 
mas snow will give the sparkles, or buy from a candy manufacturer, 
sheets of gelatine paper which comes around candy boxes and slit 
it in strips and hang it on costume. | 

The corner cigar store will give you tin foil which makes lovely 
head-bands (cut in different shapes). This also covers the Fairy 
Queen’s wand. 


The Rainbow Fairies 
Music: Scarf Dance,’ by Chaminade. 


1. Entrance: 


1. Three dancers enter with running steps (one step to each beat) 
from one side, and two from the other. They hold scarfs with arms up, 
so that scarfs float behind them. Each group circles the stage, passing 
each other twice, and forms group at either side of the front ..16 meas. 

They swing scarfs high, and lower them to the music as the second 
groups enter and do as the first ones did .... 00. secessesus 16 meas. 

(Now there are two groups of three and two groups of two on the 
stage. Let the groups all change as the second groups finish, so that 
the threes will be at the back, and the twos at the front at either 
side. One of each group of two drops her scarf and takes ends of 
her partner’s scarf.) 


6 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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2. One of each of the groups of three does the same, while the third 
one of each group keeps her scarf, and stands ready to dance under the 
_ scarfs. Those who share a scarf with partners send the center of the 





_ scarf high as they dance toward each other, waltz step ........ 2 meas. 
Returns under: He SCALE o.oo baleen atesesiecr caee es es 2 meas. 
And they waltz back from each other ..............00085 2 meas. 
Pie -OUber OME EUTNS UGE 6 vos. ss os cas Sha eS ha we hae 2 meas. 


While they are doing this figure four times, the single dancers go 
under the raised scarfs, then through the center stage and under again, 
ROR OEE SCD cn ie ee ad evn Vs Poe eek 32 meas. 


3. Each dancer takes her own scarf, held in right hand, near one end, 
running with right arm high so that the scarf floats behind her. They 

_ follow a leader in a serpentine line across the stage and back and re- 
peat, and finally run into one large circle ............54++ 32 meas. 


4. One dancer dances to the center of the circle, and each one waltzes 
up to her, giving her one end of a scarf. She holds four ends in one 
hand, and five ends in the other, while she drops her own. With arms 
high, this gives the Maypole effect to the figure. All those in the 


circle waltz forward L. around the circle ................ 16 meas. 
As the center one turns slowly. Then facing the opposite way, they 
A gee a hes Sie eb cnn oN Rc eles ys sin eee g5 16 meas. 
32 meas. 


5. Repeat the serpentine figure again, and run off. 


Costumes. This group is dressed in light Grecian dresses and each 

dancer carries a scarf. The scarf can be made of cheesecloth or of 

- China silk—it should be at least one and a half yards long. For older 
girls and young women, it should be two yards long and three-fourths 
yard wide. These scarfs can be dyed and shaded or dyed in rainbow 
colors. 

For shading, wet the scarf in clear water and wring it out, fold 
together once, then dip one end in dye of the deepest shade that you 
want. Hold it up, and squeeze the dye down through the rest of it. 

_ If there is not enough color, repeat the procedure. 

If you want the middle deeper and the ends light, reverse the 
procedure. 

If you want the scarf to look as though it were tied and dyed, 
do what we call ‘“dip-dyeing,” that is, pick up points at the corners, 
in the center and three or four other places, and dip these in one 
color, holding the rest out, and then hold out the parts just dyed, and 
dip the rest in another color. Several colors can be used this way, and 
give a very pretty effect. 


Dance of the Health Fairies 


This dance is for grade children. There is a Good Health Fairy 
who leads the group. The Health Fairies are Fresh Air, Rest, Sun- 
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shine, Good Food, and Play. There may be from 3 or 4 to 10 in each 
group, dependent upon the space and the location. 


Music: A good Waltz, as, Air de Ballet,” by Herbert. ; : 

(The spirit of the dance is Joy. The Good Health Fairy may im- 
provise her step throughout, using a different one each time she calls 
a group.) 


The Good Health Fairy enters, running 6 steps .......... 2 meas. 
And looking: and listening”... ...0 2s. et oes oon eee ve we ee ees 
Die repeats throug 6660s oe aces soe y ee eee ae oe eee 16 meas. 


(She is looking for boys and girls. Seeing no one, she summons her 
Fairies to help her.) 

She dances to L., and summons the Fresh Air Fairies, who run in, 
in a group, arms moving in rhythm, as though the wind were blow- 


AY Ee gov ata sob ce ta alan Sade rama goes OURS AS tare ce els awe tat 16 meas. 
They dance around the Good Health Fairy, running forward six 
SEEMS iim cass ciere acne ns mc MoM ke aie eer okie te RA ante Gta fee eat ee 2 meas. 
‘Turning around themselves in tiny running steps ........ 2 meas. 
pi iiey: repeat Enis: CAYOUgH.:, sos. « ae sn slehn inte aie «tae 16 meas. 


‘The wind is whirling and blowing them; they run in a group near 
one corner as the Good Health Fairy calls the Sunshine Fairies, who 
enter with waltz step and arms outstretched as though bringing sun- 


cold TNR Go a ap ERASE ONAN ON RACE Ae I Sa tat oA Gbps 16 meas. 
And run away from her 6 little steps, looking back to her as they 
UMLED coats ss Salace Gao ues. Gea veh 8 MAIS Seema daiieay nr ie ena aay eglaae fly wala SE aaa 2 meas. 
Stretch arms toward her and hold ............ Score 2 meas. 
Balance (where they are) toward her and away, waltz step..2 meas. 
RHE DON COME Ni sa sore esp hse so ee ake ead Ma ee 2 meas. 


She beckons them to come. They run and form a group as she sum- 
mons the Good Food Fairies. These are Carrots, Spinach, Milk, Brown 
Bread, etc. They enter with slow and rather grotesque steps, a step 
PENA ECASULE: Gi 2a vaieneca a Cuetec Calan eke Mie a oe eeare oe 16 meas. 

They form a group at middle of stage, and in pantomime to the 
music, each one points with index fingers to himself, and then to the au- 
dience, pointing each time to different parts of the audience ..8 meas. 

‘Then walk away toward a corner and forma group........ 8 meas. 

The Good Health Fairy calls the Rest Fairies, who walk in softly, 
and form a group at center back, and with closed eyes sway slightly to 


L. and to R., moving arms slightly with swaying........... 16 meas. 
These remain here as the Play Fairies are called. They come, skip- 
ping rope across the stage and back again (fast music) ...... 16 meas. 


They run up to the Good Health Fairy, and in pantomime tell her 
that they know where the children are. The Good Health Fairy tells 
them to bring the boys and girls. They skip away, and return in a 
moment with a group of children. Meanwhile, all the Fairies have 
moved toward the center, and as the children are brought joyously to 


7G. Schirmer, Inc., 60 cents. 
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i the center, the Fairies all form rings about them, and all skip in a 
BR ey et ey ee ee Sea yok eels ees 16 meas. 

The children are delighted and want the Fairies to stay with them 
always. The Good Health Fairy says that they may, and she leads them 
- all away together. 


Costumes: 

Good Health Fairy. All in white, and tinsel gay. 

Fresh Air Fairies. In very light blue with drapes fastened to wrists. 

Sunshine Fairies. In yellow slips, with wreaths of yellow flowers 
about heads. 

Good Food Fairies. To represent vegetables, milk, etc. Each vegetable 
-may be in a brown one-piece costume, with cap like the vegetable and 
ruifs of green. 

Rest Fairies. In soft gray, with little close caps. 

Play Fairies. In bright slips, with bright bands about heads. 


The Flower Children 


‘This dance has been used in festivals and pageants where the theme 
was developed as an Interlude Dance in a Flower Festival. It is 
attractive used simply as a Flower rhythm for many children, in groups 
on the green. 

(This dance can be used with children who have never had dancing. 
Teach it through a story; it is just the running step to music. Be sure 
that they hear the three beats in a measure—have them clap on first 
beat of each measure, or strong on the first beat and lightly on the other 
two, before they dance.) 

In the run, take a step to each beat. 


_ Music: Waltz, as, Faust Waltzes? by Gounod. 


tA atratice, running 6 Steps: 6.6 es ace eae se ees 2 meas. 
Pieris BOWEL fey 6 od ewe ieee Sie ea ae es 2 meas. 
Tg thee Cig Wes ei i ee etn tls Lee ek 32 meas. 


See the flower each time before you run to pick it. (Study groupings 
on the field, so that the whole will be an artistic group.) 


2. Remain on one knee as you pick the last flower and arrange your 








bouquet, keeping time to the rhythm .................-- os .8 meas. 
Run to center, lay down your flowers, and run in a large 
ee en ose ta ee caine nia ene ames 8 meas. 
16 meas. 

3. Run 12 steps around the circle to R. ........00-000e- 4 meas. 
Turn round selves in 6 running steps*.........-+--20+5 2 meas. 
Extend arms to flowers and hold .......-..-++ee0e0> « 2 meas. 
Repeat the figure, beginning to L., .......-++seeeeee 8 meas. 

16 meas, 


8 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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4. Run to center, get your bouquet, run out to small circles of | 
fours, and carefully place flowers in the center of your circle, join | 
handseaind sold) acs cve os oes Ga oie ae aes wena 16 meas. 

8. Repeat :3’in your citcles of fours-..02. 0 oss See as at 16 meas. 

Pull the circles out, and make the run more of a joyous leaping | 
step. 

6. Exit: Pick up your flowers, and holding them high in either | 
L. or R. hand, run off. 


Costumes: 

Light dresses with flower caps, or flower dresses of crépe paper, | 
or light dresses with flower garlands over one shoulder, and looped at 
other side and a garland around the head. ! 

These garlands are very easy to make, and extremely effective. | 
Cut crépe paper (in the desired colors) in disks about three inches | 
in diameter. Lay them in piles, alternating the colors. Tear very narrow 
strips of green cambric from a two-yard length. With the scissors, | 
punch a hole through a pile of the disks and string them on the cambric | 
string. Separate them three or four inches apart. Place finger and thumb 
on either side close to the string and crosswise of the grain, and twist | 
twice tightly on the string. The edges will cup up and the result | 
is a garland of sweet peas. These same garlands covering a lattice or 
a curtain make effective decoration. 


Joy of Spring | 


This may be used wherever you want a dance to symbolize Joy. It | 
could be named The Forest Nymphs or The Autumn Revel. The name 
would suggest the costuming of the group. 
Music: Gondoliere,® by Nevin. 

Formation: 
Circles of four, facing in, hands joined, arms raised high. 
1. Step over R. and move L. with 4 step hops, lifting knee.. 2 meas. 


Return R., beginning with R., 4 step hops ............ 2 meas. 
Step backward R. arms overhead and step hop twice 

CR are a cS cay ates ee ear ae nana I meas. 
HetUPN With Step NOP’. wise ces wale mele ie ae ee I meas. 
Step hop: Gatk ‘again oat yn cou cay rn een 1 ‘meas. 


Turn quickly with tiny steps, to place and join hands .... 1 meas. 





8 meas. 

2. In circles of four, step, hop, step, hop, L. and R. in place 1 meas. 
Step hop toward partner (lifting leg backward), arms 
high, head and trunk back, step hop backward (lifting 

knee); pulling away Wy ors eee ae Catan tee I meas. 

Repeat three times, making four altogether ............ 6 meas. 





8In Suite Venezia. (The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 8 meas. 
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3. Repeat 2 with partners, both hands joined ............ 8 meas. 
4 Join R. hand with partner, and pulling away, repeat the second 
figure twice, and repeat with L. hands joined, free arm at side 8 meas. 





5. R. hands joined, step hop twice, lifting knee .......... I meas. 
Partner No. 1 step hop under arm of No. 2 .......... I meas. 
Berea Gs a COIN UNCED en ened es ee hs 2 meas. 
uo hands: joined, ahd Tepeat sie ose elec oe nace ees 4 meas. 

8 meas. 

6. In circles of four, run 8 steps, L., pulling ............ 2 meas. 


Turn quickly with little steps, unfolding arms during 
turn, and hold R. hands to center (left arm extended 


Da hia iis eiane Ww bh Se a pane Heals & eee 2 meas. 
Repeat R. and hold L. hand to center ...............- 4 meas. 
8 meas. 


Costumes. If it is the Joy of Spring, dancers may be costumed in 
any of the colors of Spring, with garlands of flowers over shoulder 
and about heads. 


Pipes of Pan 


This may also be named: Coming of Spring, Dance of Joy, or 
Spring’s Awakening. It is an attractive dance to open a Spring Festival. 
Music: Moment Musicale,° by Schubert. 

The dancers are in groups of three. The center ones (No. 1) have 
pipes. The other two (Nos. 2 and 3) have scarfs in pastel shades. Use 
12 or more in the dance. On an outdoor field, from 6 to 12 groups of 
three may be used. 

1. They enter from different sides of the stage and in succession: 
_ First group from either side, after four or five measures, the next 

two groups, etc. They dance around the stage with No. 1 of the group 
in the lead, and the other two opposite each other and following the 
first one. 

Entrance step: 

Step hop right, lifting L. knee high in front. 

Step hop left, lifting R. knee sharply. 

Run 1-2-3 and hop on foot used for third step. 

Continue until all are in their places, repeating the first 16 measures 
if necessary. 


2. In the groups of three, one in the lead as before, Nos. 2 and 3 re- 
peat the first step once, facing outward, while No. 1 dances forward 


- with same step ......... cscs eeeece cece sete ceeeeeesecens 4 meas. 
- Turning, repeat the step back to place. Repeat the step again, out- 


Ward afd back 2. cic. 6 es s.000 4) tte wat Petes ees ewe 12 meas. 
16 meas. 
10 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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3. No. 1 poses, with pipes held high, while Nos. 2 and 3 dance 
around her with the first step, passing in front and behind her, taking 


the: step FOUE: BINES 6. fii.5 5 aid weal ash ler alld am ney eee wma ale wi amt 16 meas, | 


4. All dance forward in the first step four times, face L. and dance | 
around in the small circles of three, taking the step four times and | 
GaNeMe away Cee e lOO plies me oak gee ema eae te a 16 meas. | 

The ones having pipes hold them lightly in both hands, near, but | 


not too near, the mouth. In the first part of the step, bend forward 
toward the lifted knee; in second part, bend backward, head high. 
Those having the scarfs hold them lightly in front, and bend forward 


in the first part of the step, swing them high above heads in the last | 


part, letting them float back. 


Costumes. Short Grecian dresses to match scarfs. Band them in > 
Grecian fashion, bands coming from the back, crossing in front, | 
crossing in the back and brought again to the front. Flowers or bands | 


around the head. 


The pipes are about six to eight inches long, made of paper and gilded. | 


Three are fastened together. 


A Flower Dance 


This may be used for flower groups or other symbolic groups if the 





theme seems to fit the movement of the dance which is the beauty | 


and joyousness of Spring. 


Music: Waltz, as, Waltz of the Flowers by Tschaikowsky, or Valse : 


Brilliant, by Spindler, Op. 148. 


Use only 16 measure rhythms or arrange a hold for an uneven rhythm. | 


1. Enter, waltzing in threes. One leading and two following on either 
side, and slightly back, to places on the field in groups of three 16 meas. 


2. Phe center ones: walt forwards <¢ cui daean fsbo cee 4 meas. 
While the other two join hands making an archway, while they 
keep the rhythm with a step swing to L. and to R. .......... 16 meas. 
hie ‘center ionecwaktaes Wack <i. .J0cs Gs suena be ee 4 meas. 
And uses 8 measures to waltz through the arch, around and through 
OOM TOA HOUTE RIGA << d' sc HOE RONe ocang seete tga eae 16 meas. 


_ 3- Join hands in lines of three and dance forward with step swing 
in small circles, carrying the line forward, and turning slowly around 


SLE a casa Sain ewe Aine WMP HRRaiias eC IMuY ge aie oie acral REUN Ra eee cee ol eran ep 8 meas. 
4. Groups of three, waltz forward 4 steps, backward 2 steps and 
turn around selves tm 2 Waltz steps. es oe Beret 8 meas. 


5. Repeat 2nd step. 
6. Repeat 3rd step. 
7. Dance off in threes, as you entered. 


11 Both these may be secured from Century Music Co. at rs cents each. 
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Costumes. According to the theme of the group. If they are flowers, 
attractive costumes are made of crépe paper. Dennison Manufacturing 
Co. will send you a book of flower costumes for 10 cents or will design 
costumes for you. 


Dance of the Poppies 


Music: Waltz, as A Dream Waltz,” by Strauss. 
1. The Poppies enter, running lightly 6 steps ............2 meas. 





| RRR S re eee hay ee Sei ees ee hose ke -2 meas. 
b Continue until in places on the field or stage ............. 16 meas. 
: ‘They form in circles, flowerlike, 6 in each .............. 

2. Facing to the right, they waltz forward around the circle.4 meas. 
and backwards 2 steps......... GEE RAO Ruane aes oa 2 meas. 
and in place facing the center......... Rae Lalas aes ee 2 meas. 

a ee te oes sek a kee oe 8 meas. 

3. Join hands and step swing around circle to R. ......... 4 meas. 

‘hhcn-around sélves.in 4 step swings’ .i-...6.5 soe vs ven os 4 meas. 

Ree the faire oc Se eee BN wai die sey Haren 8 meas. 


4. Lake partners, and skip joyously forward all joining one large 
Ma ee i yas ae eee de ie hoe ala ee 16 meas. 
‘The music is played faster. Take a skipping step to each measure. 


5. One partner (on left) waltzes in to center of big circle. 
This brings half the poppies inside; these join hands and skip 
Oe Ee ee es By aid kas Bees as Gee 16 meas. 
_or through the remainder of the rhythm, while those on the outside 
repeat the first step twice. 


6. Those in center waltz out, as those on the outside waltz in, and 
the figure is repeated. 


7, All skip off field. 


Costumes. The Poppies can be in soft green slips of cheesecloth, or of 
green paper, with hats made like a poppy. 


Play 


This dance may be used with children or with college girls. Play is 
a universal theme, and it is always interpreted in simple and natural 
ways. 
Music: A Waltz in 16 measure rhythm, as, Air de Ballet (Valse 
Bluette) ,1° by Drigo. 


1. The group enters in ones, twos, and threes, running 6 
STIS ais ee opis surpuniodeaewane (ele hela ve! cs 86 a siguunevele ieiehs Bish atime stenenen delete) ater as 2 meas. 


12 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
13 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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and stopping to look, to listen, or to beckon others to come.....2 meas. 
Continwe through 8.6 siesinte aah ole 6 roe miaine we 0 wis 4 «sm LOv PEAS. 
Form circles of three, four, and five in each circle, and move around 

to L. with, run one measure, hold one measure, continue..... 16 meas. 
Run in various directions, forming for the swing. 


2. The Swing. 

Two facing each other and joining hands, and a third one standing 
back of these joined hands ready to push the swing....... eae O eas. 

Push forward (pushing arms of the other two) .......--..1 meas. 

et the swine return (00). vj: bweie Ween se eee ta edein need I meas. 

Wrenea ty (Hist qia ofa 'a 8 shag ocean ieieiatane winraia ae ee © ie Sagan era 6 meas. 

Then run under the swing, and to another swing ........7-8 meas. 

Swings can be in a large circle or dotted over the stage. 

Continue the swing figure three times, or .......... ....24 meas. 


3. Playing Ball. 
Run to groups of twos, facing partners. Play that each one has a ball, 





and: ectready:to play) ileuccs ius ge ice RN Sas vanes bi gleiea ao 8 meas. 
Hold ball with both hands in front of body................ I meas. 
Swing over R. shoulder (both hands) ........... anh Site. I meas. 
platvowe the bald si. Se ee mac ares cera Ue ee wee I meas. 
atch partners ball; soos ese on deeaneen aan. cases ea f INGa5. 
Run across, exchanging places with partners.............. 4 meas. 
32 meas. 


Continue the figure three times, but on the third run, all face the 
front, and leave as much space in front as possible. 


4. Jumping the Creek. 

All swing arms forward, rising on toes ........ emis Se eye eee as 
Swing arms backward, bending body slightly .......... .I meas. 
Swing arms forward and jump lightly on balls of feet ...... I meas. 
Lower heels and rest ......... i lelan Oca aisi9.0 "nce Ba hs hase re ea 
Continue the figure four times. 





16 meas. 


5. Spinning Partners. 


Turn quickly and take partner’s hands and spin, with arms 
SENG sang) Ghee a Ne aoe, Ut tiaag Be Reet rea 





sine Can eS .2 meas. 
aun: tov another: partner ycoaws ie Wiees wick, eke Gee ..2 meas 

8 meas. 
RHE MEW: PAFUMEK sells HSA d VANOR wc oa wel cg didewlar ale Cohen el ames 
Run to:another partners said vacaine wane ees re an See .2 meas.. 


6. Take partner you are with and run off stage, or repeat the dance 
from beginning and then exit, running. 


Costumes. Ordinary light dresses, or short Grecian slips in many 





| 
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colors. Take a piece of cheesecloth twice the length that you want the 
costume to be, cut small hole at center for head, sew up sides, leaving 
armholes, gather the shoulders and cut the bottom edge rather uneven, 
and the costume is finished. 


Winter is Here, or Jolly Wintertime 


Music: % Rhythm, as, Always Jolly,1* by Knayer. 
Snowballs made of paper, covered with cotton. 


1, All run in carrying snowballs in R. hands. Toss and catch them 
eight times, running to different parts of the stage. 


2. Form circles of four and skip 8 counts to L. around selves with 
little steps, 4 counts, and hold all the balls high to the center, 4 counts. 
Repeat to R. 


3. Face front. Hold snowballs forward in both hands, 2 counts. 
Draw back to R., 2 counts. Step forward right and throw and hold, 
4 counts. (Throw, but do not let go of ball.) 


4. Run four steps, in small circles again toss and catch ball, 4 counts. 
Repeat four times. 


5. Run to form two circles, one inside the other. The outside circle 
goes to L. and the inside circle to R. Run forward in the circle 4 steps, 
toss and catch the ball, four counts. Repeat four times. 


6. Face front. Repeat 3, and on the fourth time, throw the snow- 
balls into the audience and run off. 


Costumes. Bright sweaters and stocking caps, or short white tunics of 
outing flannel, with white knickers and white stocking-caps with black 
button on top, or all in white with bright caps. 


Sleighbell Dance 


This may also be named: A Christmas Dance, the Sleighbells, or 
Jingle Bells. 

It has been danced in many Christmas programs by young and older 
ones. It was danced by 500 around a Community Christmas Tree. 


Music: Jingle Bells. 
Sing as you dance, or have a Chorus sing. 


Formation: 

Double circle, facing L., standing beside partner, inside hands joined. 
Make groups of four by joining outside hands with couple behind you, 
thus completing the circuit. In this group of four, moving forward 
toward L., around circle. 


14In The Children’s Own Music Book. (Mumil Publishing Co., $2.00.) 
15 Twice 55 Games with Music. (C. C. Birchard, 15 cents.) 
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1. Beginning with L. foot, take three running steps and hop. Repeat 
five times, making six in all. Front couple of each four, let go of hands | 
(inside) and take four step hops, turning outward, and joining hands at | 
back; others have kept hold of hands, and so a new grouping is formed, 
with second couples in each group becoming first couples. Repeat all. | 


2. Turn your back to partner, run three steps forward (away) | 
1-2-3, hop on 4. Turn and repeat. Repeat both. Turn quickly, join L. | 
hands with partner, outside arms sideward, four step hops around | 
partner. Join R. hands and repeat. Repeat the figure. | 


3. Turn your back to your partner, run 3 steps, arms sideward 1-2-3, | 
hop on 4, arms overhead. Turn quickly R., repeat step, returning to 
partner. Repeat both. 

Join hands in circle of four, facing common center. Four step hops 
to L., and four step hops to R. Repeat first part of figure. Join L. hands 
at center of fours in a wheel, and take four step hops around to L. 
Repeat, joining R. hands. 





4. Repeat first figure. 


Costumes. Any Christmasy costume, as red and green caps and ker- 
chiefs. Get small sleighbells, and put several on a string or elastic, and 
wear on ankles. This gives you the sleighbell rhythm as you dance. _ 

| 


Witches’ Dance 
Music: Gypsy Dance,'® by Lichner. 


1. Entrance. 
Skipping, carrying brooms. Form scattered group, facing front, and 


Heat pattNer” 1s oon. watel eee EIR Lae ae tie oe cee ne 16 meas. 
1. Hold R. Step R. Listen. Broom in R., with L. index finger 

TONS ca aed) « bkS SR ihis uy UO Nc AEA RAI CE ala ale mm umn wan I meas. 
Potce Us, ai Same WAYS esc os os ow acais entearepee sake ace oath ee I meas. 
RUN fO. Is) POUT Steps ANA JUMP. co cetera es ae ss ae eo See 2 meas. 
Repeat henre beginning to dui eet ek woe enw ee rte tee 4 meas. 
2.) Jump in hal fisteide sarmS: Out seis edie pass We low wis a On I meas. 
ump, Crossing: Teet Ouse aii UN a ee RRS Ras Die ee wee I meas. 
Rut four steps TOrward’. wie Gaels Beles ee ee a Please 
EPID: (giv a Wes bier OI ee ele Gare le She RU ome trae eons eee I meas. 
Repeat the figure, running back)... 6) See ce Ss Ue 
Junip, turning: quickly:;to) front (jess Gil. ed beers, a See 4 meas. 


3. Turn quickly and form fours. 
Cross brooms at center of fours, R. hand in to center, and skip for 
Sisteps to L., change and repeat vay ae. SS ee 8 meas. 


16 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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4. Hold forward, R. and L., run four steps forward, jump, calling 
are Re an ie eh nie ee hes a se a 4 meas. 


a 5. Cross brooms with partners (R. hands). Skip 16 steps around 
___ her. Skip off field, holding broom high and calling “Beware! Beware!” 
in a high, squeaky voice. 


Costumes. Made of black and orange crépe paper or of cambric. Full 
__ black or yellow skirt. Yellow waist. Black girdle. Black cape. Painted 
‘ black hat. : 
2 Broom. Take a wand, or an old broomstick, and tie on the end a small 
bunch of raffia. 


FOLK AND HISTORICAL DANCES 
French Gavotte 


For any Program where it may fit the theme, as: 
a. A French Play 
b. A French scene in a Festival or Pageant 
c. Physical Training Program 
d. Camp or Playground Demonstration. 
(Used by Upper Grades, High Schools, and Colleges.) 





Formation: Large double circle, standing with partners. Eight couples 
in circle. : 
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Music: Stephanie Gavotte" by Czibulka, or other Old French 
Gavotte. 


Begin after the Introduction. : 
1. Inside hand joined with partner, outside hand holding dress. 


Begin with outside foot, glide, close, glide ............... I meas. 
IN WRI. WALK ic-caia s/cusvsce win) ug'b ce Lieve mci! mesle Acatesepmeial aaa tate I meas. 
Three times, and with deep curtsey instead of the fourth 
TERE ee ied ice sa ie melas Ne odie eubnce © ce ees Sea 8 meas. 


2. Form wheels of four, with R. hands at center and L. hands hold- 
ing dress. Repeat the step in 1, moving around the wheel, and 


BON eae ass ware Eetmia® Gist seine cfavaie: o aceielGhe oi al miata mae terate 8 meas. 
Repeat “wll Re hands formed is acc oa bis nln’! be <aaie pega ele 8 meas. 
3. Form circles of four. Balance toward L., and back R., and step 

Seward 1: and turn. im places (OG. .s46 vb Oe wens Sees «alee 2 meas. 
Do this three times, and curtsey in place at 4th time ...... 8 meas. 


4. Inside partners face the center. Form circle of 8. Balance toward 
L. and back R. and walk 2 steps around in a circle to L. Do this three 
tines, aid curtsey to ‘Center’ oso. Cp aite cieeleta on eaaane 8 meas. 


While the inside partners are taking this step, the outside ones face 
center and balance forward L. and back R., moving arms forward and 
overhead, step L. and turn. Do this three times, and curtsey to center 
instead’of 4th time ...... 0 ee MNS pet Sek ix Wicate Cie: k Rca 8 meas. 


5. The inside partners repeat their step around the circle to the R., 
balancing forward R., backward L., and turning. Do this three times, 
and face partner and curtsey in place of 4th time ........... 8 meas. 

While inside partners take this step, the outside partners step L. and 
point R. and move arms to L. Repeat to R. and step L. and turn 
quickly. Do this three times, and curtsey to partner who may be op- 


posite (not necessarily your first partner) ..... Lee 8 meas. 
Gukepedt 1 oe vis. aes Pe Chet cake HORMONE ak Ogre ee ananR ee 8 meas. 
7. Join L. hands with partners, and repeat I around part- 
PREIS ale sasscaea Quasars eta uamuON ROA e.Ghetae wu ace RRC Te he Nes ecu ie 8 meas. 
Repeat: with R. hands jomed i: 02. 6.00. 3h Si D Wheaton rahanete 8 meas. 


8. Leave the field with partners and with balance forward and back, 
and walk, walk. 


Costumes. A high-waisted long dress, rather straight skirt, sash, 
flowers in hair, or poke bonnet with strings crossed in back, and tied in 
front (made of small-figured material). 


Old English Gavotte 


In formation of fours, each set of partners facing another set, The 
dance is slow and stately. Begin after Introduction. 


17 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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Music: Any Gavotte, as, Simplicity,1® by Lee. 
I. Join inside hands with partner, walk forward L. and R....1 meas. 














Pctaot Close to R. ands curteey 8s hs canons savas I meas. 

Repeat, stepping backward with L: foot .....6..c.e0.0005 2 meas. 
Repeat the figure 

Peers Ge PUTO cy as Se a oe eee oe oes BON ee Oo 4 meas. 

8 meas. 

i 2. Face partners, join L. hands. Start with R. foot and walk four 

meee seeps around pertner, Ril), Ri-G.. 2 oc og cde ee cans 2 meas. 

Step sideward, R. L. foot back and curtsey ...........0.6- I meas. 

micp sigeware Lc and to position oo. oc. oe i. ck is ase I meas. 

Join R. hands, begin with L. foot and repeat figure ......... 4 meas. 

8 meas. 

3. Face front. Inside hands joined with partners. Walk forward 

ame steps, Deginnma with Lock cence ees cn ce eee we ES 2 meas. 

Step sideward L. R. foot close to L. and curtsey .......... I meas. 

oeen stceward R..and to position 02. ea ee I meas. 

: Walk backward four steps, beginning L. ..............5.- 2 meas. 

Step forward L., R. foot close to it and curtsey ............ I meas. 

Step sideward R. and to position ..... COG dee cLs Gee I meas. 

8 meas. 





(Reprinted through courtesy of Dennison Manufacturing Co.) 


18 Sam Fox Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 60 cents. 
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4. Face partners. Walk backward four steps, beginning L. ..2 meas. 
Step sideward L. R. close to L. and curtsey ............ I meas. | 
ten Sideward IR. sand bo POSItIOM v..nc 406 mor vs mee roe acute es I meas. 
Repeat the figure, coming toward partner .............. 4 meas. 
Ending: Step L. and curtsey. 8 meas. 
Face front and hold. Walk off field. 


Costumes. Old English full skirt of plain light color and panniers | 
and bodice of figured material. Flowers in the hair, or an egg-shaped | 
flat hat, banded in black, ties brought back of head and crossed. 


Old English Country Dance 


Music: Come, Lassies and Lads.1° 
Dancers run out to field or stage, join hands in circles of 12 or 
16, and stand next to partners, while the Chorus sings. 








ist Figure 
Join hands and take 16 slips to R. around circle ......... 8 meas. 
Take four slips toward middle of circle, four slips back to 
PIECE rs ie ds ha ee ca vo Wadeke Bana edaecln ey one noe ae 4 meas. 
et aahd (UTI SINS lS CN aie ays ig ee 8 ees ce tee. Mca ae 4 meas. 
and repeat ‘set: and turn sittele’ = .2.4.04 05 vic cas » sth a es 4 meas. 
20 meas. 
Repeat the figure 20 meas. 





9 The Child's Own Music Book. (Mumil Publishing Co., $2.00.) 
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Explanation: 
A slip is a glide step. Set and turn single means balance to R., 
balance to L. in place, turn around self to R. in four running steps. 





2nd Figure 
Face partners. Side with partners and return ............ 4 meas. 
‘ ne fs re ee a ee NS ou aan as aah bok 4 meas. 
& Face center and take slips toward center and four out again...4 meas. 
sf Dee pe Cr SII ss 5 os ams > bate seat vg ae 4 meas. 
. ee ay CA eA La ees) Caw eee 4 meas. 
& 20 meas. 
Ber tr OUTC 5s Sea ee cde eee sow uae es 20 meas. 


Explanation: 

‘To side with partner, means to walk-run past partner. Four steps 
passing L. shoulders, turn around on the 3rd and 4th step and return, 
passing R. shoulders. 


grd Figure 
Pom with your perther Ro oli Sl se a we 4 meas. 
Amr with your partner Lick eis ee i ei OS ee a 4 meas. 
Face center, and joining hands, glide four steps toward center and 
ee Np ce be ee uh eb ve te ee ee 4 meas. 
Set and turn single ....... Meee sae ee be a 4 meas. 
Eo ho hen sw cae es Ges e sae Ce ee cara ee 4 meas. 
20 meas. 


Explanation: 
‘To arm with partner, means to lock R., arms or L., arms and walk- 
run eight steps. 


Costumes. Old English. 


Irish Village Dance 


Music: Irish Washerwoman,® Irish Lilt, or St. Patrick's Day. 


Hands on hips (backs of hands). 
1. Hop on R. foot and set L. heel at side 





Hop on R. foot and touch L. toe behind ............ I meas. 

Hop on R. foot and set L. heel at side 

Hop on L. foot and raise R. backward ...........+.. I meas. 

Meoeat, hopping an Li. foot. (0 6c nh sc es ces 2 meas. 

Nepex, hopping on K. foot) ose. ck ce ea eee ke 2 meas. 

Repeat half of step and stamp three times ............. 2 meas. 
8 meas. 


20 Irish Airs, by Pape. (Century Music Co., 15 cents.) 
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2. Same as 1, but set L. heel in front 








Costumes. Girls: Full green skirt above ankles. White, short-sleeved | 
waist. Black girdle. Green cap—a circle of crépe paper about 16 inches | 
across, and a frill of white about 3 inches deep. Gather the two together, | 
pull out the crown and then crush it in your hands. Put a flat bow in 
front, or cap like picture. 


Bring toe to R. toe 22... cece cece cece eect eee eeees I meas. 
Repeat as in i «. 22.4 f Wind Sabuptbiae Mproweats Bee au oe ae om anedes 
8 meas 
3. Jump with toes turned in 
Jump with heels together (1 and 2) .......-..e--005- I meas. 
Repeat twice (3-4-5-6) 2... cece ees e eee eee eens 2 meas. 
Stamp three times on 7 and 8 .....6 cess cece eee nee I meas. 
Repeat (the figure. fcc sos islstathrate lola 7s oleae nies talclw tis male 4 meas. 
8 meas. 
| 
4. Cross walk forward 6 counts ........eseeseeewerees 3 meas. | 
Jump stride sand:together 7 and 8 go..6 5 eine 2s siete nie ots I meas. | 
Move back with step hop 6 counts ................-% 3 meas. 
Jump: stride and topether 7 and. S.. 2... seme mache we I meas. | 
—— | 
8 meas. — 
He Repeat UE se ide evel sia Paley Wacate Bate te Some ret cte aunt 8 meas. | 





Irish Village Maid 
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Boys: White waists, dark trousers. Green sashes tied on side. Hats 
made by cutting a strip of green paper about eight inches deep, 
and large enough to go around the head. Turn up about one and a half 
inches, and pull out edge, so that it will look like a brim on a 
hat. Pin this around the head, and you have what looks like an Irish hat. 





German Village Dance 
Music: Ach, du Lieber Augustin?! 


I. Stand in ranks of fours, partners joining hands, 
RN al creep heaves boi g Wi ween meme a etn es 8 counts. 
ee Os eee a ee 4 counts. 
hepieael my sierra ema cha Seog! ak) o Be icnis seat eee 2 counts. 


Glide forward on L., hop on L. and kick R. forward, counts 1 and 2. 
Glide forward on R., hop on R. and kick L. forward, counts 3 and 4. 
Repeat each once. 


2. Hop on R., point L. toe forward, cross and lift 2, point 3, lift 4. 
Take same with pointing R. Repeat each once, very awkwardly. 


3. Repeat 1. 
4. Repeat 2. 


5. Glide forward on L., hop on L., and set R. heel forward, counts 
1 and 2. 

Glide forward on R., hop on R., and set L. heel forward, counts 
3 and 4. 

Repeat each once. 


6. Face partners, and join hands, straightening arms forward, slide 








RC ee ee a ee I count. 
Cut right and point toe sideward ..........0<.0000000. I count, 
Take this step four times. (Cut means slide one foot in and replace 

RIE OOO) oo es cs wc es sa oe, a ee 6 counts. 

8 counts. 

Repeat coming forward, one partner moving backward..... 4 counts. 
RS RS Se PBN vaeanC ae MRR er PONT IRE reo ene 2 counts. 
Twirl to L. and jump up, striking heels together and clapping hands 
Gnetee Tact beat obthe music... ook ek ee ee coe 2 counts. 
8 counts. 


Repeat all from the first if desired. 


Costumes. Full, bright-colored skirt. White waist, black girdle. Apron 
of contrasting color. Cap of black with bow in front, or the white, 
flaring cap. Wooden shoes. 


21 German Airs, by Keiser. (Century Music Co., 15 cents.) 
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Spanish Dance 
Music: Estudientina Waltzes,?? by Waldteufel. 


Formation in Threes. ; 
1. Join hands in lines of three, outside hands on hips. 








IRM TOL WAT. SEEDS oo. oc cvs tae ken we ons Sa RS an ew le 2 meas. 
Outside ones turn under the arms of inside one in 6 running 
SEEPS ier eaten cis ceuevdigs susie eceler eracemeleusiinteilsuaie ee eeaw ic Valse ep shansheneiens saueeta: DEAS. 
Repeat 6...) : Pane aaa a nisin Cotes oon Fo ee eee 4 meas. 
8 meas 

Circles of three. 
12 running steps to L. ..... aie share lahore Diaconis « 4 oe 4 MCAS: 
9 running steps to R. ........ OES PM alee atau Cane Seen ener 3 meas. 
Straighten:.out the-line es. foes obese santos waoies I meas. 
8 meas. 
2. Turn to L. Begin with L. foot and run 6 steps, pulling the line 
ee NSERGIONE Wore ects ae eal tee nage ee nour een ne her eee 2 meas. 
First and second girls look back over shoulders. Outside ones turn 
under arms of inside one in 6'steps ....... 22sec ccc eae 2 meas. 
Hold a pose, same as position in the run, weight on L. foot. 12 
COUNTS. Satis Houe se SEIS eee siGlel «tte a caee 4 meas. 
Repeat! the: fizure to RPS snee ek aw ee 8 meas. 
16 meas. 


Circles of Three. 
12 running steps to L., 9 running steps to right, straighten out the 





PRM Ae hele wie evecare eee a Uta: tardies aNch gis aye eeleeie eR 8 meas. 
Hold pose again, 24 counts ..... Se CaF OW es eke ee 8 meas 
16 meas. 

3. Center ones kneel, arms overhead, outside ones turn diagonally 
outward, arms overhead and run 6 steps ...........e.c0-0eee 2 meas. 
Turn around selves 6 steps ..... Be er iota tu he Vega ane 2 meas. 
PERC 2 COUMES iG suis CAA Ua aeRO Cane ci omte chia ie Sie eae 4 meas. 
Return with 6 running steps while center one stands....... 2 meas. 
All turn: round selves 6 steps ......0...0ecess bees SM 2 meas. 
Ebhold 12) counts? 242045 RA Me Heleomye ad wees ...-4 meas. 

eee eens 

16 meas. 

Circles of Three. 

72 \tiunning steps Li. eves cise dass tos PORES Ee .4 meas. 
GO running steps. (Rs givin ee sees apie atin aba oe lula 108.0 eae 
Seratehten Out. Line Sule. aGrana owe sta geile are a einje Misi meas, 
Hold pose as in3..... in § GOaN@ aid Wa iriee Baca tpdlekael g “pute arean steele a alee Onan eee 





22 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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Repeat the dance from the beginning. 

Run from the field, pulling the lines of three, and looking back. 
Stamp on first count of measure all the way through the dance. 
Use castanets with the piano. 


_ Costumes. Girls: Full bright skirts. White waists, black bodices and 
little black or red Figaro jackets. Drape about head, or like picture. 








Spanish Maid 


Men: Short knee trousers, white soft skirts. Red sashes tied at left 
side. Red or black Figaro jackets. Scarf about head. 


A Maypole Dance 
Music: A Waltz, as Waltz of the Flowers,?* by Tschaikowsky. 


Dancers run out and take ribbons and hold during Introduction. 
Stand with partners. 


First Figure: 


Face to L. and waltz forward around the circle ......... I2 meas. 
Hold ribbon high with both hands and waltz around selves (not 
Gictarming fIDbOMS)  . . c i eee cee wade fan ee nad ea cig oie 4 meas. 
Finish facing R., repeat the figure, returning to place...... 16 meas. 
32 meas. 


28 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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Face Partners. Waltz one step sideward, L..............- I meas. | 
Waltz one step sideward, RES. Bish Ge sewers I meas. 
Repeat, swinging ribbons ‘slightly Doth mimies. ic2k ck es eee 2 meas. 
Turn around selves in 4 waltz steps, holding ribbons high. ...4 meas. | 
Repeat the Meure i. cso cad cams se wa te wee ew eee eee 8 meas, | 
16 meas. | 


Third Figure: 
mepedt first: fioute =. 2. Soca as is «ss Sin ce Sereces o's eae 32 meas. | 


Fourth Figure: 

The weaving figure. Face partners. Those facing R. go over first, | 
those facing L., go under first. Alternate over and under until the | 
pole is wound. Keep equal distances during the figure. 


Fifth Figure: 
Drop ribbons. Join hands in a circle and step swing—using one. 
measure for each step, around the circle L................. 16 meas. | 
Break the circle in one place and lead off with little running steps in 
one long line. In running to waltz music, take three steps to each 
measure. 


Costumes. The costumes for a Maypole Dance vary greatly. It de- | 
pends somewhat upon your May Day theme and also upon your 
budget for costumes. Light dresses, with narrow streamers of crépe_ 
paper fastened with a rosette of paper on one shoulder, are appropriate. 

The ribbons are about an inch wide. By cutting a strip from a 10-foot | 
roll of crépe paper and doubling it twice, opening the ends, you have 
about the right length. Use at least two strips of different colors. This — 
gives 8 streamers. This is symbolic of an Old English May custom. 


Indian Corn Dance 


After the harvest has been gathered in, many of the Indian Tribes 
came to the campfire, bringing the last ear of corn as a sacrifice, and 
thanked the Great Spirit for a plentiful harvest which meant much 
food for the tribe. 

Dancers come by twos and threes (as the spirit moves them) and 
form circles with 12 or 16 in each circle, Braves together, and Women 
together. 


Music: Any 4/4 Indian Rhythm: Indian War Dance,2* or Winne- 
wawa,”> by Orth. 
(Play the music fast, emphasizing first and third beats. Step on ise 
and hop on the alternate beats. ) 


1. Circles face to R., dance around the campfire 16 steps, like our 
skipping step, only bringing the knee up slightly in front and emphasiz- 


24 Dances for Plays, Festivals and Pageants. (T. S. Denison Co., $1.25.) 
25 Oliver Ditson Co., 60 cents. 
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ing the step each time. The Braves weave the bodies forward and back- 
ward, the Women move them slightly from side to side. Face rear and 
repeat. 


2. Bend the knees, bringing the right knee to the ground, and beat- 
ing the ground twice with the palm of the R. hand, bringing L. hand 
to mouth, give Indian yell, 2 counts, repeat figure, rising on the second 
yell. Dance 8 steps forward around the circle. This has taken 16 counts. 
Do this four times from the beginning of the figure. This symbolizes the 
ground and the joy in the harvest. 





3. All face the center, and slowly raise the arms high overhead, palms 
to the front, looking upward to the Great Spirit ............ 4 counts, 

Lower arms, slowly bending forward ...........2.e0.5. 4 counts. 

Do this four times. 

4. The last ear of corn from the harvest is brought and placed upon 
the fire. All repeat the first step around the fire. 


5. Repeat the third step, and all dance away to the wigwam. 


Costumes. See Chapter Twenty, Costumes and Inexpensive Costum- 
ing. 

Campfire. Make a real fire out of doors. If indoors, extend electric 
“wire to center. Have bulb in wire covering. Cover with red paper, then 
with branches. 


A Pioneer Dance 


This may be used as an Old-Time number at a party or on a pro- 
gram, or it may be used in an early settler’s scene in Festival or 
Pageant. 


Music: Arkansas Traveler,* or Other Virginia Reel tune, as, Turkey 
in the Straw.”" 
‘Lake partners and form squares of eight as for a Quadrille. Num- 
ber couples 1 and 2. Two couples facing have same number. 


1. Couples No. 1 join inside hands, skip forward ......... 4 steps. 
Make circle of four and skip around to L. .............. 4 steps. 
Leave circle and skip forward to own place ............. 4 steps. 
a oi in ah ds ic i ok oh eee 4 steps. 
Couple No. 2 repeat. 

2. All join hands in circle of eight and skip to L. ......... 8 steps. 
No CE hi ee he Mis Ces lan cev o eye 8 steps. 
_ Walk 4 steps to center, 4 back and swing partner .......... 8 steps. 

3. Couples No. 1 join inside hands and skip forward....... 4 steps. 

Make wheel of four at center by joining R. hands and skip around 
eee Le ed cain, hoodie de ke Cabelas 4 steps. 

26 Twice 55 Community Songs—The Green Book. (C. C. Birchard & Co., 15 
cents. ) 


27 Century Music Co., 15 cents. 
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Leave wheel and skip to own places .........--eeeeeeees 4 steps. | 


Swing Partnets 22.20.2200 ones 5 teens ees se vine te we 4 steps. 
Couple No. 2 Repeat. 


4. Grand R. and L. around circle until partners meet. Swing part- 


ners, and as rhythm ends, all swing arms up, give one shout, and run | 


off stage. 


Costumes. Lf used at an Old-Time party, costume it accordingly. 
If used in an Early Settler’s scene, costume it in the period of the 
scene, 
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Chapter Twenty 
COSTUMES AND COSTUMING 
: INEXPENSIVE COSTUMING 
, ‘he chapter tells you about how we costume characters and 


groups when we have no money, or very little money, for 
costuming. 

We make use of everything we have that will help us to give the 
suggestion of the character or the theme—sometimes we draw from our 
own wardrobe and add only a drape, a fichu, a cap, or an underskirt. 

We keep a costume scrap book and when we find pictures in papers, 
magazines, on cards and elsewhere, giving costume suggestions, we 
add them to our collection. 

I have over 500 such suggestions in a scrap book which is invaluable 
as a quick reference book. 

_ The question we try to answer is this: How can we get the general 
effect, the outline, and the color into a costume of a certain period or 
for a certain theme and not buy or make an entire costume? 

The smaller details will not be seen, especially if the production is 
_ out of doors or quite a long way from the audience. 

If the outline of the costume suggests the character, if the hair is 
done correctly, shoes or sandals of the correct type, and head gear of 
the right sort—we have a good costume. 

We have costumed large groups and individual characters in an 
artistic and effective way with the cost ranging from 25 cents to $1.50, 
the latter for special characters. This may mean getting some part of 
the costume at home, and buying the rest. 


How We Costumed a Queen for 55 Cents 


‘The Queen borrowed a beautiful yellow velvet gown from a neigh- 
bor’s attic. We bought three rolls of crépe paper, two purple and one 
white. We laid the rolls of purple side by side and pasted the edges 
together. We made a large rounding collar and a wide border all 
around, of white paper, on which we pasted small black tails (black 
cambric from the piece bag). This gave us an ermine-trimmed robe ten 
feet long and six feet wide, which we fastened at the shoulders. From 
a distance, it had the appearance of velvet. 

We made a crown of pasteboard and gilded it from a 10-cent can of 
_ gilt paint. For a golden chain for the Queen, we popped some corn, 
strung it and gilded it. 

We gilded an old pair of ballet slippers, and her costume was complete! 
311 
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If we had not had the slippers, we would have purchased a pair of insoles 
(10 cents) and made:some sandals. 





Johnny and His Group are Costumed for Nothing 


Johnny was one of a group of 40 children who were to give a Dutch 
wooden shoe dance. The boys unbuckled their everyday trousers at 
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the knees, and pulled them down to an awkward length, turned up their 
coats so that they came just to the waistline, wore colored shirts, round 
collars, and bright bow ties. They made caps out of paper sacks, 

They cut the collars from white paper which they had at school. 
The ties were from the piece bags at home. 

The girls wore their older sisters’ dresses, which were long on them, 
and they made caps, fichus, and aprons from pieces they brought from 
home. These can be made of crépe paper also. Three caps, fichus, and 
aprons can be made from a 10-cent roll of paper. 

‘ All made Dutch shoes from cardboard, and sewed them and tied 
them on over their shoes. 
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How We Costumed Fanny and Her Group of French 
Children for 4 Cents 


The girls wore their own light dresses. We made crépe paper sashes 
with big bows. These were French blue and yellow. A 20-cent roll of 
Dennison paper cut five sashes ten feet long. 

The children made wreaths of wildflowers for their heads. Each child 
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The Animal Fair 


Many children’s plays have animal characters in them. Besides these, 
there are circuses and various other entertainments where we must 
have animals. 

For children up to 12 years old, we buy Canton flannel sleepers, at | 





50 or 69 cents each, or use old ones which the children bring from 
home. We dye them dark gray or brown. 

We have each child bring two pairs of brown stockings from home. 
One pair we pull on over the hands, and fasten at shoulders; these 
make the paws. One pair we draw on over the shoes or insoles and 
fasten at knees; these make the feet. 

The head is suggested by a cap with ears on it, fitting close to the 
face. It is made of cambric or any dark cloth. Masks may also be 
worn with these costumes—either those which we buy for 10 cents at 
Hallowe’en time, or those we purchase for 30 cents each.*(See Hal- 
lowe’en material in Chapter Thirteen.) These costumes with different 
head-gear serve also for Elves, Brownies, Dwarfs, Dryads, etc. 

The animals made by two or more persons working together in the char- 
acter are fully described in How to Put on an Amateur Circus see p. 36. 


Indians Costumed for 10 Cents 


We bought gunny sacks for 5 cents each. A r1o-cent roll of crépe 
paper makes fringe for two costumes. Cut a hole in the bottom of the 








> 
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- gunny sack for the neck. Open the seam on one side and cut a slit on 


other side to make openings for arms. 

Cut fringe about four inches deep, crossways of the grain in the 
paper, and sew it (two layers deep) around the bottom, around neck 
and armholes, or in strips from shoulder to bottom of sack. Use brown 
red, or Indian blue crépe paper. Cambric makes good fringe but costs more. 
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Fimisneip FEATHER 


For head-band and feathers, use the crépe paper. Cut feathers from 
cardboard, and paste crépe paper over them. Cut the paper an eighth of 
an inch larger than the pasteboard, and cut it fine around the edge. 

The Indian woman wears one at back of head. The Braves, as many 


as they like. 


The Indian girl’s or woman’s dress is just above ankles. The Braves’ 
shirts are about knee length, and worn with khaki trousers fringed 
down the sides. 

‘Powder with Indian powder or use grease paint. (See Make-up in 
Chapter Twenty-one for directions for making Indian wigs.) 

Indian Beads. We make beads out of macaroni painted with oil paints, 
broken up and strung, or out of bits of crépe paper or bright advertise- 
ment sheets. To make the latter cut pennants one inch wide at one end, 
four or five inches long, and pointed. Begin at the wide end and roll 
around a hat pin, pasting the end. These make very attractive decora- 
tions, and besides being strung as beads for the neck, they may be used 
for decoration on dress or on moccasins. We make moccasins of cloth, 


or use bedroom slippers. 


YOUR COSTUME LIBRARY 


The Community Center groups, the library, or the school and club 
groups, may each gather a very valuable Costume Library. For this 
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library, save pictures, advertisements, postal cards, magazine advertise- 
ments, papers, photographs, and groupings. Mount these on different 
colored paper, and place in a reference file. The same idea may be car- 
ried out in the individual costume scrap book. Save pictures of draped 
figures, of head-dresses, and of simple stage sets. Soon your library will 
be valuable, especially so if you live in a town where the library does 
not afford many costume books. 
Suggestions for costumes may be secured from: 

Available pictures. 

Illustrated histories. 

Old-fashioned magazines. 

New magazines, whose advertising sections yield many suggestions. 

Costume books available. 

Historical fiction which is illustrated. 

‘Talks with old residents. 

Talks with foreign-born about their people. 

Old books, which often yield good descriptions of costumes of a period. 

Homes where old costumes have been saved. 

Art Museums. 

Private collections of pictures, Indian and Revolutionary relics. 

Postcards. 


COSTUME BOX 


Save almost everything for the costume box. Old dresses, bonnets, 
hats, drapes, bright bits of paper and cloth, tin foil, pieces of bead 
trimming, bits of colored cardboard, and similar things. 

Index the costumes you have, and use them over and over again. 
Take \good care of them, they have many uses, they can be dyed over 
again, cut over, and added to. Clean-up Day at home often yields some- 
thing for the costume box. 


MATERIALS AND WAYS OF USING THEM 


Adaptability 

Always study to adapt whatever you have on hand that can be 
used again. It is surprising how many purposes one set of costumes 
can serve. A set of yellow cheesecloth skirts has done service for six 
years, with many trips to the laundry. 

First they were part of a set of firefly costumes. Brown cambric coats 
and brown caps with red eyes completed the costume. : 

Second they were used for the witches at a Hallowe’en party, with 
capes and tall hats added. 

Third they served for a group of French girls, with white waists, blue 
sashes, and French caps. 

Fourth they were used for a group of Spanish girls, with white. 
waists, red or black boleros, red sashes, and red head drapes. 

Fifth English maidens wore bright petticoats underneath, with the 
yellow skirts draped over them, caught up at either side. Twelve inches 
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of yellow sateen the shade of the overskirt made the bodice. White 
waists and round English collars were worn with this. 
Sixth the same set of skirts, with cambric one-inch strips of red, 
blue and green sewed around the bottom, served for Swedish skirts. 
You will find other costumes with slight alterations and additions 
easily adaptable to many uses. 


Paper and Cardboard 

Newspapers. As a foundation for hats and other costume accessories 
which are to be covered with cloth or crépe paper; for ruffles under 
dresses in imitation of hoop skirts; for patterns, and for a rehearsal 
with improvised costumes to try out designs for helmets, hats, and 
ruffs. 

Newspapers can also be used for costumes and properties in Shadow 
Plays. We have used them for a King’s crown, ruffs and robe, as well 
as a Bride’s bouquet. Remember that in costuming for a shadow play, 
the silhouette is what you want. Newspapers serve for improvised cos- 
tumes for charades and pantomimes. A demonstration of what canbe 
done with a newspaper is an excellent means of arousing interest in a 
workshop for costumes and stage sets. 

Wrapping Paper. Gilded wrapping paper we cut into bands for the 
head, to be worn with tunics or draped costumes, and also cut in ap- 
pliqué designs of circles, crescents, and other patterns, sewed or pasted 
on cheesecloth, sateen or other material. Natural color wrapping paper 
we use in Pilgrim costumes, for collars and cuffs, folk caps, collars and 
fichus, and boot tops. We use it also to construct Indian baskets for a 
corn ceremonial; we put designs in bright paper on them, and make 
handles wound in bright paper. Armor and helmets are made of it and 
gilded. 

Paper Sacks. In making Indian baskets, fold down a medium sized 
sack until it is about six inches high, make it round or oblong. Paste 
on designs and make handle. 





BAG Foly BACK 





We make the Dutch or German round caps for men and boys with 
paper sacks. In making bird caps, have the sack large enough to slip 
over the head and to reach down to the neck. Cover the sack with small 
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feathers cut of crépe paper the color of the costume, and sew them on 
so they hang down and cover the sack. Cut holes for eyes, and sew on 
cardboard beak. The Bird Costume is made by covering a jumper with 
feathers of crépe paper sewed on thick, row upon row. 

Pasteboard is used for helmets, shields and breast-plates. These are 
gilded and decorated with designs of crépe paper in the form of crosses 
or stars. It is also used for boxes and cases covered with cloth or paper; 
buckles; gilded or silvered crowns, and other head-gear; as well as for 
symbols, as harp, anchor, and cross. 


Crépe Paper 

We make entire costumes out of crépe paper, such as children’s cos- 
tumes for Hallowe’en, Christmas, May Day and special occasions, and 
for characters such as Flowers, Witches, Butterflies, Brownies, Christ- 
mas Carolers, and others. 

Women’s costumes (English, French, Spanish, and American) should 
be made over cheesecloth slips, nightgowns, bungalow aprons, or plain 
dresses. Crépe paper serves for parts of costumes such as ruffs, ruffles, 
panniers, fichus, and skirts. Gather the paper full and frill out the 
edges for skirts, ruffles, and ruffs. For covering a jumper or hat crown, 
pull the paper out, crumple it up, straighten it out and use. 

Children’s Butterfly costumes we make by covering jumpers, adding 
wings of the paper, and a close cap from which two wire antenne ex- 
tend. 


Caps, hats,—such as an English three-cornered hat,—bonnets, and 
helmets we make of wrapping paper or pasteboard and cover with crépe | 


paper. 

‘The men’s tunics are made over cheesecloth. 

For Plumes, cut six or eight thicknesses of paper with the grain 
lengthwise and sew down the center. Shape the plume. Slash it 
diagonally to the center on either side in fine slashes. Pull layers apart, 
crumple in the hands, and shake out. Sew piece of bonnet wire on under 
side, lengthwise of middle of plume. 

Head Bands. Made of crépe paper, often the same color as the cos- 
tume; used for Indian costumes and for many medieval and symbolic 
costumes for men and women. 

Ruffs. For neck and sleeves of costume of King, Queen, Courtiers, 
Pierrots, old English ladies and gentlemen and others. These are made 
from four layers of white crépe paper, four or five inches wide. and twice 
the length needed, with the grain running crosswise. These are gathered 
through the center, quite full, and of the desired length. Separate the 
layers and frill out the edges of each layer. For ruffs at wrists, gather 
near the top edges instead of the center, and have just four edges. 
Ruffled fronts are made in much the same way, except that only two 
layers of paper are used, one narrower than the other, the narrow one 
being placed on top. Do not gather very full. 

We use crépe paper also for the trains of Queen and Court Ladies, 
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Crépe Paper Ruff 


covers for buttons, designs for appliqué, garlands of flowers. For flower 
garlands sew or string flowers on very narrow strip of green cambric 
two or two and a half yards long; use the same way for flowers pasted 
on branches, for bouquets or stage decorations as garden plants or lattice 
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vines, for flowers for hat trimmings, such as roses and poppies. We use 
it for fruit, as apples and oranges (cotton covered with paper) ; folk 
caps and hats for women or men; folk collars, aprons, fichus; and rib- 
bons for bows or stage decorations. 

Bits of crépe paper put into hot water make good dye. 


Cloth Materials 

Gunny Sack is used in making Indian or Frontiersman costumes, 
poverty costumes, and moccasins. Used for covering leather properties, 
as a leather-covered trunk. 

Cheesecloth, is used for short, plain, or bloused tunics for men or 
women ; for long tunics for men or women; symbolic costumes; drapes; 
capes; sashes; folk skirts; caps; collars; aprons; and fichus. By dyeing 
this cloth, beautiful effects may be secured in shading and designs. 

Unbleached Muslin is well adapted for making tunics for Greek 
athletes; costumes and folk aprons; caps and skirts, the latter trimmed 
with bright strips of cloth or crépe paper. Muslin may be successfully 
dyed to take the place of heavier colored costume material. 

Canton Flannel and Outing are excellent for long capes, robes and 
heavy costumes where velvet would be used. 

Sateen lends itself for use as satin in waistcoats; coats; tunics; capes; 
skirts, and girdles. 

Flowered Material, as cretonne or curtain material is used for 
English and French costumes; for panniers and skirts; it is suggestive 
of brocades, and designs may be cut from it for appliqué. 

Oilcloth. We use this for boot tops, as Spanish or Pioneer. Make 
them like leggings. We also use it for armor and helmets. 

Cambric. Used for Pilgrim and Folk costumes; costumes for jesters, 
also for dominoes. Use dull side out for leather effect. 

Tarlatan and Mosquito Netting. Used for bows and sashes ; for wings 
for fairies and butterflies; for full ruffles and skirts. Where used for 
other draperies, soften by soaking in water until the stiffness is out, 


Footwear 


A period costume is often spoiled by modern shoes. It is important 
to suggest the type of footwear belonging to the costume. 





How to make sandals 
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Soles or insoles purchased at the shoe store or at the ten-cent store 
make good sandals. Use narrow strips of cloth, tape or ribbon the color 
of costume, or contrasting color, for the ties. Make a small loop at the 
heel; a second in front, from side to side just back of the toes, with a 
division for the great toe made by sewing extra piece from loop to 
tip. ‘Tie three-quarters of a yard. of tape to middle of front loop. Bring 
this: crossed around the ankle and through the loop to the front and 
tie. 

For Biblical costumes and many symbolic costumes, the foot should 
be bare; stockings may, however, be worn. Very inexpensive stockings, 
costing from 10 to 20 cents may be used with costumes. Men’s socks, 
in the dark colors, rolled down to ankles, make shoes. For stockings to 
match the symbolic costumes, for dancing or group work, dye one pair 
to match the costume, and wear over another pair. Take narrow strips 
of cloth, tape, or ribbon, 1% yards for each foot. Sew middle of 
length to bottom of foot of stocking, bring it up, cross it around ankles, 
tie, and pin in place. This suggests ballet slippers. For an out-of-door 
performance, wear small insoles between stockings for protection. 


Things to Remember About Materials 


Almost anything can be used somewhere in your plans. Old fabrics, 
lace and other curtains, portiéres, smaller draperies, bits of velvet, silk, 
satin, appliqué, tinsel, bead trimming, sashes, old hat ornaments, such 
as buckles, quills, and plumes, will all prove useful at some time. Save 
bits of cheaper material, such as cretonne, sateen, Canton flannel, crépe 
paper, cheesecloth, and cambric. A beautiful evening gown for an 1870 
scene was made of blue sateen, with rose designs cut from cretonne 
and appliquéd on it. With this was worn a sash, a large bow of black 
mosquito netting, and a hair ornament discarded from a hat. 

Select definite colors. If a color is used, have it strong enough to 
show definite color. Large effects in design and appliqué are needed; 
smaller ones are lost. Large roses cut out of cretonne and sewed on a 
pink sateen evening gown of the French 1770 period made a very at- 
tractive costume. 


HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES 


The Design 

Follow the picture or suggestion which you have, sketch the costume, 
color it roughly with water colors of the tones which you will use. On 
the same card put suggestions of other colors which may be used. If, 
for instance, you are suggesting costumes for an 1860 scene, cut any 


patterns needed, such as a hat, fichu, and other parts of costume. Make 


a model costume, large or small. If small, make it on a scale to show 
just how much goods will be needed for a full-sized costume. Experi- 
ment until you get what you want. 
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The Foundation ; 

To make the foundation for a long, draped, symbolic costume, use a 
cheesecloth slip, made by measuring off 36-inch goods twice the length 
of the costume. Cut opening for the head, sew up the sides, leaving 
armholes; gather up the shoulders, or let them hang straight. The nature 
of the drapery will determine this. 





The plain nightgown is often used for a white foundation and it is 
always worn under the cheesecloth slip. Old nightgowns may be dyed 
for underslips to match costumes, and old sheets for tunics, toga drapes, 
and similar parts of costume. One reddish brown sheet has draped dozens 
of characters, varying from an old prophet to a blacksmith. 

Tunics have a wide range of uses for historical characters, both men 
and women, and for many symbolic characters. The tunic is made in 
the same way as a long slip, It may be long and belted, or it may come 
to the knees or above and be belted and bloused. Sleeves may be added. 

‘Stockings with the feet cut off make good sleeves for tunics. ° 

The Jerkin is made in the same way as the tunic, but it is not so full 
and is shorter, coming just below the hips. It is often slashed up around 
the edge at intervals, and decorated. The sleeveless jerkin is worn over 
a white, long-sleeved shirt. 

A Sheet is used for long or short draperies and tunics. It is often 
used as a toga drape, and may be belted in loosely, giving a long effect. 
It may be divided in the middle crosswise, and tied with a cord about 
the waist, the gathers being distributed evently, and allowed to fall to 
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the knees, giving the short tunic effect. The upper half of the sheet is 
draped over the shoulders, enough of it being left in the back to give 
the cape effect. A bright color may be put in as a lining to the cape and 
used in front from neck to waistline. A band of this color should go 
around the head. Bare feet and sandals complete the costume used in 
representing Truth, Courage, a Knight, and similar characters. 

Foundations for symbolic costumes for dance groups are short slips 
made in the same way as the long slip, about 12 to 16 inches from the 
floor. Make shoulder straps to do away with fullness. Costumes are 
not hemmed. If they are to be dyed in design or shaded, the dyeing is 
sometimes done before the costumes are made, and sometimes afterward, 
according to the amount and kind of work to be done. 

It is best to drape a costume on the person who is to wear it if this 
is possible. Experiment until the lines are good and the whole effect 
seems best to suit the individual and the character he is to portray. 


DRAPERIES 


There are so many ways of draping a costume that one has a great 
deal of freedom in the arrangement of long or short drapes. A few sug- 
gestions may be helpful: 

The Toga Drape, described previously, may have the end back of 
the shoulder long enough to attach at wrist and make the one side drape, 
which is very good for, long symbolic costumes. 





Toga Drape 
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The Long Cape Drape is a piece four yards long (for a tall person) 
laid over the shoulder on either side, so that the ends reach to the floor, 
the back dropping down into a long cape effect. Turn back the edge 
two or three inches all the way, and fasten drape on shoulders. Places 
can be caught on the edge for the hands to slip through. 
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Long Cape Drape 





} 
Wing Drape 
The Wing Drape is made with two and one-half yards caught be- 
tween shoulders and at wrists, or with a loop on each top edge for the 
third finger to slip through. 
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| The Point Drape is made by taking a three-quarter or one-yard 
_ square of goods, and attaching by a corner at shoulders, front, and 

_ back and to the body of costume (four squares). Let the drapes hang 
below the foundation. They form cascades and are very good-looking. 
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DYEING 


The thinnest gauze or cheesecloth is the best material for dyeing and 
for making any of the symbolic costumes. 

It is often impossible to buy the shade you desire, and you may have 
old, faded materials which dye will make new again. Shading and 
design are easily accomplished with dyes. It is helpful to know some- 
thing about mixing colors, though the average dye card will give you 
many suggestions. Experimentation is your best teacher. Remember 
these points in the beginning: 

Primary colors are Red—Blue—Yellow. 

Red and Blue give Purple. 

Red and Yellow give Orange. 

Yellow and Blue give Green. 

Shades in any one color vary with the amount of dye used. 

To dull any color, use a little of the other primary colors, as: To 
dull blue, use a little red and yellow. To dull yellow, use a little blue 
and red. 

Equal amounts of Red, Yellow and Blue make Gray. 
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KINDS OF DYES 


The soap dyes, as Rit and Twink, are very good for light shades. 
Diamond, Putnam, Easy, and Angel dyes are all good. We usually use 
those which the average drug store in the town affords. 

It is not necessary to boil the goods; dip, wring, shake out, and dry. 
It is usually not necessary to iron the material. If goods to be dyed | 
is heavy, wet the goods first, but this is not necessary in dyeing thin | 
goods. 


Tie and Dye 

For scarfs, borders on robes, and striped effects, tie up the pattern 
with heavy cord, wrapping it several times. This protects certain por- | 
tions from the dye. Dip the goods and wring quite dry. Remove the 
cord, and you will have a pattern. For instance: 

For a circle motif, gather up a piece of goods the size you want | 
the circle to be. Tie it securely, wrapping it solid for a quarter to half | 
an inch. At a distance of two inches, repeat the pattern, and continue — 
until the design fits your needs. When you dip the goods, and remove 
the cords, you will have a series of circles. Fowers and other designs | 
can be worked out. Stripes can be tied up, letting the cord cover the 
width of the stripes you desire. Combinations can be made by dyeing — 
the more intensive colors first, then removing the cords, and dipping the | 
parts that were covered in a less intensive dye and one which will not | 
affect the other. Know your primary and secondary colors, and any dye > 
card will give you the combinations you can use. : 
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Tie and dye work, Cloth tied closely with white wrapping cord. 


Shading 

For an intense color, such as red, shade it off to light pink and 
white by dipping a section of the goods into the red, and holding it up 
over the dye pan, running the color into the rest by squeezing and pull- 
ing it down. This is good for scarfs, shaded symbolic costumes, and 
similar effects. 
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_ Hit and Miss 
Suppose this costume is The Wind, and the colors gray and rose. 
Have these two colors prepared. Take up a portion of the goods, dip 
_ into gray and squeeze it dry. Dip the next section in rose and do the 
_ same. Combine until you have irregular masses of the two colors. 
Many very effective schemes may be worked out in this way. 


Twisted 

Twist goods very tightly and dip it in color. Keep twisting it tighter 
as you wring it out. Shake out, and you will have a mottled effect, 
very pretty for scarfs and draperies. 


Knotted 

Tie knots in goods and dip. This is good for symbolic costumes as 
Rain, Wind, Rainbow, Forest Sprites. It gives a variegated effect which 
takes the light very well. 
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COSTUMES AVAILABLE IN LODGES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


All lodges have regalia. Some of this is quite elaborate. Oftentimes 
when large groups are needed in a Festival or Pageant you can invite 
a certain lodge to take part and wear whatever of their regalia may 
be worn in public. For example: 

We needed 500 Indians in a pageant scene—Massasoit and his 
Braves. We asked the Red Men’s Organization to take this part. They 
wore their full regalia, and our 500 Indian Chiefs were costumed with 
no expense whatever. 

Review the assets of your town or countryside, and you will find 
innumerable costumes and accessories quite near at hand. 

‘This chapter may help you to discover ways and means of creating 

_ others inexpensively. 


BOOKS ON COSTUMES 


AMATEUR CostuME Book, by Elizabeth Guptill. Describes over 100 costumes. 
Eidridge Entertainment Co. 75 cents. 
_ Dresses, by Roy Mitchell. Chapter VII in SHAKESPEARE FOR COMMUNITY PLAYERS. 
Includes: Material, Tunics, Hose, Doublets, Jerkins, Smocks, Capes, Cloaks, 
Shoes, Sandals, Armor, Head-dresses, etc. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 
CostuME Book, Tue, by Francis Haire. Describes and illustrates folk costumes 
and gives inexpensive materials. A. S. Barnes and Co. $6.00. 
Costumes, by Claude Merton Wise. Chapter VI in DRaMATICS FOR SCHOOL AND 
Community. Includes: Color, Line, Detail, Description of Costumes, of 
Various Ages and Countries. Materials, Designing and Fashioning. 
¢ D, Appleton & Co. $1.35. 
_ COSTUMES AND SCENERY FoR AMATEURS, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
ie Holt & Co. $2.00. 
_ CosruMinG A Pay, by Elizabeth Grimball and Rhea Wells.—The Century Co. 
.00. 
A tee or CoLonrAL Times, by Alice Morse Earle.——Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(out of print). 
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DENNIson’s Books on Paper Costumes and on the Different Holidays. ‘Denni- | 
son Mfg. Co. 10 cents each. 

Costumes, by Emerson Taylor, in PracricaL Stace DirecTinc——E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00. 

How Tuey Dress CostuME Do.ts, by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Fairbairn Arts Co. 
50 cents. 


INTERPRETIVE CosTUME Desicn, by Rose Netzorg Kerr. 1. Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. 2. The Orient. 3. The Age of Chivalry. 4. America. Fairbairn 
Arts Co. $1.00 per set. 

NATIONAL CosTUMES OF THE SLAVIC PEOPLE, by Margaret Sevain Pratt. The 
Woman’s Press. 75 cents. 

FoLk FEsTIVALS AND THE ForEIGN Community, by Gladys Spicer. References on 

Folk Costumes, with sources of information and a bibliography. The 
Woman’s Press. $1.00. 

Pictures. Get catalogues from: Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass.; Medici Soci- | 
ety of America, 755 Boyleston St., Boston Mass.; The University Prints, 9 | 
Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. These publishers issue inexpensive repro- 
ductions of paintings, frescoes and antiquarian subjects which will be | 
found very helpful in working up historical scenes, tableaux and set- | 
tings. 

SHAKESPEAREAN COSTUME PLATES, for As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Taming 
of the Shrew, Merry Wives of Windsor, Merchant of Venice, Cymbeline, | 
Hamlet, and Richard I1I—Samuel French. Per set $1.00. | 

STAGE CosTUMING, by Agnes Brooks Young. How to cut, sew, dye and wear — 
stage costumes.—The Macmillan Co. $2.50. | 

STAGE CosTUME, by Cyril Bowen. Practical hints and pattern for making | 
hats, boots, sword belts and other articles of costume—Samuel French. | 
50 cents. 

















WHERE TO GET MATERIALS 


All ordinary materials purchase in your town. You can usually get 
a rate on bolts of cloth. 
Leather: These firms will quote you prices on leather: Grayton & 
Knight, Wooster, Mass. Osborne Brothers, 223 Jackson Blvd., Chi- | 
cago, Ill. W. A. Hall Co., 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Masks: may be purchased from Eldridge Entertainment Co. Franklin, 
Ohio. 30 cents each. 


WHERE TO PURCHASE COSTUMES 


Ready-made costumes and masks for Plays, Masquerades and En- 
tertainments may be ordered from Eldridge Entertainment Co. Not 
rented, but purchased for $3.00 each. Their catalogue lists costumes for 
children and for men and women, which can be purchased for this 
price. 


WHERE TO RENT COSTUMES 


Brooks Uniform Company, 143 West 47th St., New York City. 
Charles Chrisdie & Co., 41 West 47th St., New York City. 
Chicago Costume Works, 116 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Eaves Costume Company, 110 West 46th St., New York City. 


COSTUMES AND COSTUMING 


Miller-T heatrical Costumer, 236 Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lams Costume Emporium, 318 West 46th St. New York City, 
Fritz Schoultz & Co., 58 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL. 

Pichler & Co., Inc., 511 Third Ave., New York City. 

Van Horn’s Costume Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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These firms will give you prices on rental of costumes, wigs, etc. 
‘Tams Costume Emporium will make up costumes for rental on order. 





Chapter Twenty-one 


ON PRODUCING THE PLAY 
LIGHTING 


Community playing is not a casual frivolity. It is the most direct and | 


natural means of getting in touch with the arts. The love of creative 
work is its motive power, the zest of united effort is the building force, 
and its end is the interpretation of life in terms of beauty—Roy Mitchell 
in Shakespeare for Community Players. 


color and atmosphere for our scenes, but we very often need to 
create ways and means for getting our lighting equipment. 

Remembering that in lighting any play we must consider not only 
possible lighting, but lighting in relation to the play, the actors and 
the setting, let us consider a few facts about color. 

There are certain symbolisms in color which have come down to us 
through history and which have guided us in costuming. For instance: 

Red has been the color of martyrdom—and now we often use shades 
of red in lighting tragic scenes. 

Purple has meant royalty and dignity—if we want to keep these 
colors in costumes, we use either blue or rose (purple is made of 
blue and red) lights to emphasize this beauty of color. 

Gold has usually meant glory and power—so we may light up a 
scene with this theme with lovely amber or straw to amber lighting. 

Green symbolism has meant contemplation, immortality, and also 
nature—a soft green light would help such a scene. 

White has meant purity and innocence—we often use white light 
with a scene of this theme. 

Just as gray suggests sadness, poverty or tribulation, so we often 
create a soft dull light for such a scene. 

What color medium we use of course depends upon the‘colors on 
the stage. Just as bright colors in costumes suggest youth and activity, 
so harmonious colors in the lighting help such a theme. 

When I first began to study lighting, I took an ordinary flashlight, 
samples of colored gelatin and samples of material for backgrounds and 
for costumes, and experimented with them. This is a very inexpen- 
sive way to study the effect of lights on colors as you begin your 
experimenting. 

These facts will help you in the beginning: 
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IGHTING gives us a chance to create. Not only do we create 
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The yellow colors from straw to amber give the most light. 

Green gives quite a bit of light, but reds and blues give very little. 

Magenta is the best color to give a firelight glow, and deep amber 
to suggest a flame color. 

The magenta shades we use for sunrise and sometimes the light 
violet colors. 

For sunset, from amber through magenta shades. 

Blue or light green give us moonlight effects, and darker green 
shades are good for mystery. 

We use color in this symbolic way and we also use it in a purely 
decorative way. 

Again, we think of colors in costumes and in lighting as warm and 
cold colors. 

Reds, yellows, and oranges are warm colors; blues, greens, and 
violets are cold colors. We try to balance up our colors in back- 
grounds and costumes. If the costumes are bright and distinctive, then 
our background had better be softer and of the cooler colors, so that 
one will not kill the other. 

Many times we just know that such and such colors should not be 
together, and we feel the need of another note of color in the group. 
We cannot always explain why, but these feelings for color are usually 
very good guides. 


HOW WE HAVE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR VERY 
LITTLE EXPENSE 


One of my first experiences with lighting was at a church entertain- 
ment. We had a series of Tableaux for a Christmas program and no 
way of lighting them, or no money to get lights. 

I asked the man in the tinshop for some help, and he built us two 
tin boxes about 12 inches square, slightly flaring at the edges. He 
turned the edges to make a groove top and bottom and inserted a 
socket in the bottom of each. He put a handle on each, ventilation 
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holes, and a tin rest, so we could set the lights on supports or hang 
them. These light boxes cost us 75 cents each. 





We asked an electrician friend to tell us about the current, direct 
or alternating, and about how large a bulb we could use. He said that 
we could use a 500 watt light in each. Always ask the electrician to 
guide you in planning any lighting equipment. 

We borrowed two bulbs which we were to replace if damaged. 
We bought two sheets of gelatin paper, one amber and one magenta, for 
20 cents each. We cut pieces the size of our tin box opening, framed 
these in heavy cardboard so that they would slide in the grooves on the 
boxes. We made two of each color. 

The electrician used wire which was available at the church and 
connected our lights. 

We placed one of these flood lights at either side of the stage so 
that the light fell on the tableaux. With our gelatins, we could have 
amber or rose or one of each in combination. The house lights were 
out, and the effects were both artistic and beautiful. 

If you haven’t a tinshop near, use a coffee can or a small tin pail 
in place of tin boxes. 

Since then I have had many wonderful switchboards from which 
to plan my lighting, but it is always more interesting to see what you 
can do with small expense. 

We have made cluster lights, using boxes 20 x 15 x 8 inches, painted 
on the inside with aluminum paint or white reflecting paint. Six sockets 
are wired on each side. The whole is mounted on a movable standard. 
Again the electrician guides you in the matter of number and power of 
bulbs to be used. 

For outdoor lighting, I have used dishpans with sockets placed in 
the bottom, and each carrying a 1000 watt light. These have been 
across the front, tipped at the right angle. Others have been mounted 
on posts at the corners. 
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I have used automobile headlights when there was no money for 
outdoor lighting. 

Gelatin sheets may be obtained from any lighting equipment com- 
pany for 20 cents a sheet. A book of gelatin samples may be obtained 
from The Chicago Lighting Company or The Display Stage Lighting 
Company, whose addresses are given below. These samples are num- 
bered, and you order by numbers. 


If You Have $10.00 to Spend 
You could build two of the tin-box lights and pay for cord and 
bulbs and give a little to the electrical man. 
If You Have $50.00 to Spend 


I would advise a combination flood light such as the Display Stage 
Lighting Company sells for $27.50—it combines in one hood, a large 
flood light with a secondary circuit of small wattage lamps, which can 
be used either independently or together. 

The other $22.50 would give you some home-made equipment which 
your electrician could suggest to you. 


If You Have $100.00 to Spend 


I would advise two of the combination flood lights at 


a eee ee ee eae ceo $55.00 
and one standard nitrogen spot light ...........-.eeeeeeees 35.00 
$90.00 


Your gelatin sheets and paying for a little help from the electrician 
would use the rest. 


WHERE TO GET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Stage Lighting Company, 112 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Display Stage Lighting Company, 334 West 44th Street, New York 


ity. 

Kliegel Brothers, 321 West 50th Street, New York City. 

Pevear Color Specialty Company, 71 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 

New York Calcium Light Company, 449 West 53rd Street, New 
York City. 


BOOKS ON LIGHTING 


There are chapters on Lighting in each of the books on Production 
listed in the last Bibliography in this chapter. In addition to these: 


Licutinc Circuirs AND SwitcHes, by Terrell Croft. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


$3.00. ; 
Licht AND SHADE AND THEIR AppricaTion, by M. Luckiesch——D. Van Nostrand 


& Co. $3.00. 
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Stace LicHTING, by A. S. Powell and Theodore Fuchs.——Edison Lamp W orks 
of General Electric Co., Harrison N. J. (Free.) 
Srace LicHTING, by Theodore Fuchs———Drama Book Shop. $10.00. 





STAGE SETS f 


| 


The Green Screens which we use to supplement the trees and shrub- 
bery for an outdoor production are described in Chapter Fifteen under | 
Arbor Day. 


HOME-MADE SCENERY 


The Indoor Production may be given with: 

1. No scenery at all but the walls. | 

2. Scenery which costs only the labor of bringing branches and | 
setting them up. 

3. Screens borrowed from church, library, or homes, or with screens 
which you make to be used for stage equipment. 

4. The Arras Stage with draperies which can be hung very easily 
and removed when necessary. | 

Let us consider these suggestions and leave the more difficult sets — 
to be described by other authors whose works will be cited at the end 
of this chapter. 





1. No scenery at all but the walls. 

We have given very artistic plays in homes, churches, community 
centers, club rooms, hotels, and schools where the walls, and perhaps 
some pillars, were used as they were, with stone benches, ferns, paper _ 
flowers tied on branches and stuck in small tubs, and properties which | 
could be borrowed, as furniture, pictures, etc. 

A suggestion of the atmosphere of the play is all that we need. | 
I remember that such a setting needed to be changed quickly to represent 
a warden’s office in prison. Flowers and pictures were eliminated. 
A plain desk and plain chairs replaced the furniture used in the other 
scene. Two ordinary brown three-sectioned screens were placed at 
either side to make entrances and to hide a part of the pillars which 
lent grandeur to the other scene. 

The characters did their parts so well that we easily saw the 
warden’s office. 

Again, we needed a veranda before a beautiful home. We chose a 
space with a good looking door at the middle back, and with shub- 
bery set in green tubs, and trees which we built by setting branches 
in tubs; we partially closed in a space which made our veranda, and 
gave an artistic setting as well. 


2. Scenery which costs only the labor of bringing branches 
and setting them up. 
We have used this many times. In one old hall was a small stage 
at one end, with dingy looking walls. We stretched wire close against 
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the wall, one length about two feet from the floor, and another length 
about five or six feet high. It was Spring, and the trees on several 
streets had been trimmed. With these branches, and a few from the 
woods, we filled the wall space, sticking the branches behind the wires 
to keep them in place. 

The side screens for entrances we made by covering some old screens 
and letting the branches extend high up above the screens. 

This play was The Romancers. The scene was laid in a garden, 
and we needed a wall near center. This was made from three or four 
wooden boxes covered with green. 


3. Screens borrowed or made for stage equipment. 

For our children’s plays we made a set of screens following the di- 
rections given by Maurice Jagendorf in One-dct Plays for Young Folks 
(obtained from Samuel French). 

These are frames about 2x5 feet, and in sections of two or three 
put together with hinges. They make the framework for the screens. 

Use compo board panels, fitted into these frames and painted to 
suggest the scenes. Both sides may be used, and by making them only 
five feet high, they are in better proportion to the small actors. 

In making a set of screens for grown-up plays, we make a set of 
flats, as they are called. A flat is 12 feet high, and the standard width 
is 5 feet 9 inches, but sometimes they are made only 4 feet wide. The 
framework is made from strips of pine 7 > 234 inches, costing three 
cents a foot at a lumber mill. The frame is nailed together. It is rein- 
forced by two horizontal supports. The corners: are secured with 
three-ply corner boards called cleats held in place with 14-inch nails. 

These frames are covered with canvas or unbleached muslin stretched 
tightly, and tacked a half inch from the inner side of the frame. The 
other edge is pasted down, and extra cloth removed. The unbleached 
muslin needs to be sized to give it body. Take dry or flake glue (bought 
by the pound) and melt it in a double boiler. When hot, add whiting 
which has been dissolved in water. One pound of melted glue to a gal- 
lon of water is about right. This mixture needs to be cooked until of 
a creamy consistency. When this has been applied, and is dry, the 
flats are ready to paint. 

They will last a long time, and can be painted over and over again, 
as you need different sets. These screens will fit into many of your 
plans, and are inexpensive to make. 


4. The Arras Stage 

This setting consists of draperies hung on heavy wires or on iron 
piping curved to fit the back of the stage, or fitted to the stage with 
square corners. 

The draperies hook over this framing. ‘The lengths are often not 
sewed together but overlapped. This gives many entrances to the 
stage. These draperies may be made of gunny sacking, called Hessian 
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| 
cloth; burlap; muslin; sateen; Canton flannel, or of very expensive | 


materials like velours. : 
One of the best ones I have ever seen was made of outing flannel 
dyed a soft gray blue. It has the appearance of a velvet curtain. An- 


other one which took the light very well was made of muslin, dyed a | 
soft brown and not pressed, but left with the wrinkles in it. There | 
are several books which describe these draperies in more detail. One is | 
Roy Mitchell’s Shakespeare for Community Players, published by E. P. | 
Dutton & Co., and Community Drama, published by The Century Co. | 





5. The Cyclorama 

This is the tinted background for the stage and is made of plaster 
or canvas. It may be replaced by the draperies suggested; when dis- 
tance is needed, the curtains can be separated and a drop of muslin 
or two layers of cheesecloth hung in the back. With this, use the blue 
lights for distance, or the rose and amber for sunrise. 

If you need a garden, make a trellis, and cover it with garlands of 
flowers, and set it against this background. 

In the books on Production, you will find valuable help in working 
out further plans for sets. 


SCENIC STUDIOS 


Scenery can be rented or purchased from the following: David 
Gaither, 428 Eleventh Ave., New York City; Lee Lash, 1476 Broad- 
way, New York City; Robert H. Laws Studios, 502 West 38th Street, 
New York City; Novelty Scenic Studios, 220 West 46th Street, New 
York City; Theodore Kahn, 155 West 29th Street, New York City. 

French’s Paper Scenery can be purchased from Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City. 
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BOOKS ON SCENERY 


Those listed on Production have chapters on Stage Sets. 

THe ScHooL THEATRE, by Roy Mtichell. Brentano’s. $1.75. 

SCENIC PAINTING, AND BULLETIN ArT, by Frank H. Atkinson.——Frederick 
J. V. Drake and Co. : : 








MAKE-UP 
THE MAGIC OF MAKE-UP 


Make-up is the magic which changes us from what we are to what 
we are to be in the play, program, festival, or what not. It is the 
finishing touch which seems to give us the confidence and assurance 
that we are ready for our parts. 

In presenting schoolroom programs, we seldom use make-up. 

For plays, stunts, dancing groups, pageant scenes, etc., we need some 
make-up, dependent, of course, on the amount and kind of lights we 
shall use, and upon the characters. In outdoor daytime performances 
portrayed, we just emphasize the natural color a bit in cheeks, lips and 
eyebrows, unless we have historical characters to depict, in which case 
we need suggestion of wigs and probably some mustaches and beards. 

Indian wigs for the men, we make by unraveling hemp rope and dye- 
ing it black. The foundation is the top of a black stocking, tied and 
made into a tight cap. The rope is sewed on this, and hangs straight. 

For the women and girls, we use the stocking top as a foundation 
and sew onto either side cloth braids tied with bright colors. The head- 
band covers the edge of cap. 

Colonial wigs we make over white stocking top foundations, using 
cotton sewed on and tied at the back with a small black ribbon, or we 
use crépe hair which you can buy by the yard at any costumer’s, or 


at the notion department in a large store. We unbraid this, dampen 


it a bit, and make the wig by combing it out, cutting lengths, and 
sewing them in place. 

The crépe hair we also use for mustaches and beards. It comes in 
gray, white, brown, and black, and costs about 35 cents a yard. Very 
little of it is needed. People usually use too much. The books on 
make-up tell you of various ways to use it. Your own experimenting will 
show you which is best fer your characters. 

I use two tiny pieces for a mustache, leaving a fine line space at 
the center. Paint the surface with spirit gum. A small bottle of this 
lasts a long time. Let it get almost dry and then paste the hair in 
place. Trim it to shape. 

For a goatee and sideburns, pull out and shape small pieces and paste 
them in place with spirit gum. 

For heards use about four lengths, two on each side, and trim to 
shape. For bushy eyebrows, paste bits over the eyebrows. 
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Sometimes for characters who do not remove hats or bonnets we 
sew bits of the crépe hair inside, and this gives the proper effect. 

If we have Indians, Spaniards, and Orientals, to make up outdoors, 
we use the grease paint in the tones needed, or we can use Indian and 
Oriental powder and give a good suggestion of the complexions. 


WHEN SPOTS AND FLOODS ARE USED 


When artificial lights are used, we need more make-up to overcome 
the white lights. We say that there are two kinds of make-up—Straight 
and Character. Straight make-up is just ordinary make-up without 
portraying age and special characteristics not natural to the performer 
taking the part. You need to try out your lights on the players and 
see how much make-up you will need to have them look natural under 
the glare of the lights. You need just that amount of rouge, well blended, 
eyebrow pencil, and lip stick. Use lip stick through the middle section 
of lips, not toward sides. 

‘The Character make-up is not so easy, but again you can experiment 
and gain much valuable experience. 

It is good to have a Make-up Scrap Book in which you have saved 
pictures of types which you have come across in newspapers, theater 
programs, magazines, etc. Study the lines in these pictures, and the 
character portrayed. Study the faces you see on the streets, in the sub- 
way, everywhere. Read characteristics through the lines you see. 

In character make-up we usually use grease paint for the foundation; 
light or a darker shade, dependent upon age and health and race of 
character. Use cold cream and wipe it off before using the grease paint, 
which is put on evenly to look like the natural complexion. Do not 
use too much. What you do next depends upon the character. If it is 
an old person, omit the red lips and cheeks. If there are lines to be 
made, use the gray liner, following the lines suggested by your sub- 
ject’s face. Have him smile, frown, etc., and emphasize these lines— 
then blend them with your fingers or a stomp. 

If you put a white line on each side of the dark ones, this will make 
the furrows look deeper. 

If the person needs to have some of his teeth out, cover them up 
with black wax (10 cents a cake). Dry the teeth before using the 
wax. 

Hollow cheeks are made by blending gray paint under cheek bones 
and toward ears. The neck appears thin and bony with gray paint treat- 
ment. Graying the eyelids sometimes helps the age make-up. 

For the blush of youth, keep the rouge high, and blended toward 
the sides. For older ones, bring it lower. Penciling eyelids in black just 
above the upper eyelashes emphasizes their beauty. 


Make-up is something which can always be studied and improved 
upon. 
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In the bibliography, you will find some of the best references for 
further knowledge on this subject. 


THE MAKE-UP BOX 


A very little make-up in your make-up box goes a long way. There 
is a box containing eight small sticks of grease paint which can be 
purchased from Samuel French for 75 cents. I have used this with 
several little gray paper blenders (stomps) which you buy at any art 
store. 

These little blenders, which are paper, I use with the black grease 
paint for eyebrow penciling or for any other black lining. Another 
blender I use with gray grease paint for gray lines. This box, with a 
lipstick, I have used to make up many groups. However, if you can 
spend a little more, you might purchase these supplies: 

Assorted Grease Paints No. 2 

Containing 3 sticks of grease paint, and 6 lining colors .... $1.00 





Peat FACE DOWEL 2 aio ook pe Sena igs ae A we oa i eee 50 
Peben dacian face powder . ole. oe be cee eee ees .50 
Soiteourn with brush s4ci00k al ah ae Se 35 
See OURO yee ED eb eS A .50 
oe ae os he EM ae ee 25 
MA iss eS os 8 gh s a Calg ee Hea es 25 
ire DENCE. Fas Ee a bes ee Pa 20 
(These can be obtained from Samuel French.) 
Oe Var Chee AIT —— DICK ee ee ne cee ve en 25 
ee Eo eee 5 we Gr tae vee eee 25 
ete ge oe brit as oe ei wale ow SS 25 
er PAY Oe one. oh ee See ee ee ee oe 25 
Bee ee US ee Ee eo eee om peek se Vale ys es 20 
$4.75 


(The crépe hair can be purchased from T. S. Denison & Co.) 
WHERE TO PURCHASE MAKE-UP MATERIALS 


Frencu’s Make-Up 


Assorted Paints No. 1 contains 8 sticks of grease paint ...... $ .75 

Assorted Paints No. 2 contains 3 sticks of greast paint and 6 
Pe ae one a ak aes ie CO ys diesen wine eos 1.00 

Dieior ere Bow 2. eee ee i ns Cee es 7.50 


Send to Samuel French for catalogue and price list. 
BAKER’S QUALITY SUPPLIES 
The Little Giant Make-Up Kit. A small actor’s make-up box $5.00 
The Actor's Complete Make-Up Bow .. 1.0 cc cece ese ceeees 7.50 
Send to Walter H. Baker & Co. for catalogue and price list. 
Make-Up MATERIALS 
Actor's Make-Up Box for Gentlemen ......-0eeeeeecceens $6.00 
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Actor’s Make-Up Box for Ladies ............ Laie eee ...-$6.00 
Send to Dramatic Publishing Co. for catalogue and price list. 

Grease Paints; per stick 2 ie ere e's LeR were ais Sree igen -30 
MakeUp Box. si. oo ne eee UT Catan Se ght Cneie 8.50 


Send to T. S. Denison & Co. for catalogue and price list. 
EpripGE ENTERTAINMENT Co. 

Send for catalogue and price list on make-up material. 

All Make-Up Material can be purchased at many Drug Stores. The 
Stein materials are very good. Make-up materials can be purchased 
from pratically all costumers. 

Wigs, Beards, Mustaches, and Crépe Hair for making them, may 
be purchased from: Dramatic Publishing Co., 543 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill.; Walter H. Baker Co., 41 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ; 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Eldridge 
Entertainment Co., Franklin, Ohio. Also 922 So. Ogden St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BOOKS ON MAKE-UP 


ArT oF MAKE-UP, THE, by Helena Chalmers. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

ART OF THEATRICAL Make-Up, THE, by Cavendish Morton. The Macmillan 
Co. 

HacemMan’s Make-Up Book. Complete treatise on the art of making-up. 
Dramatic Publishing Co. 50 cents. 

How To Make-Up, by S. J. Adair Fitz Gerald. Contains chapters on: The 
Origin of Cosmetics, The Gentle Art of Make-Up, Grease Paints and their 
Use, Lines of Business, How to Make-Up, Nationalities, The Hair, Mus- 
tache, Beard, Hands, Arms, Mouth, Teeth, etc. With notes by Beerbohm 
Tree and others. Samuel French. 75 cents. 

Make-Up, by Claude Merton Wise. Chapter XI in DRAMATICS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CoMMUNITY. D.. Appleton & Co. $3.15. 

Make-Up, by Roy Mitchell. Chapter IX in SHAKESPEARE FoR COMMUNITY PLAY- 
ERS. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

Note on Make-Up, A, by Barrett H. Clark. Chapter XI in How To Propuce 
AMATEUR PLAYs.——Samuel French. $2.00. 




















Books on the Theatre and Production 


CHILDREN’s THEATERS AND Puays, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Book Shop. $3.50. 

Community DRAMA. Compiled by the Playground & Recreation Association 
of America. The Century Co. $2.00. 

DRAMATICS FOR SCHOOL AND CoMMUNITY, by Claude Merton Wise. D, Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.00. ‘ 

ge TO PRoDUCE AMATEUR PLays, by Barrett H. Clark—Samuel French. 
2.00. 

How To Propucg CHILprEN’s Piays, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 
Holt & Co. 

Sea THE LitTLE THEATER Pay, by Oliver Hinsdell. 
7.00. : 

PRACTICAL STAGE DiRECTING FoR AMATEURS, by Emerson Taylor. Some parts 
of this are very good——E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Ge IN LiTTLE THeEarTers, by Clarence Stratton. 
2.90, 


‘Drama 
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Samuel French. 





Samuel French. — 
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ScHooL THEATER, THE, by Roy Mitchell. Drama Book Shop. $1.75. 

oe FOR COMMUNITY PLAYERS, by Roy Mitchell. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50. 

STAGING THE PLAY, by Harry W. Osborne. Samuel French. 75 cents. 

STORY OF THE THEATER, THE, by Glen Hughes. A short history of Theatrical 
Art, from its beginnings to the present day——Samuel French. $5.20. 

















Appendix 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF PLAYS 


A WORD ABOUT PANTOMIME 


In early times, Pantomime was the name of a class of performances 
in which mimicking by gesture was the important element. Today, we 
think of pantomime as a scene or a play in which there is no spoken 
word. The moving-picture stories are good illustrations of pantomime. 

In the pantomimes so popular in England in the seventeenth century 
and later, the actors always represented conventional characters and 
names. There was always a Harlequin or clown; an amiable but stupid 
father, Pantaloon, a sprightly daughter, Columbine, and so on. The 
performance was interspersed with dancing, music, and acrobatic acts. 

‘Today, we often pantomime a story, with or without a reader. We 
have dance-plays, each of which tell a story. 

We act out scenes in history, scenes in everyday life; sometimes we 
make them into shadow plays. 

We enact the History of a City, State or Nation largely in panto- 
mime, with a Prologuer and call it a Festival or Pageant. We act out 
Songs, Words, Seasons. We enact many Ceremonies and Ceremonials.. 
Pantomime is a universal means of expression, and dates back to 
earliest history. 

There are times when we want ready-made pantomimes. This list 
is varied to suit almost any occasion: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
ON 
PRODUCTION RIGHTS AND PERMISSIONS 


No royalty need be paid for performing any of the plays, pageants, 
masques, entertainments, etc., given in this book except where spe- 
cially noted. In every case where royalty is required the exact amount 
is stated, or the producers are referred to the publisher or author’s 
agent for the required permission and fee. 

As in some cases no performance may be given unless express per- 
mission is obtained from the publisher acting as the author’s repre- 
sentative, intending producers are especially cautioned—when special 
requirements and forms of permission are given for the right to per- 
Ey secure this information and permission before giving the 
play. 

‘The royalty to be paid to the publisher unless otherwise stated. 
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I. PANTOMIMES 


Anp THE Lamp WENT Out, by Jessie Palmer Pierce. A screamingly funny 
pantomime. As the reader proceeds, the characters act the story. A con- 
tinuous stream of ludicrous surprises. 2 men, 2 women, and reader. Good 
stunt, Means & McLean. 37 cents. 

BASHFUL Lovers, THE, by Alice Judd. The reader and six actors. A good stunt. 
Plays 10 minutes. Makes a good shadow play, also. Eldridge Enter- 
tainment Co. 25 cents. 

Blind Man, The, by Martin Flavin. Chinese Costumes. Plays 20 minutes. A 
very picturesque and dramatic pantomime. Very powerful. In Brains AND 

- OTHER OneE-Act PLays——Samuel French. $1.60. (Royaliy $10.00.) 

e CaT Fear, by Marion Norris Gleason. A fanciful Japanese comedy in pan- 
tomime with music. 2 women, 2 men, and dancing maidens. Good as a 
curtain raiser. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Country Romance, A, by Blanche T. Ely. An impromptu dramatization of a 
reading. Actors not supposed to act until called upon. 16 characters and a 
reader. A good stunt for school, lodge, church, anywhere. Eldridge 
Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

CurRIsTMAS TREASURE Book, by Someple. A splendid collection of holiday ideas. 

Means & McLean. g2 cents. 

Dott SHop, THE, by Elizabeth Little Champion. 2 acts. The Fairy brings the 
dolls in the shop to life. Mother Goose songs are introduced. Small chil- 
dren. Means & McLean. 27 cents. 

EncHantep Urn, Tue, by Hazel MacKaye. 3 principal characters and 10 
Nymphs of the Urn. Plays 45 minutes. Scene, the courtyard of a Grecian 





























home. A beautiful story told in pantomime. The Woman's Press, 50 
cents. (Royaity $5.00.) 
Four Humorous Pantomimes, by Edna Geister. In IcE BreaKkers.——The 


Women’s Press. $1.35. 

FasHion Review. Down PetTTicoaAT LANE, by Helen Durham. 19 or more 
characters. 2 parts. All the ladies of fashion, from Pocahontas to the 
present, pass in review. Pantomime with song. The Woman’s Press. 
s0 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

FickLE ProFessor, by Alice Gay Judd. The romance of a Professor, an empty- 
headed Freshman, and an erudite Junior. Plays ro minutes. A good stunt. 

Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

Leap, Kinpiy Licut, by May Dixie. The hymn pantomimed. One or many char- 
acters. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 25 cents. 

Lirerary RomMAncE, A, by Mabel Browne. A ludicrous pantomime for literary 
clubs or classes. A reader tells the story. 3 men, 2 women. Characters Mr. 
and Mrs. Current Literature, Mr. Old Classics, and Mr. Up-To-Date 
Fiction. Plays 15 minutes. A good stunt. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 
25 cents. 

My Faira Looxs Up To THEE. 1 or more children or adults. 10 minutes.—— 
Eldridge Entertainment Co. 50 cents. 

Oxp Home Sonc PANTomMIMEs, by Ethel May Eldridge. Includes: Nancy Lee, 
Watch on the Rhine, Marseillaise Hymn, Nellie Gray, Were Tenting To- 
night, Juanita, Sweet and Low, Comin’ Through the Rye, The Star-Spangled 
Banner, America, Bonnie Doon, My Old Kentucky Home, and others. 
Eldridge Entertainment Co. 40 cents. 

PANTOMIMES FOR THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE, by Moritz Jagendorf. Contains: 
The Gnomes? Workshop, Gilone and Gillette, Pierrot and Columbine on 
Little West Jones Street, and Dick Whittington. Samuel French. $3.50. 

Rameses Dreams, by Marion Norris Gleason, and Harold Gleason. 4 prin- 
cipal characters; Egyptians, Soldiers, Dancing girls, Courtiers and figures 
of the frieze. Setting, interior of the Tomb of Rameses. The Woman's 
Press. 50 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 
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SEVEN GIFTs, by Stuart Walker. A Christmas pantomime of unusual beauty. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America. 25 cents. 

Two GrrEK PanTomimes, witH Dances. Arranged by Mari Ruef Hofer. 
With historic notes, music and dances. A Greek Frieze, adapted to Ancient 
Greek Music, and Daphne and Apollo, adapted to the carnival music of 
Tschaiowsky. Clayton F. Summy Co. 50 cents. 

WorsHir IN PANTOMIME, AND PaGEANT, by Josephine B. Sherman. Includes: 
A Tableau with reading, for Memorial Day, Moses the Babe, The Babe 
in the Manger, Who Is My Neighbor?, A Toast to Mothers, Faithful- 
ness, The Ten Virgins, The Testing of Abraham, Ruth and Naomi, and 
others. Eldridge Entertainment Co. 50 cents. 

THREE PanToMIMEs. The Fortune Teller. A charming pantomime of a gypsy 
boy and a prim little girl who make love in a garden. The Awakening 
of Spring. 10 characters. More dances may be added, and Celestial Love. 
7 characters. A ‘Tragic-comic pantomime, featuring the property man, 
which is characteristic of all Chinese Drama-+ The Woman’s Press. 50 
cents. 














II. PLAYS FOR COLLEGES 
One-Act Plays 


Indian Summer, by Meilhac and Halevy. Comedy. English version by Barrett 
H. Clark. 2 men, 2 women, 1 interior. Modern costumes. Plays 30 minutes. 
One of the brightest and most popular dramas of the last century. In 
Wor.p’s BEsT PLAys SERIES. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Charming Leander, by Theodore de Bauville. Comedy. English version by 
Barrett H. Clark. 2 men, 1 woman. A garden scene. Plays 3a minutes. 
18th centuty costumes. In WorLp’s Best PLays SERIEs. Samuel French. 
35 cents. 

ELopers, THE, by Paul Merion. Farce. t man, 2 women, 1 interior. Modern 
costumes. Plays 20 minutes. In order to avoid a distasteful marriage, a 
young girl who has been locked in her room is married to her suitor over 
the telephone. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Green Coat, The, by Alfred de Musset and Emile Augier. Comedy. Translated 
by Barrett H. Clark. 3 men, 1 woman, 1 interior. Plays 30 minutes. A 
delightfully comic character sketch of the life of Bohemian artists in 
Paris. In Wor.p’s Best PLays SERIES. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Little Sheperdess, The, by Andre Rivoire. A Poetic Comedy. 1 man, 2 women. 
A garden scene. Plays 30 minutes. Shepherd’s costumes. A charming pas- 
toral sketch. In Wor p’s Best PLAys SERIES. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

PIERROT OF THE MINUET, THE, by Earnest Dawson. A Poetic Fantasy. 1 man, 
I woman, 1 exterior (garden). Plays 40 minutes. Exquisite poetic play for 
2 people. Suited for out-of-door production. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Rosalie, by Max Maurey. Comedy. Translated by Barrett H. Clark. 1 man, 2 
women, 1 interior. Modern costumes. Plays 15 minutes. A typical, bright, 
modern French curtain raiser. In Wortp’s Best PLAys SERIES. Samuel 
French. 35 cents. 4 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, by A. C. Wallace. A Japanese Play. 2 men, 2 women. 
Costumes modern and Japanese. An attractive Japanese love story 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Last of the Lowries, The, by Paul Green. A Drama. 1 man, 3 women. Interior. 
Mountaineer costumes. Plays 30 minutes. One of the Carolina Folk Plays. 
A dramatic presentation of the last chapters in a famous historical feud, 
o oe Fok PLAys, 18T SERIES——Samuel French. $2.00. (Royalty 
5.00. 

Masks and Men, by Sarah Humason. 18 men, 1 woman. Interior. 18th century 
costumes. Plays 50 minutes. A clever little incident of intrigue and ad- 
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piesa In Vassar SERIES OF PLAYS——Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty 

5.00, 

MATTER oF CHoIcE, A, by W. J. Farma. Comedy. 2 men, 5 women. Interior. 
Modern costumes. Plays 35 minutes. This brilliant domestic comedy was 
originally produced by the Wisconsin University Players. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

RETURN OF ALCEsTIs, THE, by Lawrence Housman. A sequel to the Greek play. 
_A strong and beautiful drama. Greek in spirit and style. 12 to 15 men, 
I5 to 20 women. Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Shepherd’s Bundle, The, by Grace James. Pastoral Play. 4 men, 4 women. 
Exterior. Fantastic costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A brilliantly written poetic 
fantasy founded on a fable of La Fontaine. In GarpEN PLays. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Square Pegs, by Clifford Bax. A Rhymed Fantasy. 2 women. Exterior. Plays 20 
minutes. A dainty and delicate satire. In PLAys IN MINIATURE. W alter 
H. Baker Co. 75 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Youth Must Be Served, by Harriet Ford. Comedy. 3 men, 2 women. Interior. 
Modern costumes. An appealing comedy of modern New England life. In 
One-Act PLAYs FOR STAGE AND STUDY, 3RD SERIES. Samuel French. 
$3.15. (Royalty $5.00.) 


Aria Da Capo, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 4 men, 1 woman. Easy to stage. 
An intensely effective and artistic play. Walter H. Baker Co. 50 cents. 
(Reyalty $75.00.) 

Cat Boat, The, by Percy MacKaye. Fantasy, 2 men, 1 woman, and one Voice. 
Interior. Modern rural costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A richly woven fabric 
of folk drama and poetry. In YANKEE FANTASIES———Samuel French. $1.50. 
(Royalty $10.00.) 

Everysopy’s Hussanp, by Gilbert Cannan. 1 man, 5 women. Interior. Modern 
costumes. Plays 30 minutes. A brilliant satire for rather advanced ama- 
teurs, Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

FORTUNE IN MeEn’s Eyes, by Josephine Preston Peabody. Poetic Drama. 8 men, 
2 women. Interior. Costumes Elizabethan. Plays 1 hour. A charming play 
written with great distinction. It concerns Shakespeare and Mary Pytton. 

Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Jane, Jean and John, by Alfred Kreymborg. A 3-scene triangle in one act. 
3 men, 1 woman. Modern costumes. Interior. A delightful poetic fantasy 
by the author of Lima Beans. In ONE-AcT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY, 3RD 
SERIES, Samuel French. $3.15. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Porrrair or A GENTLEMAN IN SLIPPERS, by A. A. Milne. A fairy tale. 3 men, 
i woman. Interior. Fantastic costumes. The play is concerned with the 
temperamental affairs of King Hilary XXIV and the vexing question of 
Sees a portrait made of himself. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty 
0.00.) 

WorzeL-FLUMMERY, by A. A. Milne. A Comedy. 3 men, 2 women. Interior. Cos- 
¢umes modern. Plays 50 minutes. Would any man be willing for a legacy 
of fifty thousand pounds, to change his name to Wurzel-Flummery? The 
question is settled in this play. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty 
$70.00.) 






































Longer Plays 


Fancuon Tue Cricket. Domestic drama in 3 acts from a tale by George Sand. 
9 men, 7 women. Plays 3 hours. Interiors and exteriors. Costumes modern 
French peasant. This play abounds in striking situations and is always a 
success.——Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Faust AND Marcuerire, by T. W. Robertson. Romantic drama in 3 acts. Plays 
2 hours. Costumes German 16th Century. Scenes a laboratory, a tavern, 
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garden and street. This edition introduces Gounod music. Full directions 
for production. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Hater, by William Shakespeare. In 5 acts. 24 men, 3 women, and extras. 2 
interiors, 5 exteriors. A carefully prepared version, with full directions for 
production. Samuel French. 75 cents. 

Huncupack, THE, by James Sheridan Knowles. In 5 acts. 14 men, 2 women. 
Plays 3 hours. Costumes English Court Dresses, time of Charles II. Scenery, 
Garden and interiors. Standard: acting edition——Samuel French. 25 
cents. 

Incomar, by M. Lovell, 5 acts. 13 men, 3 women. Scenes varied. Costumes 
Greek. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Lapy oF Lyons, THE, by Bulwer-Lytton. Play in 5 acts. 12 men, 5 women. 
Plays 3 hours. Scenery, garden and interiors. Costumes French of 1795. 
The dialogue is brilliant, and the situations cleverly introduced. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

Master PIERRE PATELIN. Translated by Prof. R. T. Holbrook. A farce in 3 acts. 
4 men, 1 woman. Costumes of the period. Scenery simple. The literary in- 
terest of this play is very great, and it is also ideally actable and up- 
roariously funny. Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE, by William Shakespeare. Comedy in 5 acts. 16 
men, 3 women. A fine and complete edition for reading and acting. 

Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Mucz Apo AsouT NorHinc, by William Shakespeare. A comedy in 5 acts. 14 
men, 4 women. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

PYGMALION AND GALATEA, by W. S. Gilbert. Mythological comedy in 3 acts. 5 
men, 4 women. Plays 134 hours. Grecian costumes, studio scene. Acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most charming comedies. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

ScHooL For SCANDAL, THE, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Comedy in 5 acts. 
13 men, 4 women. Scenery drawing-rooms and library. Costumes 18th cen- 
tury. A very fine edition of this great comedy. Samuel French, 25 cents. 

TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE, by William Shakespeare. Comedy in 3 acts. 15 
men, 3 women. Costumes Elizabethan. Plays 2 hours. Samuel French. 
25 cents. 

TweELrTH Nicut, by. William Shakespeare. Comedy in 5 acts. 10 men, 3 women. 
Costumes Elizabethan. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

WINTER’s TALE, THE, by William Shakespeare. Romantic Drama in 5 acts. 16 
men, 8 women. Costumes Elizabethan. Samuel French, 25 cents. 

New Co-Ep, Tue, by Marie Doran. Comedy in 4 acts. 4 men, 7 women. Any 
number may be introduced in the action of the play. 1 interior, r exterior. 
Modern costumes. Plays 2 hours. The theme is the arrival of a new 
student. The college, her reception, her trials and her triumphs. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. (Royalty $I0.00.) 









































BrewsTer’s Mituions. Dramatized by Winchell Smith and Bryon Ongley from 
George Barr McCutcheon’s story. Comedy in 4 acts. 19 men, 9 women, 2 
interiors, x exterior. Modern costumes. The play tells how Monty Brew- 
ster spent his million. One of the most novel plots ever conceived. 
Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

CuHaRLEY’s AUNT, by Brandon Thomas. A farcical comedy in 3 acts. 6 men, 4 
women, 1 exterior, 2 interiors. Modern costumes. This play is in manu- 
oo Write for full particulars regarding production, to Samuel 

rench. 








CoLLece Wibow, THe, by George Ade. Comedy in 4 acts. 15 men, 10 women, 3. 


exteriors, 1 interior. Modern costumes. A classic of the modern American 
theatre. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Dutcy, by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Comedy in 3 acts. 8 men, 
3 women. x interior. Costumes modern. Dulcy is a bride. In her eagerness 
to help her husband and her friends, she plans a week-end party. Situa- 


* 
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tions grow into a series of hilarious tragedies. Dulcy’s final blunder crowns 
z a mistaken efforts with success——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
25.00. 

Foot, THE, by Channing Pollock. A play in 4 acts. 13 men, 8 women, and ex- 
tras. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. One of the most impressive dramatic 
productions ever given in this country. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty quoted on application.). 

His Majesty, BUNKER BEAN, by Lee Wilson Dodd. Farcical comedy in 4 acts. 
From the novel by Harry Leon Wilson. 12 men, 6 women, 4 interiors. 
Modern costumes. The play deals with a bashful young stenographer 
named Bunker Bean, and his unusual and exciting experiences, which 
wholly change his character. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Honor Bricut, by Meredith Kenyon Nicholson. Comedy in 3 acts. 9 men, 6 
women, i interior. Costumes modern. Plays 214 hours. Honor Bright, the 
heroine, selling reference books to pay her way through college. Her ex- 
periences make a sparkling comedy full of human interests. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Just Our oF CoLLEcE, by George Ade. Comedy in 3 acts. 15 men, 11 women, 
3 interiors. Modern costumes. The Hero, an alumnus, proves his ability to 
make his way in the world and, against all obstacles, wins the girl of his 
choice——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

















Lion AND THE MowusE, Tue, by Charles Klein. A play in 4 acts. 10 men, 


8 women. 3 interiors. Plays 2% hours. The story of a young girl’s battle 
with an American Money King. A play of compelling interest. 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 


Samuel 





-Lrrmz Gray Lapy, Tue, by Channing Pollock. A play without a hero, in 4 


acts. 6 men, 5 women, 1 exterior. 2 interiors. Modern costumes. Love in- 
trigue, theft and courage woven into a good story play. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

MERTON OF THE Moviks, by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Comedy 
in 4 acts. Dramatized from the novel by Harry Leon Wilson. A stirring 
story. A picture of American youth, an interesting commentary on motion 
pictures and an intensely human study of character. Samuel French. 
45 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Me. Pim Passes By, by A. A. Milne. Comedy in 3 acts. 3 men, 4 women. 1 in- 
terior. Costumes modern. A delightful comedy of character, full of unex- 
pected turns. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $50.00.) 

Noruinc Bur THE TRUTH, by James Montgomery. Comedy in 3 acts. 5 men, 6 
women. Modern costumes. 2 interiors. Is it possible to tell the absolute 
truth even for 24 hours? One of the most sprightly, amusing and popular 
comedies, Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 














III, PLAYS FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
INCLUDES MANY COSTUME PLAYS 
AND 


PLAYS FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS 
One-Act Plays 


Arrectep Youne Lapizs, Tue, by Moliére. English Version by Barrett H. 
Clark. Comedy. 6 men, 3 women. 1 interior. 17th Century costumes. Plays 
so minutes. Modern theme. Samuel French. 35 cents. : 

Enp oF THE RAINBow, THE, by James Plaisted Webber. This is a Pierrot and 
Pierrette play, with a Will-o-the-Wisp. Three characters——Walter H. 


Baker Co. 35 cents. 
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Fairy, The, by Octave Feuillet. A Romantic Comedy. Translated by Barrett 
H. Clark. 1 man, 3 women. Plays 30 minutes. A little folk play full of the 
charm of Normandy. In Worwp’s Best PLays SERIES——Samuel French. 





30 cents. 
Far-Away-Princess, by Hermann Sudermann. Comedy. 2 men, 7 women. 
Plays an hour. Modern costumes. Samuel French. 75 cents. 





Kinc Rene’s Daucurer, by T. Martin. Drama in 1 act. From the Danish of 
H. Hertz. 6 men, 2 women. Plays an hour. Fanciful costumes. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

NEPTUNE’s THEATRE, by Marc Lescarbot. Translated from the French by 
Edna B. Holman. 10 men, 2 women. 17th Century costumes. This play was 
first produced in 1606. Samuel French. 30 cents. : 

NEW PYGMALION AND GaLaTEA, THE, by Sylvan Drew. Comedy. Antique 
costumes. Plays 30 minutes, Samuel French. 30 cents. ; 

* OBERON AND TITANIA, by Frances E. Clarke. An exquisite adaptation of the 
fairy scenes of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Plays 30 
minutes. 12 speaking parts———Samuel French. 30 cents. 

PIERROT OF THE MINUTE, THE, by Earnest Dowson. A Poetic Fantasy. 1 man, 
I woman. Plays 40 minutes. Samuel French. 35 cents. 














Bomoiro, by Clarence Stratton. 1 act. 3 men, 2 women. Plays 30 minutes. A 
Spanish play, depicting a tense episode in the life of a Bull Fighter. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

LichTs oF HappyLanp, by Marion Short. 1 act. 1 man, 3 women. Mardi Gras 
costumes. Plays 25 minutes. Has a Prince Charming in it, and is appro- 
priate for Valentine’s Day. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

New Nanny, The, by Grace James. Comedy. 1 act. 6 men, 3 women. Costumes 
Louis XVI. Plays 20 minutes. A delightful little pastoral play. In 
GarDEN PLays.——Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

PurpLe Dream, THE, by Donald L. Breed. Fantasy. 1 act. Plays 30 minutes. A 
very attractive little play about a serving maid who dreams she is 
a princess.—Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Pierrot’s Wedding, by Grace James. Comedy. 1 act. 4 men, 4 women. Fan- 
tastic costumes. Written in verse. Another good play for Valentine’s Day. 
In GarDEN PLaAys. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Weppinc Dress, THE, by Phoebe Hoffman. Play in 2 acts. Story of Colonial 
Days. Plays 50 minutes. Appears in a volume. Samuel French. $2.50. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 


Clock Shop, The, by John Golden. A Musical Fantasy. 1 act. 7 characters. 
Costumes to suggest clocks. Plays an hour. A pretty idea worked out with 
5 In THREE JoHN GoLpENn PLays. Samuel French. $1.35. (Royalty 

10.00. 

Laughing Mind, The, by Harold Brighouse. Comedy. 1 act. 5 men, 7 women. 
Costumes Elizabethan. Plays 40 minutes, A delightful pastoral comedy laid 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. In OpEN-AirR Pays, Samuel French. 
$7.50. (Royalty $10.00.) 

My Lady’s Lace, by Edward Knoblock. 1 act. 2 men, 2 women. Peasant costumes. 























Plays 30 minutes. A striking episode from the longer play, My Lapy’s 





Dress. Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

* Persephone, by Amy Key Clarke. A Masque. Costumes old Greek. Plays 1 
hour. In Bririse DRAMA LEAGUE SERIES, with two other plays. Samuel 
French. $1.25. (Royalty $70.00.) 

* Vanishing Princess, The, by John Golden. 1 act. 3 men, I woman. Fantastic 
costumes. Plays 40 minutes. A delightful fairy tale sort of play. In THREE 
JoHN GoLpen Prays. Samuel French. $1.35. (Royalty $10.00.) 

WHEN THE Moon’s THREE-QUARTERS Fut, by Olga Lesh. x act. 1 man, 3 
women. Plays 30 minutes. A delightful whimsy play. Fantastic costumes. 

Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $70.00.) 
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When the Willow Nods, by Alfred Kreymborg. 1 act. Dance Play. 2 men, 1 
woman. A poetic fantasy for dancers. In PUPPET PLAYS. Samuel 
French. $1.60. (Royalty $10.00.) 





Longer Plays 


Better Walking, by Marjorie Woods. Play in 2 acts. For May Day. 6 men, 4 
_women. 17th Century costumes. Plays 45 minutes. In WHy WE CELEBRATE. 

Samuel French. $1.60. 

CHAPERON, THE, by R. E. Baker. 3 acts. 15 women. Scene laid in a boarding 
school, with pupils of many types. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

FAN, THE, by Goldini. Translated by Henry B. Fuller. Comedy. 3 acts. 10 men, 
4 women. 18th Century costumes. A good translation of this popular 
comedy. Samuel French. 50 cents. 

* On THE RoapD To Parnassus, by Katherine Morse. Play in 2 scenes. 2 men, 
5 women, with non-speaking extras. Modern and Greek costumes. Plays 
35 minutes. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

PrimrosE PATH, THE, by Mary C. Robinson. A romantic English comedy in 
2 acts, in the time of Shakespeare. 12 men, 5 women. Plays an hour. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

* RoMEO AND JULIET, by William Shakespeare. Tragedy in 5 acts. 18 men, 
s women. Costumes 14th Century. Samuel French. 25 cents. 




















Cuarms, by G. M. George. Fairy play in 2 acts. 4 men, 5 women. Fantastic 
costumes. A charming play written in verse. Samuel French. 60 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

*Lanp Wuere Goon Dreams Go, THE, by Nellie Burget Miller. A Dance 
Fantasy in 2 parts. 3 men. 1 woman. 4 solo dancers. 13 chorus dancers. 
A play which has been widely popular.——Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

CoLLece CINDERELLA, A, by Edward Kidder and Augusta Raymond Kidder. 
Comedy in 3 acts. 4 men, 8 women. Modern costumes. Plays an hour. 
Cinderella writes a play, becomes discouraged and destroys it. It is rescued 
and wins the prize. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Curip ar Vassar, by Owen Davis. Comedy in 4 acts. 9 women, 4 men, 
Eminently suited to girls’ schools and colleges. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $10.00.) 

Princess Dayshine, The, by Beulah Marie Dix. Seven short acts and an epilogue. 
9 men, 4 women, and extras. Fairy-tale costumes. An old German tale 
with Kings and Princess, Knights and Fairies. In A LeEcEND OF ST. 
NICHOLAS AND OTHER PLAYS. Samuel French. $1.60. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Robe of Wood, The, by John Golden. Fantasy. 1 act. 4 men, I woman. 
Chinese Costumes. Plays 45 minutes. A play for advanced players. In 
TuRee JoHN GoLpen PLAys, Samuel French. $1.35. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Weal of a Wayside Well, The, by Beulah Marie Dix. Prologue, 3 acts and an 
Epilogue. Old English costumes. Written around a May Day Game in 
Merrie England. Best played out of doors. In A LEGEND OF St. NICHOLAS AND 
OrHEeR PLAys——Samuel French. $1.60. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Wickep Wanc-Pan Meris a Dracon, by Floralyn Cawell. Chinese Fantasy. 
g men, 4 women, with several extras. Plays one and three-quarter hours. 
- highly fantastic and poetic play. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty 
10.00.) 

PoMANDER WALK, by Louis N. Parker. A comedy of happiness, in 3 acts. 10 
men, 8 women. Costumes late 18th century. Plays 2%4 hours. Among the 
best written and delightful plays ever staged. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

# Quest For Happiness, by Allan Davis. A modern morality play in 3 acts, and 
8 episodes. Costumes modern and fantastic. Portrays various scenes in a 
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young girl’s quest for fame and fortune. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

RoaD To YESTERDAY, THE, by Beulah Marie Dix and Evelyn Greenleaf Souther- 
land. Comedy of fantasy in 4 acts. 8 men, 6 women. Costumes modern and 
Elizabethan. Plays 2% hours. The principal character has many thrilling 
adventures as she lives in the romantic past, in a dream. Samuel 
French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Rosemary, by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson. 4 acts. 6 men, 4 women. 
Plays 2% hours. Rosemary: that is for remembrance has a charming 
variation in this play. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

See other Play Bibliographies as:—High School Plays, Plays for Young 
Men and Young Women, Plays for Older Boys and Girls, Plays for Dramatic 
Clubs. 

* Adaptable for May Day and Commencement time. 











IV. TWENTY GOOD MYSTERY PLAYS 


BLACK PEARL, THE, by Victorien Sardou. Comedy in 3 acts. 7 men, 3 women. 
Costumes Dutch or modern. 1 interior. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

CAT AND THE CANARY, by John Willard. Melodrama in 4 acts. 6 men, 4 women. 
2 interiors. Modern costumes. One of the most successful mystery plays 
ever written. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty quoted on application 
for cities and towns where it may be presented by amateurs.) 

Cat o’ Nine Taits, by Lawrence G. Worcester. 3 acts. 5 men, 6 women. 1 
interior. An ideal mystery play for amateurs, with all the thrills. 
Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. (Royalty $15.00.) 

CREAKING CHair, THE, by Allene Tupper Wilkes. Farcical play in 3 acts. Re- 
vised by Roland Pertwee. 8 men, 4 women. One of the most popular mystery 
crook plays. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty quoted on application.) 

Deap oF Nicut, THe, by J. C. McMullen 3 acts. 5 men, 4 women. 1 interior. 
If you can find out who killed John Monroe until just before the final 
curtain, you can do more than anyone else has done. Walter H. Baker 
Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

EveRY GRADUATE. 3 acts. For school presentation. 16 characters. May be 
played by all boys or all girls. Plays 1 hour. No scenery needed. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

FELTON Mystery, THE, by J. Wilbur Fitzpatrick. Mystery comedy. 4 men, 
6 women. 1 interior. Plays 12 hours. Who killed Harvey Felton and many 
more puzzling questions answered as the plot unfolds—Walter H. Baker 
Co. 35 cents. 

Guost BREAKER, THE, by Paul Dickey and Charles Goddard. A melodramatic 
farce in 4 acts. 9 men, 3 women. 5 interiors, 1 exterior. Costumes modern 
and Spanish. Opens with a darkened stage and two shots without. Sus- 
pense and action to the end. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

Hauntep Housk, THE, by Owen Davis. Comedy in 3 acts. 8 men, 3 women. 
I interior. Modern costumes. Very well written, very absorbing, and 
full of thrills from the rise of the curtain to the end of the play. 
Samuel French. 75 cents. (Amateur acting rights reserved for the present 
in towns and cities where there are stock companies. Royalty quoted on 
application.) 

Hippen Guest, THE, by Marian Short and Pauline Phelps. 3 acts. 6 men, 5 
women. 1 interior. Plays 2 hours. A debutante, a college boy, and an 
escaped convict suddenly, and unknown to one another, invade the home of . 
a quiet spinster. From their enforced contracts in the carrying out of their 
individual schemes arises the mystery, romance and comedy. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Kancaroos, THE, by Victor Mapes. Comedy in three acts. 6 men, 8 women. 
Plays 2% hours. A most amusing mystery comedy rippling through three 
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acts of suspense and thrills and laughs——Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 
Kick In, by Willard Mack. Play in 4 acts. 7 men, 5 women. Interiors. Plays 
2% hours. This is an ideal mystery melodrama for schools and colleges. 
Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 





- Mirror, Tue, by Katherine Metcalf Roof. 2 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. Plays 


3o minutes. A dramatic incident redolent of the mystery and atmosphere 
of the Orient. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Mysterious WILL, THE, by Harold Selman. Comedy in 1 act. 2 men, 1 woman. 
1 interior. Plays 20 minutes. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

No. 17, by J. Jefferson Farjeon. 3 acts. 7 men, 2 women. Scene, inside and out- 
side of an untenanted house. It has to do with the theft of a diamond 
necklace, the attempted escape of tke thieves and the adventures of a 
detective and a sailor. Walter H. Baker Co. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

On TRIAL, by Elmer L. Reizenstein. 4 acts. 26 men, 3 women. 4 interiors. Mod- 
ern costumes. One of the most widely discussed plays of the season in 
which it appeared. The mystery is preserved throughout and solved in a 
manner that would surprise Sherlock Holmes himself——Samuel French. 
75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

OFFICER 666, by Augustian MacHugh. Melodramatic farce in 3 acts. 13 men, 

"3 women. 1 interior. Modern costumes. Plays 214 hours. All about a gentle- 
manly burglar who is a student of the art- Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty $25.00.) 

Ser a Tuer, by Edward E. Paramore. Melodrama in 3 acts. 8 men, 5 women. 
x interior. Modern costumes. The mystery of the stolen fortune is not 
solved until the minute the curtain drops. In addition to being a thriller, 
this play has a wholesome, charming love story. Samuel French. 75 
cents. (Royalty quoted on application.) 

SPECKLED Banpd, THE, by Arthur Conan Doyle. An adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes in 3 acts. 16 men, 3 women. 4 simple interiors. Modern costumes. 
Plays 2% hours. A dramatization of one of the most famous Sherlock 
Holmes stories. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

THIRTEENTH CHairR, THE, by Bayard Veiller. A drama of mystery in 3 acts. 
10 men, 7 women. 1 interior. Modern costumes. One of the most suc- 
cessful mystery plays ever produced on Broadway. For rather advanced 
amateurs.———Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 




















V. PLAYS THAT LODGES WILL FIND INTERESTING 
AND EASY TO PRODUCE 


One-Act Plays 


ADVERTISING For A Huspanb, by Charles S. Bird. Farce. 3 men, 2 women. 
Plays 30 minutes. Rollicking little play. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

AT THE JuNcTion, by C. S. Bird. Farce. 3 men, 2 women. Interior. Plays 
45 minutes. Two cousins racing to see which can get married first in order 
to inherit a fortune. Walter H. Baker Co, 25 cents. 

Bitts, by John M. Francis, A farce. 2 men, 1 woman. 1 interior. Plays 20 
minutes. A very amusing farce. Samuel French, 30 cents. | 

Bripat trip, A, by Harry Hurst. Comedy. 2 men, 2 women. 1 interior. Plays 
40 minutes. The Fords, newly married, while apart doing errands, a 
former suitor appears. Very funny.—Samuel French. 30 cents. 

(CHOPSTICKS AND SPIKENS, by P. Meritt. Farce. 2 men, 4 women. Plays 40 
minutes. A good laugh-provoking farce. Samuel French. 35 cents. — 

Crazep, by A. R. Phillips. 2 men, 1 woman. Plays 45 minutes. An uproarious 
comedy.—Samuel French. 30 cénts. 

Crowntnc GLory, THE, by Edna A. Callamore. Comedy. 1 man, 5 women. 
Interior, Plays 30 minutes, Miss Emily spends the birthday money given 
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her by a favorite nephew, for the gay hat she has craved since her early 
girlhood. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Dentist’s CLERK, THE, by E. Von Culin, Plays 35 minutes. 1 interior. 3 men, 
1 woman. A screamingly funny farce. A dentist engages a colored serv- | 
ant who operates on the patients in an amusing manner. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

Doustrut Victory, A, by Frank Dumont. Comedy. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 20 
minutes. A rollicking farce. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Happy Pair, A, by S. Theyre Smith. Comedietta. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 45 | 
minutes. A play with brisk movement. Samuel French. 25 cents. 

Man AND His Wirz, A, by Colin Campbell Clements. A rollicking farce from 
the Japanese. 2 men, 1 woman. Japanese costumes. Easy to produce. 
Samuel French. 30 cents. 

MatcH Maker, Tue, by Everet Henry Rupert. Comedy. 2 men, 1 woman. 
Plays 30 minutes. A clever comedy. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Pair oF Lunatics, A, Sketch. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 15 minutes. Scene, a 
parlor. The two characters mistake each other for lunatics. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

PIPE oF PzacE, THE, by Margaret Cameron. Comedy. 1 man, 2 women. 1 in- | 
terior. Plays 30 minutes. About antiques, a husband’s meerschaum pipe 
and how he got it back—Samuel French. 30 cents. . 

Twenty Minutes UNDER AN UmbrELLA, by A. W. Dubourg. Sketch. r man, 
1 woman. Plays 20 minutes. This sketch tells of what happened during a 
timely shower. Samuel French. 25 cents. 


























ANOTHER PAIR OF SPECTACLES, by Victor Bridges. Farce. 2 men, I woman. — 
Plays 25 minutes. A pair of magic spectacles enables the wearer to see __ 
the past of others. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) | 

Hep! Herp! by Sewell Collins. Farce. 2 men, r woman. Plays 30 minutes. An | 
ingenious little play, developing an exciting and a curious situation 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) | 

MAYoR AND THE MANnicurz, by George Ade. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 30 minutes. — 
How a small-town politician outwits a would-be blackmailer.——Samuel 
French. 50 cents (Royalty $5.00.) | 

NEw Poor, Tue, by Gertrude Jennings. Farce. 4 men, t woman. Plays one | 
hour. A farce of today. It treats the housing problem in a comical way. | 

Samuel French, 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

PROPOSING BY Proxy, by Harold Montague. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 18 minutes. 
——Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

SEAT IN THE Park, A, by Sir Arthur Pinero. Comedy. 2 men, 1 woman. Plays 
20 minutes. A friendly conversation and a_ surprise. Samuel French. 
30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

TIME Is Money, by Mrs. Hugh Bell and Arthur Cecil. Comedy. x man, 2 
women. Plays 30 minutes. Tells about poverty, love for a widow, riches, 
and finally success. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

THREE Girts, THE, by Florence Converse. An Irish Play. 1 man, 3 women. 
Plays 30 minutes. A dramatic story of how Granny Moran uses the theme 
of the three gifts, of words, of deeds, of love, to bring a. man to a 
realization of his crime. In Boston THEATRE GUILD PLAYs, Walter H. 
Baker Co. $1.25. (Royalty $10.00.) 























Longer Plays 


Box or Monkeys, A, by G. L. Furniss. Farce. 3 men, 2 women. Interior. Plays 
14 hours. A girl who has always lived on a ranch is sent to New York 
to be finished. She nearly finishes all concerned. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 
cents. 


Carroty Net, by T. H. Guild. 2 acts. 15 women. Interior. Plays x hour. 
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Plenty of action and humorous situation. The scene is a busy day in 

an orphan asylum. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

GETTING Gerorce’s Goat, by Allan A. Hoffman. Farce. 3 acts. 4 men, 4 women. 
Interior. The funniest play about lodges ever written. Walter H. Baker 

Co. 35 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

_ Mats anp Matrons, by Grace B. Faxton. 3 acts. 10 women. Costumes of 
Colonial period. 1 exterior, 1 interior. Includes an old-time minuet. Espe- 
cially suitable for Washington’s Birthday. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 
cents. 

Tip By Rapio, A, by Carl Webster Pierce. Comedy in 3 acts. 4 men, 5 women. 

I interior. A mortgage, a poor widow, a real-estate shark, a radio, all 

tell the story. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

















Entertainments 


_A- CHINEsE Dummy, by M. D. Campbell. 1 act. 6 women. Plays 35 minutes. 

Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Cius anp Lopce-Room ENTERTAINMENTS. For Floor or Platform Use. Includes: 
A Ribbon Race—any number, A Variety Contest—any number, The Sham- 
rock Minstrels—4 men, 3 women, Apollo’s Oracle—any number, Plantation 
Bitters—g men, 6 women, Gulliver and the Lilliputians, Up-to-Date, 
Dame History’s Peep Show—any number, The Broom Drill, 16 characters. 

Walter H. Baker Co. go cents. 

Coats anp PEtTicoats, by R. B. Gale. x act..7 women, 1 man, 16 girls for 
chorus, Plays 45 minutes. Fancy dresses, music and dancing. Irish comedy 
part, and two Old Maids. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

ComicaL Country Cousins. 1 act. 12 women or more. Plays 114 hours. Funny 
entrances made through the audience—ends with a Rube Minstrel show. 

W alter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

GENTLE Jury, A, by Arlo Bates. 1 act. 1 man, 12 women. A clever satire. A 
look into the future. Walter H. Baker Co. 25 cents. 

Joininc THE Trnpanires, by D. Hill. Mock initiation in 3 degrees. Adapted 
to all orders. 13 men, and supers. Costumes burlesque and regalia. Each 
degree plays 45 minutes. Walter H. Baker Co. 35 cents. 

- Op Districr ScHoot, by Danforth and Rosche. Farce. 2 acts. Adaptable to 
young and older mixed casts. Little to be memorized, few rehearsals 
needed. Performing rights given with the purchase of 12 copies. 
Walter H. Baker Co. 60 cents. 

Womantzss Weppinc, THe, by Mrs. James K. Hunt. Requires 20 characters. 
Plays 45 minutes. A burlesque wedding with all the trimmings. W alter 
Hi. Baker Co. 35 cents. 


























VI. READINGS 


Monologues and Poems 


Bran’ New Mownorocuges, by Walter Ben Hare. A collection of character 
readings. Contains: Ou the Street Car, Sis Hopkins and Her Beau Billious, 
A Quiet Man at a Baseball Game, and many more. Means & McLean. 
$7.00. 

Carmina, by T. A. Daly. Contains: 32 poems in Italian dialect, 23 poems in 
Trish dialect, 10 English poems. Means & McLean. $1.75. - : 

Comics, by Walter Ben Hare. A collection of 44 new and original readings in 
prose and verse. Contains special numbers for the holidays. Means & 
McLean. $1.25. : : 

Costume Monotocugs, by Walter Ben Hare. A varied collection of one- 

: character plays. Includes: Waiting for the Train, Lizzie Announces Her 

Engagement, Mother Goose and Her Son John, and many mote. 

Means & McLean. $7.00. 
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Funny Monotocugs anD PorMs, by Mary Moncure Parker. Contains 35 mono- 
logues and poems.——Means & McLean. $1.00. : 
Heap o’ Livin’, by Edgar A. Guest. Contains 127 verses on home, happiness 
and friendly people. Means & McLean. $1.25. 

PLays For FuLL Eventnc Reapines. The following are cut for full evening 
readings. 1. The Charm School. 2. Clarence. 3. Come Out of the Kitchen. 
4. Daddy Long-Legs. 5. The Fool. 6. The Little Rebel. 7. Merton of the 
Movies. 8. Only 38. 9. Peg 0’ My Heart. 10. Pollyana. 11. Rejuvenation, of 
Aunt Mary. 12. Turn to the Right——Means & McLean. 75 cents each. 
(Royalty $5.00 each.) 








Means & McLean will also make cuttings of any play published. 
Write them for terms. In their catalogue you will find listed many 
books of readings containing Old Favorites as well as a Special Juvenile 
list. 

In the Denison, Baker, Werner, and Eldridge catalogues are more 
good lists of readings. 


PoEMs oF PATRIoTIsM, by Edgar A. Guest. Contains 113 verses for every 
patriotic occasion——Means & McLean. $1.25. 

STRACK PLATFORM READINGS, by Lillian Holmes Strack. From the stories of 
Ellis Parker Butler. Includes: Dey Ain’t No Ghosts, You Got to S’lute, 
Man and His Symptoms, and many. others. Means & McLean. $1.25. 








Musical Readings and Pianologues 


Well-Known Favorites from the Classics and Elsewhere 


Asou BEN ApHEM, by Leigh Hunt. Music by S. Hawley——Edgar S. Werner. 





1.50. 

fe Frac, by J. R. Drake. Music by Sumner Salter. Edgar S. Werner. 
5 cents. 

Aux ITALIENs, by Owen Meredith. Music by Verdi——Edgar S. Werner. 60 
cents. 

BETWEEN THE Acts, by Harriet Ford. Music by E. J. Biedermann.——Edgar 8S. 
Werner. $1.50. 

BIRTH OF THE OPAL, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Music by S. Hawley. Edgar 
S. Werner. $1.25. 

EnocH ARDEN, by Alfred Lord Tennyson. Music by Richard Straus. Edgar 
S., Werner. Daas 

HEATHER Boy, by Fr. Hebbel. English and German text. Music by Schumann. 
——Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 

Kine Robert oF SictLy, by Henry W. Longfellow. Music by J. J. Wooton. 
Edgar S. Werner. $1.75. 

Lapy or SHatott, by Alfred Lord Tennyson. Music by E. J. Biedermann.— 
Edgar S. Werner. $1.75. 

LEGEND BEAUTIFUL, by Henry W. Longfellow. Music by S. Hawley. Edgar 
S. Werner. $1.75. 

Litre Boy Buiue, by Eugene Field. Music by A. J. Goodrich——Edgar S. 
Werner. 60 cents. ; 

LorrAINE LorrAINE LoreEE, by Charles Kingsley. Music by S. Hawley. 
Edgar S. Werner. $1.25. 

MAGADELENA OF THE SPANISH DUEL, by J. F. Waller. Music by Sumner Salter. 
—Edgar S. Werner. $1.75. 

OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE, by James Whitcomb Riley. Music by A. J. Goodrich. 
——Edgar S. Werner. $1.50. 


























- 1.75. 
_. SANDALPHON, by Henry W. Longfellow. Music by H. W. Loomis. 


_ SoNG oF THE SHIRT, by Thomas Hood. Music by S. Hawley 


¥ 


z 


- Aprit. Fool AND THE LrrrLe Pic NosE. Two encores for child impersonator. 


- Fippiin’ mv pE FIRELIGHT, by Lytton Cox. 
, by LY 


BUsHELS or Fun, by Harry W. Githens. Programs for 22 Socials. 
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| eo by Edgar Allan Poe, Music by S. Hawley——Edgar S. Werner. 





Edgar 
Edgar 8S. 


S. Werner. $1.25. 





Werner. $1.75. : 
Winter’s Tae. Scene from Shakespeare. Music by Beethoven, arranged by 
E. S. Kelley. Edgar S. Werner. 60 cents. 
Younc Locuinvar, by Sir Walter Scott. Music by S. Hawley——Edgar S. 
Werner. $1.50. : 





See the Clayton F. Summy Co., Means and McLean, and Eldridge catalogues 
for additional lists of musical readings. 


Humorous Readings with Music 


Good for Mixed Programs, Stunt Numbers, and Vaudeville, or 
Minstrel Shows 


_ Ar’r It Fine Topay? by Phyllis Fergus. A homely bit of optimism. 


Means & McLean. 33 cents. 





Means & McLean. 43 cents. 

CHAMPEEN BASEBALL NINE, by Harvey C. Eldridge. May be sung or read by 
boys. Means & McLean. 63 cents. 

Countinc Daisy Perats, by Lytton Cox. Can be given in costume. Good for 
Valentine’s Day. Means & McLean. 38 cents. 

Counr Your Buessincs. Edgar Guest’s optimistic poem in a musical setting by 
Clay Smith. Means & MicLean. 63 cents. 

Dow? BE Wuat You Arn’t, by Hein. Good Negro Philosophy. Means & 
McLean. 63 cents. 

Down aT THE OLD SwimMin’ HoLe, by Wilson and Brennan. Song for boy or 
boys. Means & McLean. 63 cents. 

Favorite MusicaL READINGS AND PIANOLOGUES OF CoyLA MAY SPRING, by Clay 
Smith, Means & McLean. $1.10. 




















Means & McLean. 38 cents. 

FoousH Questions, by Taylor. Means & McLean. 53 cents. 

DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT, by Lytton Cox. A memory of the Southland. 
Edger 8. Wernar. 35 cents. 

Speak Up, IkE, AND ’Spress Yo’sE’F. Poem by Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Music 
by Henry S. Sawyer. Edgar S. Werner. 35 cents. 














VII. RECREATION BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Games, Entertainments and Socials 
Albert Whitman & Co. 





Aut Taz Year Pray Games, by Carolyn S. Bailey. 
60 cents. 
Book of GAMEs AND Partigs, THE, by Theresa H. Wolcott. 


nard & Co. $2.00. 


Small, May- 





Missouri 





Christian Endeavor Union, Quincy, Ill. 50 cents. 

Circus, A, by Helen Durham. The Woman's Press. 75 cents: 

EDUCATIONAL STORY PLAYS AND SCHOOLROOM Games, by Emily W. Elmore and 
Marie L. Carns. A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.00. 

goo GAMES FOR HoME, SCHOOL AND PLayGRounD, by Ethel F. Acker. F, A, 
Owen Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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GAMES AND SPORTS, FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, by Irwin L. Caton. A. 
Flanagan & Co. go cents. 

GAMES AND RECREATIONAL METHops FoR CLUBS, CAMPS AND SCOUTS, by Charles | 
F. Smith. Games, Water Sports, Nature Lore, Cooking, Signaling, Knots, | 
etc. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. : : 

Games, CONTEsTs AND Retays. For Grade Schools, Junior and Senior High | 
Schools, Colleges, by S. C. Staley. A. §. Barnes & Co. $3.00. | é 

GrabED GaMmeEs FoR RuraL ScHooLs, by Alfred E. Ross. Games classified in 8 | 

















age groups, covering indoor, outdoor, active and quiet games. A, Ss) 
Barnes & Co. 80 cents. : 
Group CONTESTS FOR PLAYGROUND AND SCHOOLS, by Wm. J. Cromie. The 


Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Home ENTERTAINING. AMUSEMENTS FOR EVERYONE, by Wm. E. Chenery. | 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.00. 
HospiraL AND Bepsip—E GAmEs, by Neva L. Boyd. 
of Chicago. 25 cents. 
InpooR GAMES AND SociAL For Boys, by G. Cornelius Baker. A collection of over 
200 suggestions. Association Press. $1.25. 
It Is To Laucu, by Edna Geister. Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.25. 
MonEy-MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHURCH AND CuHarity, by Mary Dawson. 
David McKay & Co. $1.25. 


‘Recreation Training School 














Pray, Its VALUE, AND Firry GAMEs, by Nina B. Lamkin ——Educational Pub- 
lishing Co. 40 cents. 
PLAy ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by Dorothy LaSalle-——A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $2.00. | 


ReEapING with Music. A large number of recitations with musical accompani-_ 
ment. Special catalogue sent on request. Clayton F. Summy Co. | 

SociAL GAMES AND Group Dances, by J. C. Elson and Blanche M. Trilling. 
Part I. Indoor and Outdoor Games. Part II. Group Dances. Part III. Sing- 
ing Games for Children. Lippincott. $2.00. 

‘THREE HUNDRED GAMES AND Pastimes, by E. V. and E. Lucas. For boys and | 
girls in city or country———The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Wuat SHALL WE Piay?, by Edna Geister. For younger children. 
day, Doran & Co. $2.00. 

Wor.p’s Best Book oF GAMES AND Partigs, by Sidney Lear and Marian B. 
Mishler——Penn Publishing Co. $2.00. 

YEAR OF RECREATION, A, by Ethel Owen. Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 








Double-— 








Athletics and Sports 


ATHLETIC BApGE Tests. For boys and girls. Prepared by Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of American. Order from Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In quantities of five or more 3? cents each. 

FreLp Hockey anp Soccer ror WoMEN, by Helen Frost and Hazel J. Cubberley. 
—Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

HEALTH BY Stunts, by N. H. Pearl and H. E. Brown. For boys and girls and 
their elders. The Macmillan Co. $1.40. 

OFFICIAL HAND Book For GiRLS AND WoMEN, by Committee on Women’s Ath- 
letics of the American Physical Education Association. American Sports 
Pub. Co. (Issued Annually.) 25 cents. 

RECREATION ATHLETICS. Prepared by Playground and Recreation Association 
of America-—-A. S. Barnes and Co. $1.00. 

SPAULDING’s ATHLETIC Liprary, Handbooks give rules for following sports: 
Baseball, Football, Tennis, Golf, Basket-Ball, Skating and Winter Sports, 
Track and Field Athletics, Water Sports, Games for Women and Girls, 
Lawn and Field Games, Manly Sports, Calisthenics, Gymnastics and 
Miscellaneous Games. Complete descriptive list will be sent, on request. 

American Sports Pub. Co. 10 to 50 cents a copy. 
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_ SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED, by Nita and Lyba Sheffield ——A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.00. 
TRACK AND Fietp ATHLETICS, by T. E. Jones. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

_ TUMBLING, PYRAMID BUILDING AND STUNTS FoR GIRLS AND WoMEN, by Bonnie 

& Donnie Cotteral. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.60. 

_ Water Sports as MunicipaL REcREATION, by M. T. Wood. Nation’s Health, 


Vol. 5, p. 347-49, June 1923. 














Dancing and Rhythmic Games 


AMERICAN CounTRY Dances, by Elizabeth Burchenal. Vol. I. containing music 
and notations for 28 country dances, collected in the New England States. 
‘ G, Schirmer, Inc. $1.50. 
» CHILDREN’S SINGING Games, by Alice B. Gomme and Cecil J. Sharp. Five sets, 
each_—H. W. Gray Company. 50 cents. 
Cioc anp CHaracter Dances, by Helen Frost. A. 8. Barnes & Co. $2.60. 
Country Dances, by Cecil J. Sharp. English country dances. Among them are: 
Black Nag, Butterfly, Gathering Peascods, —Hey, Boys, Up We Go, Huns- 
don House, Sweet Kate. H. W. Gray Co. Each 25 cents. 
are. DRILLS AND STory Piays, by Nina B. Lamkin. T. S. Denison & Co. 
4.25. 
Firty Ficure AND CHARACTER Dances, by Elizabeth T. Bell. Vol. I. Descrip- 
tions and Vol. II. Music. A.S. Barnes & Co. $8.00. 
Goop Morninc. Manual of old Social Dances (Henry Ford Collection). 
Dearborn Publishing Co. 75 cents. 
Poe s Dances oF IRELAND, by Elizabeth Burchenal——d. S. Barnes & 
Co. $3.00. 
RHYTHMS AND DANCES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, by Dorothy LaSalle 
(Grades zx to 8).——A. S. Barnes & Co. $2.00. 
Ten Timety Dances, by Helen Durham. A Minuet, A Gavotte, Maypole Dance 
and others. The Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 
A list ot Dances for Plays, Festivals and Pageants, by Nina B. Lamkin, can 
be ebtained from the author for 15 cents. 























Dramatic Festivals and Pageants 


AMERICA YESTERDAY AND TODAY, by Nina B. Lamkin. Cast 50 to 5c0o—for Schools, 

Clubs, Communities. T. 8S. Denison & Co. $1.00. 

oo PropucING PAGEANTS, by Esther W. Bates. Walter H. Baker & Co. 
Fe. 

BIBLICGRAPHY OF PaGEANTs, MAsouges AND PLay. For Citizenship Programs. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 5 cents. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS DRaMA, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Annotated list of Religious Plays and 
é Pageants. Free. 

Community Drama. Prepared by Playground and Recreation Assn. of Amer- 
ica. The Century Co. $2.00. 

CoRNELL EXTENSION BULLETINS ON RuRAL Dramatics. There are four of these. 
——Office of Publications, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. Free. 
Camp RECREATION AND PAGEANTS, by Mari Ruef Hofer. Association Press. 

$2.00. 

Dramatics in Camp.——The Playground, Vol. 19. Pp. 154-58, June 1025, 

DraMATIzinc CHitp HEALTH, by Grace T. Hallock. Plays, Pageants, Dances, 

Songs. American Child Health Association. $2.00. 

EverypAy PLays FoR HoME, SCHOOL AND SETTLEMENT, by Virginia Olcott. Six 
plays, with stage and costume directions. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 
FEsTIVALS AND PLAYS IN SCHOOLS, AND ELSEWHERE, by Percival Chubb and As- 
sociates. A splendid reference book. Harper and Brothers. $2.25. 
PATRIOTIC PLAY AND PAGEANTS FoR YOUNG PEOPLE. Henry Holt & Co. $1.65. 
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Piays FoR SCHOOL CHILDREN, by Anna M. Lutkenhaus. A collection of 20 plays. 
——The Century Co. $1.75. 





Piays FoR SCHOOL AND Camp, by Katherine Lord. 6 plays. Duffield & Co. 


$2.50. ee 
PAssING OF THE KiNos, by Nina B. Lamkin. Ten great events in history drama- 
tized. Dances given in full——-T + S. Denison @& Co. $1.00. 


RiruaL anp Dramatizep FoLKways, by Ethel R. Jasspon and Beatrice Becker. 


Bible Stories, Ballads, Allegories, Fairy Tales, Rituals. A valuable book. | 





The Century Co. $2.50. 
Motion Pictures 


Free Firms. With Sources, Programs and Selected Pictures for the Church 
and School. International Projector Corp., Acme Division, 1132 W. Aus- 
tin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 25 cents. 

Morion Picrures ror Community Neeps, by Gladys and Henry Ballman. A 
complete manual of film lore——Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 3 

Motion Pictures. A Selected Bibliography. Russell Sage Foundation Li- 
brary. Io cents. 

Motion Pictures FoR DIFFERENT ScHOoL GRADES, by Mary Abbott. Pub. by 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York. 

NATIONAL HEALTH CounciL. Film list. Prepared and printed by the Welfare 
Division Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City. This 
gives classified lists of films by subjects. 

Reticious Motion Picrure Founpation, Inc. Has a national distribution pro- 
gram which makes their productions available to churches. Illustrative 
booklet on application. 140 Nassau St., New York City. 

SPECIAL FILM PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN. A practical booklet for Women’s Clubs 
and Civic Leagues which want to present Film Matinées for young peo- 
ple and children. Good Citizenship Bureau, Woman’s Home Compan- 
zon, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 2 cents. 


VIII. HEALTH PLAYS 
For Child Health Day (May ist) and for All the Year 


This day is set aside as a day to do honor to childhood, and to 
emphasize Child Health. It was initiated by the American Child 
Health Association and has been fostered by them. 

Communities large and small on this day evaluate what they are 
doing for childhood, and plan new activities for another year. 

Schools, Churches, Clubs, Communities, are dramatizing Child 
Health through Plays, Festivals and Pageants. 

In the chapter on May Day are several suggestions for Health Day. 
The May Festival is a Health Festival as well. These Health Plays are 
some of the best ones that are available. 














Plays published by National Dairy Council, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Age Group Price 
Any GIRL AND THE GODDESS 14-18 10 cents 
BUTTERBALL Skit, THE 6-12 Io cents 
FOLLOWING THE MILK CAN 9Q-12 5 cents 
GARDEN OF Hours, THE 12-18 ro cents 


HEALTH Circus Boys 12-14 TO cents 








Bi 
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Age Group 
_Listenrnc In 16-20 
Macic STREET 10-14 
MAKING THE WorLD FIT 10-14 
MILK-FairY PLAay 6-12 
MILKMaAID CHorRuUS, THE 12-18 
WuHo Says S1ix-YEAR MOoLars 8-12 
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Price 
Nominal 
ro cents 

8 cents 
12 cents 

9 cents 

4 cents 


Plays distributed by both National Dairy Council and Philadelphia Inter- 


state Dairy Council, 721 Head Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Age Group 
ALL IN A STEW 14-18 
Eatinc Mik 10-12 
HEALTH in TOYLAND 6-12 
HEALTH FASHION SHOW Girls 12-18 
How Mixx Is MApE 6-10 
MILK FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 8-12 
Mitk Bricape, THe (For Playgrounds) 6-10 
QUEST FOR THE FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH, THE 8-12 
Roap To HEALTH, THE 10-14, 
Plays distributed by Philadelphia Intertsate Dairy Council. 

Age Group 
ALL in THE PoINT oF VIEW Boys 10-12 
BuRGLAR IN THE House, THE 12-18 
HEALTH MINSTREL 
Ponca as A Cook (For Playgrounds) 14-18 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 10-12 


Price 

cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


CONT C003 tn OU 00 


Price 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Nominal 
Nominal 


Plays distributed by New England Dairy Council, 51 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Age Group 
Happy INTERLUDE (Group of Skits) 10-14, 
OLtp Kivc CoLe’s BIRTHDAY 10-14 
(For groups of 100 to 1,000) 
ScARECROW, THE 10-14 


Age Group 
Davin AND THE GooD HEALTH ELVES 7-12 
- Furure Docror’s Ciinic, THE 10-18 
JEWELS oF CORNELIA, THE 10-18 
PAssinc OF THE LitrLesr PAGEANT, THE 13- 
PLAYING VISIT 5-7 
Rosin Goop AND His FoLLowers 10-18 
Rep, Rep CorpuscLes, THE 10-18 
SPIRIT OF THE DousLe Barrep Cross, THE 13- 
THEFT OF THISTLEDOWN, THE 10- 
Tobay’s Court oF Honor 7-18 


Price 
25 cents 
25 cents 


10 cents 


-Plays published by National Tuberculosis Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


Price 
ro cents 
ro cents 
ro cents 
ro cents 
1o cents 
ro cents 
ro cents 
25 cents 
ro cents 
1e cents 


From Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, 360 North Michigan Boulevard, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Age Group 
HEALTH COMPANIONS, THE 7-12 
JMPEACHING THE CONSTABLE 13- 
Kine Goop HEALTH WIns 5-12 


WuHat’s IN A DREAM 13-18 


Price 
Io cents 
Io cents 
ro cents 
Io cents 
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Dramatizinc Cuitp Heattu, by Grace Hallock, $2.00. American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. Contains the following plays: 


Age Group 
Bag of Fresh-Air Dreams, A 8-12 
Cho-Cho and Health Fairy Plays 8-12 
Costly Party, The 10-14, 
Green Rowan 8-12 
How Prince Joy was Saved 8-12 
House the Children Built, The 8-12 
Little Vegetable Men, The 8-12 
Magic Oat Field, The 8-12 
The Riddle 10-14 
Songs, Dialogues and Pageantry 8-12 


Plays published by The Dairymen’s League Coéperative Association, Inc. 
11 West 42nd St. New York City. The Wonders of Milk—A Reading Guide 
for Boys and Girls in Graded Schools and Junior High. 


Age Group Price 

Tue Iranian Twins AND NoNA THE GOAT 12-18 Io cents 
(A play in two acts) 

How Tue Airs Got THEIR NAME 10-16 Io cents 

Tue Straw MAN 12-18 Io cents 


Sarery Pays. From National Dairy Council, Education Division, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 30 cents each. 


BILL’s CHRISTMAS FRIGHT 10-14 

Bruin’s Inn (Fire Prevention) 10-14 

CRACKER CONSPIRACY, THE 10-14, 
(Fourth of July Fantasy) 

Hero, THE IO-14 

How Kwow.epce DriveTH AWAY FEAR 10-16 
(A Morality Play) 

Lost CAMPING PLACE, THE 10-14 

RuNAWAY BALL, THE 9-12 


IN SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINES 


Issue Age Group 
AN INDIAN TRAIL TO SAFETY Nov. 1926 Boys 8-12 
Cuter BLack Hawk (Rules of Safety) June 1928 Boys 8-12 
CLEARING THE Coast (Winter Sports) Feb, 1927 8-14. 
Court DecipEs For SAFETY, THE Sept. 1928 
HoME.ess Fairy, THE (Christmas Play) Dec. 1927 8-12 
See Lanp, THE (Masque-Safety on Dec. 1926 8-14 
ce 
Lake, THE (Swimming. Water Safety) May 1927 Girls 8-14 
Last Dryaps, THE (Fire Prevention) Oct. 1927 8-14 
ann Hur 1n tHE Woops, THE (Careless- Nov. 1927 8-12 
ness 
Mary Etuen’s Dream (Safety Patrol) April 1927 8-14 
Mystery Box, THE (Play in a Safe Place) May 1928 8-12 
WasHINcTon’s BirTHDAY TEA Party A _ Jan. 1927 8-14 


(Home Safety) 


NaTIonaAL Dairy Council, Chicago, Ill. publishes a number of Health Plays. 
List sent on request. (910 S. Michigan Ave.) 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 120 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. Publishes Playa for 
Children, each 25 cents. 


Biti’s CuristmAs FricHt. Teaches care of playthings. 
Bruin’s Inn. Danger of setting fires. 

‘THE CRACKER Conspiracy. A Sane Fourth. 

THE Hero. Good Sportsmanship. 

THe Macic CrysTAc. (30 cents.) 

THE Runaway BALL. Street Play. 


PLAYS AND PaGEANTRY. A list of 25 Health Plays recommended by the Na- 
tional Health Council, National Tuberculosis Assn., 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
Single Copies Free. 


IX. PLAYS FOR COMMUNITY THEATRE GROUPS 
One-Act Plays for Advanced Groups 


His Sout, by Eleanor Maud Crane. A farce. 2 men, 2 women. Modern cos- 
tumes. Plays 30 minutes. About the young artist and the model who came 
to life. Samuel French. 30 cents. 

Marriage Proposal, A., by Anton Tchekoff. Comedy. Translated by Barrett H. 
Clark. 2 men, 1 woman. Plays 30 minutes. One of the funniest plays ever 
written. In WorLD’s BesT PLAYS SERIES. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

_Mornine Catt, A, by Charles Dance. Comedietta. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 30 
minutes. One of the most delightful two-character plays. Samuel French, 
25 cents. 

Panurge’s Sheep, by Meilhac and Halévy. Comedy. Translated by Barrett H. 
Clark. 1 man, 2 women. Plays 30 minutes. Based on the obstinacy of a 
charming woman. In WortLp’s BEsT PLAYS SERIES. Samuel French. 35 
cents. 

Pater Noster, by Francois Coppée. A Poetic Play. 3 men, 3 women. Plays 35 
minutes. A dramatic incident of the Paris Commune, 1871. In Wortp’s 
Best PLays SERIES, Samuel French, 35 cents. 

SNowstTorM, by Sidney Bowkelt. Drama. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 20 minutes. A 
strong play, full of pathetic interest and dramatic force. Samuel 
French. 25 cents. 

Third Man, The, by Roderick Benedix. Comedy. 3 women, 1 man. Plays 30 
minutes. An amusing comedy based on the obstinacy of human beings. In 
Wortp’s Best PLAYS SERIES. Samuel French. 35 cents. 

Village, The, by Octave Fenillet. Comedy. Translated by Barret H. Clark. 2 
‘men, 2 women. Plays 30 minutes. The picture of an elderly couple who 
have not realized their happiness until they almost lost it. In WorLp’s Best 
PLAYs SERIES. Samuel French. 35 cents. 


























Cobbler’s Den, The, by Seumas O’Brien. 1 act. Drama. 3 men, 1 woman. Plays 
30 minutes. Modern, A gripping little drama, laid during the Irish 
Revolution. In One-Act Piays FoR STAGE AND STUDY, 384 SERIES.—— 
Samuel French. $3.15 (Royalty $5.00.) 

Dear DeparTeD, THE, by Stanley Houghton. Comedy in one act. 3 men, 3 
women. Time 30 minutes. A clever dramatization of a famous story—— 
Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

GAME oF CuHEss, A, by Alfred Sutro. 1 act. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 30 minutes. 
Comedy and Social Satire——Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Hearts ENDURING, by John Erskine. x act. Poetic Play. 1 man, 1 woman. Cos- 
tumes time of the Crusaders. Plays 20 minutes. A tense and romantic little 
tragedy about the return of a Crusader to his wife, who is a victim of 
leprosy. Samuel French. 30 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 
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Heart of Old Kentucky, The, by Glen Hughes. 1 act. A folk play. 5 men, 3 
women. Mountaineer costumes. Plays 15 minutes. A burlesque written on 
such plays as Sun-Up, Hell Bent for Heaven, etc. In NEw PLaAys FOR 
Mummers.——Samuel French. $1.50. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Host, The, by Franz Molnar. 1 act. Satirical Comedy. 6 men, 4 women. Plays 
30 minutes. A satirical comment on human nature. In ONnE-AcT PLAYS FOR 
STAGE AND STuDy.——Samuel French. $3.15 (Royalty $5.00.) 

In the Valley, by Paul Green. Negro Drama. 1 act. 8 men, 2 women. Plays an 
hour. A powerful and dramatic negro play. In IN THE VALLEY Samuel 
French, $2.60. (Royalty $5.00.) 

In May, by Erno Szep. Comedy. 1 act. 3 men, I woman. Plays 40 minutes. A 
delightful satirical and sentimental comedy. Samuel French. 30 cents. 
(Royalty $5.00.) 

Knives from Syria, by Lynn Riggs. One act. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 30 
minutes. A picturesque mid-western episode in which a Syrian peddler 
plays a réle. In Ong-AcT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY, 3RD SERIES. 
Samuel French. $3.15. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Maponna, by George Middleton. 1 act. 3 men, I woman. Plays 35 minutes. 
A father talks to his daughter the night before her wedding and tells her 
what marriage means. Samuel French. 35 cents. (Royalty $5.00.) 

Skim Milk, by Alice C. D. Riley. 1 act. 3 men, 2 women. Plays 15 minutes. 
About Rose Stanley, the woman who was destined not to drink the wine 
of life but its Skim Milk. In THe MANDARIN COAT, Samuel French. 
$7.85. (Royalty $5.00.) 

S. O. S., by Preston Gibson x act. 6 men, 2 women. For very advanced group. 

Samuel French. 30 cents (Royalty $5.00.) 

Your Fiery Furnace, by Paul Green. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 30 minutes. One 
scene from Iz Abraham’s Bosom. In LoNESOME RoabD, Samuel French. 
$2.00. (Royalty $5.00.) 























Artist, THE, by A. A. Milne. Duologue. 1 act. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 25 
minutes. A clever scene. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 
CAMBERLEY TRIANGLE, THE, by A. A. Milne. Comedy. 1 act. 2 men, 1 woman. 
A clever and humorous play based on a domestic difficulty. Samuel 

French, 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Corsican Lieutenant, The, by Robert Housum. Historical Comedy. 1 act. 6 men, 
5 women. Plays 50 minutes. Laid in France in 1786, showing Napoleon 
before he was famous. In OneE-AcT PLAys FOR STAGE AND STUDY. 
Samuel French. $3.15. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Drums or Oupe, by Austin Strong. 1 act. 7 men, 1 woman. Plays 50 minutes. 
Costumes 1857 and British Military. One of the finest melodramas ever 
written. Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Gettysburg, by Percy MacKaye. 1 act. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 25 minutes. A 
charming poetic sketch. In YANKEE FANTASIES. Samuel French. $1.50. 
(Royalty $10.00.) 

Helpless Herberts, by Alfred Kreymborg. A mask comedy. 1 act. 1 man, I 
woman. Plays 30 minutes. Modern. Charming and effective. In RocKING 
CHAIRS AND OTHER COMEDIES. Samuel French. $1.60. (Royalty $10.00.) 

Jupce Lyncu, by J. W. Rogers, Jr. Drama. 1 act. 2 men, 2 women. Plays 30 
minutes. Modern. A tensely dramatic play with lynching as background. 

Samuel French. 50 cents. (Royalty $10.00.) 

People Who Die, by Alfred Kreymborg. An echo play. 1 act. tr man, 1 woman. 























Plays 25 minutes. Modern. For sophisticated audiences. In Puppet Puays.. 





Samuel French. $1.60. (Royalty $10.00.) 

THRESHOLD, THE, by Harold Chapin. 1 act. 1 man, 1 woman. Plays 20 minutes. 
A deeply stirring and dramatic drama of Welsh mining life——Samuel 
French, 30 cents, (Royalty $10.00.) 





| 
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Longer Plays 


Craic’s WirE, by George Kelley. Drama in 3 acts. 5 men, 6 women. An admi- 
rable study for contemporary character. Won the Pulitzer Prize for 1926. 

Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty quoted on application.) 

Crisis, THE, by Winston Churchill. Play in 4 acts. 14 men, 8 women. Civil 
War costumes. A romantic story, set against. a romantic background. 
Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty $25.00.) 

For All of Us, by William Hodge. 3 acts. 7 men, 4 women. Tom Griswold, a 
happy and efficient foreman, teaches a wealthy banker who is a paralytic 
that thinking right means living right. In THe PLays oF WILLIAM Hopce. 

Samuel French. $2.60. (Royalty on application.) 

House in WuicH WE Are Born, by Jacques Copeau. 3 acts. 6 men, 2 women. 
oo domestic drama. Samuel French. 75 cents. (Royalty 
25.00. 

LicuTnin’, by Winchell Smith and Frank Bacon. Prologue and three acts. 12 
men, 12 women. An ideal play for every type of amateur. One of the 
most successful plays of modern times. Samuel French. 75 cents. 
(Royalty quoted on application.) 

Mrs. Wiccs OF THE CaBBaAGE PatcH, by Ann Crawford Flexner. 3 acts. From 
the novel by Alice Hegan Rice. 15 men, 11 women. A capital dramatization 
of the ever-beloved Mrs. Wiggs and her friends——Samuel French. 75 
cents. (Royalty quoted on application.) 


xX. INDIAN MATERIAL 


Stories for Reading and Dramatization and Books Which Give 
Historical Data and Costume Illustrations 


AROUND THE JRoQuoIs STorY Fire, by Mabel Powers. Stories by a lecturer 
and storyteller. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 

Boox or InpIAN Braves, by Kate Swetser. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

Boox oF IwpIAN CRAFT AND INDIA LorzE, by Julia H. Salmon. Illustrated. 30 





























Photographs. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

Boys’ Book oF INDIANS, THE, by various authors. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $1.50. 

Boys’ Book oF INDIANS, THE, by various authors. Harper and Brothers. 
$1.00. 


Harper and 





FLaminco Featuer, by Kirk Monroe. A classic bit of fiction. 
Brothers. $2.50. 

InpiAN CHILD LirE, by E. W. Deming. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 

- InpIAN Fairy Boox, THE, by Henry R. Schoolcraft. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Z5 cents. 

una Hero Ta.eés, by J. H. Cornyn.—Little, Brown & Co. 85 cents. 

Inpian LEGENDS IN RHYME, by Grace and Carl Moon. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 30 cents, 

Rep Arrow, by Elmer Gregor. To help you understand the redman of the 
early days. Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 

Rep Plume FEaTHeERs, by E. H. Williams. Harper and Brothers. $1.75. 

a OF A WHiTE Crow InpiAn, by Thomas B. Marquis. The Century 
Co. $3.00. 

Tatkinc Leaves, by W. O. Stoddard. Adventures of an Indian girl—— 
Harper and Brothers, 75 cents. 




















Music and Dances 


_Inpian Action Sones, by Frances Densmore. Indian customs by means of 
songs and appropriate action. C. C. Birchard & Co. 25 cents. 
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An Inp1An IpyL, by John Mo Krejs. G. Schirmer, Inc. 30 cents. 

INDIAN SERENADE, by Lorena Beresford. An Indian Lover's Song.— G Schir- 
mer, Inc. 50 cents. 

Inp1AN Games AND Dances, WITH Native Sones, by Alice Fletcher——C. C. 
Birchard & Co. $2.00. 

AMERICAN INDIANS AND THEIR Music, by Frances Densmore. One of the best 
books on this subject——The Woman’s Press. $2.00. 








Plays 


Arrow Maxer’s DAUGHTER, THE, by Grace E. Smith and Gertrude Knevels. 
6 men, 7 women. Plays an hour. Good for school and camps. Samuel 
French. 30 cents. 

Corn Brincers, THE, by Jean Ross. A beautiful Indian play. Eldridge En- 
tertainment Co. 25 cents. 

FEAST OF THE RED CorN, by Paul Bliss. Indian Operetta. Plays 2 hours. 
Eldridge Entertainment Co. $2.00. 

YAacowENEA, by =-elen P. Cane. x act. A very effective Indian play.——Samuel 
French. 30 cents. 

YoT-cHE-KA, by Helen P. Kane. Child-play in one act. 5 characters. A story 
about an Indian tribe and the boy Yot-che-ka——Samuel French. 30 
cents, 
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Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

American Bible Society, Fourth Avenue and Eighth Street, New York City. 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

— Physical Education Review, Box G, Highland Station, Springfield, 

ass. 

American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New York City. 

Appieten, D., and Co., 35 West 32nd Street, New York City. 
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Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bonell Bock Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Bradley Milton Company, 49 Willow Street, Springfield, Mass. 120 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 

Brentano’s, 1 West 47th Street, New York City. 

Campfire Girls, r10 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Century Co., The, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Century Music Publishing Company, 235 West 4oth Street, New York City. 

Cheley, Frank H., 601 Steele Street, Denver, Colo. 

Church, John, Company, 113 West 57th Street, New York City. 

Clayton Summy Company, 429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III, 

Collier, P. F., and Son, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Crowell Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Dairyman’s League, Codperative Association, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York. 

Denison, T. S., and Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Dennison Manufacturing Company, Twenty-Sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Ditson, C. H., and Company, 8 East 34th Street, New York City. 

Ditson, Oliver, 179 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York 
City. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, Fourth Avenue and 22nd Street, New 

York City. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Drama Book Shop, 29 West 47tk Street, New York City. 

Dramatic Publishing Company, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Duffield and Company, 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Dutton, E. P., & Co., 300 Fourth Sierai New York City. 
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Educational Publishing Co., 234 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Eldridge Entertainment Co., 922 So. Ogden Street, Denver, Colo. Franklin, 
Ohio. 

Fairbairn Art Company, 736 West 173rd Street, New York City. 

Flanagan, A., and Company, 920 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

French, Samuel, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 

General Electric Company, Edison Lamp Works, Hanes, N. J. 

Ginn and Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Mass. 

Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Gray, H. W., Company, 159 East 48th Street, New York City. 

Griffiths Publishers, Exchange, Inc., 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York City. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 

Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, New York City. 

Holt, Henry, and Company, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 386 Fourth Avenue, New 

York City. 

Huebsch, B. W., 18 East 48th Street, New York City. (32 East 48th Street.) 

Knopf, Alfred A., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Lamkin, Nina B., 15 Jacobus Place, New York City. 

Lippincott, J. B, Company, 227-31 South Sixth Street, Phila. Penna. 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Little, Brown and Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 275 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Luce, John W. and Company, 212 Sumner Street, Boston, Mass. 

Macmillan Co., The, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Manual Arts Press, 237 No. Monroe Street, Peoria, Ill. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Means and McLean, 525 Arlington Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada, 1s50 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Modern Health Crusaders, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

mone Yard and Company, 31 Union Square, West, New York City. 443 Fourth 

ve. 

Myrex Company, The., 235 West 4oth Street, New York City. 

National Dairy Council, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

National Safety Council, Educational Division, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Newson and Company, 73 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Northern Baptist Convention, Board of Missionary Cooperation, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Owen, F. A., Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 

Palmer Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert Street, Phila., Penna. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Poet’s Guild, 147 Avenue B., New York City. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, and Sabbath School Work, Witherspoon , 


Building, Phila., Penna. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, II]. 
Putnam’s, G. P., Sons, 2-6 West 46th Street, New York City. 
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Rand, McNally and Co., 536 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 270 Madison Avenue, 


New York City. 

Recreation Training School of Chicago, 800 So. Halsted Street, Chicago, III. 

i Motion Picture Foundation, The, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, New York 

ity. 

Schirmer, G., Company, 3 East 43rd Street, New York City. 

Scribner’s, Charles, Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Shay, Frank, 17 West 8th Street, New York City. 

Silver Burdett and Co., 41 Union Sq., West, New York City. 221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Stewart and Kidd, 121 East Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stokes, F. A., Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Van Nostrand, D., Company, 8 Warren St., New York City. 

Viking Press, 32 E. 48th Street, New York City. 

Werner, Edgar S., 7or1 Seventh Avenue, Belmar, N. J. 

Westminster Press & Co., Witherspoon Building, Phila., Penna. 

Winston, John, Co., 1006 Arch Street, Phila., Penna. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Woman’s Press, The, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Woodcraft League of America, Inc., Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 

World Book Company, 333 Park Hill Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Addresses, 365, 366, 367. 

All Fools’ Day, Plays, Stunts, Games, 
222. 

Arbor Day: Bird Masque, 17; Books 
on, 213; Ceremonials, 153, 154, 239, 
231, 232; Masque, 17, 18; Outdoor 
Plays, 235; Outdoor Stage, 229, 
230; Poems, 234; Quotations, 228, 
233; Songs, 18, 235; Stories, Dra- 
matics, 233, 234, 235- 

Armistice Day: Poems, 198; Programs, 
98, 99, 100, 198; see Chap. 13; also, 
Ceremonials and Processionals. 

Athletics, Sports: Books, 356; see also, 
Games and Contests; Stunts and 
Games. 


Band Concerts, 154. 

Banquets: see Luncheons. 

Bible Stories, Plays, Pantomimes: see 
Chap. 9; also Religious Plays. 

Bird Day: Masque, 17; Poems, 18, 
234; Songs, 18; see also Chap. 15. 

Books: Costumes, 43, 118, 327, 3285 
Dances, 15, 34) 39, 58) 59, 118, 119, 
179, 357; Drills and Story Plays, 16; 
Drama, 142, 147, 179; Entertain- 
ments, 27, 33, 43, 63, 65, 66, 92, 136, 
202, 353; Folk Dances, 14, 16, 395 
179; Folk Songs and Games, 10, 16, 
34, 134, 135, 149, 179; Games, 15, 
238, 355, 356, 357; Lighting, 333, 
334; List for the home library, see 
Chap. 2; Play Production, 340, 341; 
Poems, 262; Spring Festivals, 281; 
Songs, 17, 18, 27, 31, 40, 217, see 
also Music; Ten for boys, 169; 
Ten for girls, 170, 171; Ten for 
leaders of Boys’ Clubs, 168, 169; 
Ten for leaders of Girls’ Clubs, 170; 
Ten for leaders of both, 173, 174. 

Bryant, William C., 213, 214. 

Burns, Robert, 213, 214. 


Cantatas: see Music; Easter; Christ- 
mas. 

Carnivals, Shows, Circuses, Parades, 
Processionals: Athletic Carnival, 48, 
49, 50; Baby Show, 32; Balloon Pro- 


cession, 19; Circus, books on, 36, 
63, 66; Costume Parade, 122; Coun- 
try Circus, 36; Doll Show, 18; Fair 
and Circus, 63; Ice Carnival, 152; 
Ice Mardi Gras, 106, 107; Just Dog 
Show, 19; Lantern Parade, 32; 
Minstrel Show, 109, 110, see also 
Chap. 6; Musical Carnival, 122: 
Our Stunt Show, 8; Pet Show, 32; 
Side Shows, 33; Winter Carnival, 
52, 53; see also Fairs and Exhibits. 

Catholic: Plays for Sodalities, Socie- 
ties, Churches, see Chap. 9. 

Ceremonials and Processionals: Arbor 
Day, 153, 154, 230, 231, 232, 2335 
Armistice Day, 98, 99, 100; Christ- 
mas, 253, 261; Crowning the Lord 
and Lady of the May, 278, 279; 
Indian Sun Ceremonial, 45, 46, 126; 
May Day, 78; Memorial Day, 238, 
239, 240; Processional, 98; see also 
Festivals, Fetes, Masques, and Pag- 
eants. 

Charades, Pantomimes, Shadow Plays: 
Acting Proverbs, 13; Bible Panto- 
mimes, see Chap. 9; Books, 29, 195, 
216, 343; Charades, 6, 7, 29, 54, 60, 
77, 101; Christmas Pantomimes, see 
Chap. 18; Pantomimes, 53, 78, 82, 
213, 258, 343; Religious Panto- 
mimes, 142, 143; Shadow Plays, 
82; St. George and the Dragon, 56; 
St. Patrick’s Day, 219; see also Tab- 
leaux; Stunts and Games; Stories 
and Dramatics; Programs. 

Children’s Day: Plays, Programs, Ex- 
ercises, 242; see also May Day. 

Christmas: Books on, 56, 258; Can- 
tatas, 257, 258; Carols, 250, 2533 
Community Celebrations and Festi- 
vals, 152, 153, 248-252, 253; Cos- 
tumes and Scenery, 259; Dances, 258, 
297, 298; Masques, 252, 256, 2575 
Music, 250, 253, 254, 257, 258, 259; 
Pageants, 144, 256, 357; Party, 11; 
Plays, 255; Program of Carols with 
Tableaux, 253; Stories, 248, 254; 
Tableaux, 253; Vesper service, 254; 
see also Programs; Dances; Plays. 
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Churches: see Chap. 9. 

City Beautiful, see Programs. 

Circuses, see Carnivals. 

Clubs: Boys and Girls, 8 to 11 years 
old, 157-167; 12 to 16 years old, 167, 
168; Business and Industrial Girls’ 
Clubs, see Chap. 12; Junior Wo- 
men’s Clubs, see Chap. 12; Neigh- 
borhood Dramatics, see Chap. 4; 
see Chaps. 11 and 12, also, Books; 
Recreation; Plays. 

Colleges: see Chaps. 7, 8, 9; and Ap- 
pendices, 1, 2, 3. 

Columbus Day: Plays, 192; Programs, 
Readings, 191. 

Community Programs: Christmas, 
152; Forum, 108, 109; Foreign 
Born, 127; Picnic, 150, 151; Year’s 
Programs, 155, 156. 

Commencement: see Plays for High 
School, Chap. 5. 

Construction Work, Books on, 14, 15, 
165; see also Chap. 2. 

Contests; see Games and Contests; 
Races and Stunts; Stunts and 
Games; Recreation. 

Costumes and Inexpensive Costuming: 
Animal Fair, 313; Books on, 43, 
118, 327, 328; Cloth materials, 320; 
Costume box, 316; Costumes avail- 
able in Lodges and organizations, 
327; Costume library, 315, 316; 
Crepe paper, 318; Draperies, 323, 
325; Dyeing, 325, 327; Footwear, 
320, 321; How to make, 321, 322, 
323; Paper and cardboard, 317, 318; 
Parade, 122; Party, 215; Pictures, 
see Chaps. 19, 20; Plays, see Plays for 
Colleges and High Schools; Queen, 
Indian, School groups, 312-315; 
Shakespearian Costume plates, 328; 
Where to get materials, 328; Where 
to purchase or rent, 328, 329; see 
also Christmas; Dances; Festivals. 

County Fair, 154, 155. 


Dances: At Eventime, 31; Balloon 
Play, 283, 284; Books on, 15, 34, 39, 
58, 59, 118, 119, 179; Books on 
Spring Festivals, 281; Bow and 
Arrow, 284, 285; Christmas, 153, 
252, 258; Dancing and Rhythmic 
Games, 357; Elves, 285, 286; Fairies, 
287, 288; Flower Children, 291, 292; 
Flower, 294, 295; Folk, 58, 134, 135, 
149, 191, 283, 299-310; Health Fair- 
ies, 289, 290, 291; French Gavotte, 
299, 300; German Village, 305; 


Ghost, 194; Historical, 283, 299- 
310; Indian Corn, 308, 309; Irish 
Village, 303, 304; Joy of Spring, 292, 
293; Labor Day, 191; Masks for, 
328; Maypole Balloon, 19; May- 
pole, 78, 79, 307, 308; May Day, 
265, 266, 272, 279, 280; see Chap. 19; 
Minuet, 47, 48; Music and Dances, 
265, 266, 280; Natural Rhythms and 
Dances, 282, 283-297; Old English 
Country, 302, 303; Old English Ga- 
votte, 300, 301; Pioneer, 309, 310; 
Pipes of Pan, 293, 294; Play, 295, 
296; Poppies, 295; Rainbow Fairies, 
288, 289; Sleighbell, 297, 298; 
Spanish, 306, 307; St. Patrick, 218; 
St. Valentine, 215; Teaching the 
Dances, 283; Virginia Reel, 83; 
Winter is Here, 297; Witches, 298, 
299; Yankee Doodle, 72, 127; see 
also Costumes; Singing Games; 
May Day; Music. 


Dickens, 213. 
Drama and Dramatics, 21, 215; Bib- 


liography for study, 179; Books on 
Religious, 142-147; in Women’s 
Clubs, 179; Neighborhood, see Chap. 
4; through the year, 155, 156; see 
also Festivals; Plays; Pantomimes; 
Stories and Dramatics. 


Drills and Marches: Arch, 75; Books 


On 43, 242, 245; Change, 56; Chil- 
dren’s Day, 242; Dixie, 32; Flag 
Drill, 40, 41; Flag March, 150; 
Flower Maze, 75; Grand Marches, 
83, 121; March, 57; Serpentine, 49; 
St. Patrick, 219; Tennis, 50; see 
also Ceremonials, Processionals; 
Festivals, Fetes, Masques, Pageants. 


Easter: Bit of history, 223; Cantatas, 


225; Carols and carol sheets, 225; 
Egg Hunt and Egg Rolling, 227, 228; 
Hymns, 225; Other material, 226, 
227; Pageants, 226; Parties, 228; 
Plays and Services, 225, 226; Poems, 
223, 224; Programs, 228; Quota- 
tions, 223; Readings, 227; Songs, 
224; Stories and Exercises, 227; see 
also Programs; May Day and the 
Spring; Bird Day. 


Education Day or Week, 150. 
Entertainments and Stunts: 42, 128, 


145, 353; see also Books; Charades 
and Pantomimes; Stunts and 
Games; Programs for Business and 
Industrial Clubs, Churches, Men’s 
and Women’s organizations. 
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Exhibits: see Fairs and Exhibits. 


Fairs and Exhibits: Auction of White 
Elephant, 34; County Fair, 154, 155; 
Exhibits, 33, 34, 150; Fair and Cir- 
cus, 32, 63; see also Carnivals; En- 
tertainments; Programs. 

Farces: see Skits, Sketches, Playlets, 
Farces. 

Festivals, Fetes, Masques, Pageants: 
An Old English May Day, see 
Chap. 18; Armistice Day, 198; 
Bird Masque (Arbor or Bird Day), 
17, 18; Books on, 143, 144, 145, 179, 
281, 357, 358; Christmas, 246, 248, 
253, 256, 357, 358; Crowning the 
Lord and Lady of the May, 278, 279; 
Dances for, see Chap. 19; Demeter 
and Persephone, 271; Easter, 226; 
First Peace Treaty, 46, 47;  Inde- 
pendence Day, 244, 245; Industrial 
or Business Fete, 153; Labor Day, 
190; Lincoln, 209; May Day, see 
Chap. 18; Memorial Day, 241; 
Missions, 145, 146; Neighborhood, 
38; New Years, 153, 204, 2073 
Nursery Rhyme, see Chap. 2; Old 
English Garden, 276, 278; Old Eng- 
lish Revels, 274, 276; Patriotic, 207, 
208, 210; Play, 38, 39; Plays and 
Pageants, 141, 143, 144, 268; Scene 
in Colonial Days, 47, 48; Shakes- 
pearean, 1178, 119; Sleeping Beauty, 
271; Thanksgiving, 199, 201, 202; 
Valentine’s Day, 29, 30; Washing- 
ton, 210; see also Ceremonials and 
Processionals; Carnivals; Holidays; 
Programs. 

Family, what to do, see Chap. 2. 

Fetes: see Festivals. 

Foreign Born, 127. 


Games and Contests: Ali Aboard, see 
Traveler’s Race; Airplane Tourna- 
ments, 138; Alphabet, 95, 101; Ana- 
grams, 123; Animal Chase, 39; Ani- 
mals, 123; Animal, Bird and Fish, 
88; Apple games, 93, 94; Athletic 
Contests, 79; Authors, 10; Back- 
ward Relay, 56; Ball and Stick 
Relay, 35, 40, 108; Balloon ball 
games, 28, 86, 132, 151; Baseball 
Tournament, 138; Basket ball, 38; 
Bats, Goblins and Elves (Hallow- 
e’en), 195; Black and White, 10; 
Books on, 15, 43, 53, 64, 79, 88, 
136, 138, 3555 356, 3573 Button, But- 
ton, 11; Captain ball, 138; Catch and 


Pull, 134; Census Taker, 121, 122; 
Chair Relay, 83; Checker and Chess 
Tournament, 138; Cracker Relay, 
37; Crambo (quiet), 12; Dinner is 
Served, 104; Dodge ball, 40; Dom- 
imoes, 38; Driving the Pig to 
Market, 87; Duck on the Rock, 39; 
Farmer and Pumpkins (Thanksgiv- 
ing), 166; Farmer and Turkeys, 166; 
Feeding the Elephant (quiet), 21; 
Finding Fortunes (Hallowe'en), 
91; Fish Pond, 38; Follow the 
Leader, 10, 36; Fox and Hound, 39; 
Frog in the Middle, 39; Game Eve- 
nings, 134, 135, 136; For a Cozy 
Evening (quiet), 10, 34; For 
Hallowe’en, 90-95, 195, 196; Gar- 
deners, 77; Ghosts, Witches, Elves 
and Goblins (Hallowe’en), 61: Girl’s 
Clubs, Chap. 11; Ground Tag, 34; 
Guessing my Partner, 101; Guess 
Who, 195; Heart Hunt, 90; Hide 
and Seek, 10; Hold On, 88; Hook 
On, 34; Hoop Relay, 135; How do 
You do, 40; Howdy Neighbor, ror, 
Hunting an Object to Music, 11; 
Hurdle Relay, 60; I’m Glad to Meet 
You, 83; Increasing the Family 
(quiet), 13; Indoor Field Day, 133; 
Inside games (quiet), 132, 1335 
Jabbing for Peanuts (quiet), 21; 
Jack Straws, (quiet), 11, 38; 
Japanese Tag, 166; Jump ball, 138; 
Jump Stick Relay, 134; Key game, 
133; Kite Tournament, 137-138; 
Last Couple Up, 38; Laughing Re- 
lay, 56, ror; Luncheon games, 100, 
1o1; Old Witch and Fairies, 166; 
Outdoor and indoor, 138; Magic 
Music, 81; Marble Tournament, 
137; Marching to New York, 88; 
Mixed Letters (quiet), 37; Neigh- 
borhood Contests, 38; Nose and Toe 
Tag, 10; Old Maid, 38; Packing 
Father’s Trunk, 135; Parcel Post, 
184; Parchesi (quiet), 38; Peanut 
games, 11, 21, 195; Penny Push, 
37; Pig in the Hole, 138; Pinch, 
88; Poison, 10; Potato race, 151; 
Pumpkin Hustle (Hallowe’en), 61; 
Pumpkin Relay (Hallowe’en), 195; 
Punch and Judy, 87; Pushmobile, 
38; Quoit Pitching, 38, 137, 138; 
Race in Ten Steps, 56; Relays, 35, 
40, 56, 87, ror, 105, 152; Run for 
Your Supper, 81; Scarf Tag, 88; 
Scrimmage ball, 138; Skating, 53; 
Skipping Relay, 49; Skipmobile, 38; 
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Slang (quiet), 37; Simon says 
Thumbs Up (quiet), 11; Sled Re- 
lay, 36; Snatch the Cap, 34; Snow 
games, 36, 53; Speed, 138; Statue 
Tag, 166; Tennis Tournament, 38, 
138; Three Fates (Hallowe'en), 94; 
Three Old Stones, 166; Tree Goal, 
81; Tug of War, 105, 134; Twi- 
light Baseball League, 138; Twi- 
light Volleyball, 138; Vis-a-Vis, 83; 
What Food Today, 104; What is It 
(quiet), 312; Where’s my Chair, 
(quiet), ror; Words (quiet), 37; 
see also Races and Stunts; Stunts 
and Games; Appendix 7. 


Hallowe’en: Books on, 92, 192, 194, 
195; Dance, 194; Decorations, 91, 
193; Games, 61, 62, 91, 95, 160; 
Invitation, 193; Other Material, 197, 
Party, 17, 91; Plays, 197; Poems, 
193; Refreshments, 196; Stories, 63, 
197; Stunts, 62, 194, 195; Word 
About, 192; see also, Games and 
Contests; Stunts and Games; Races 
and Stunts. 

Handcraft: Books on, 180; 
work, 14; see also Chap, 2. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 214. 

High Schools: Parties, see Chap. 5; 
Plays, 66-72; Entertainments, 65; 
see also Community, Neighborhood, 
and Church Programs; Carnivals; 
Festivals; Games and Contests. 

Hikes, 124, 138; see also Chap. 11. 

Holiday Programs: see Chaps. 13-18. 

Holmes, Oliver W., 214. 


Hand 


Independence Day: Festivals and Pag- 
eants, 244, 246; Material for Pro- 
grams, 247; Music, 247; Orations, 
245; Plays, 245, 246; Poems, 247; 
Programs, 243, 244; Quotations, 243; 
Readings, 245; Recitations, Exer- 
cises, Drills, 245; Tableaux, 244. 

Indian: Corn Dance, 308, 309; Cos- 
tumes, see Chap. 10; Games and 
Music, 201; Music and Dances, 363, 


364; Scene, 46, 47; Songs, 126; 
Stories, 16, 363; Sun Ceremonial, 
45, 46, 126. 


International Day, 148, 149. 


Labor Day: Dances, Pageants, Quota- 
tions, Songs, 190. 

Ladies’ Night Programs: 
grams. 

Lee, Robert E., 213. 


see Pro- 
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Library: see Books; Programs. 

Lighting: Books on, 333, 334; If you 
have $10.00, $50.00, or $100.00 to 
spend, 333; Where to get equip- 


ment, 333- 

Lincoln: Entertainments, Pageants, — 
Plays, Programs, Quotations, Sto- 
Ties, 207, 208, 209. 

Longfellow, 213. 

Luncheons, Teas, Banquets: Games 


for, 100, 101; Mothers’ Day, 236; 
Valentine, 215; Washington, 210; 
see also Parties; Programs. 


Make-up: Books on, 340; Magic of, 
337; Make-up Box, 339; When 
spots and floods are used, 338; 
Where to purchase materials, 339, 
340. 

Marches: see Drills and Marches. 

Masks, 33. 

Mardi Gras, see Carnivals. 

Masques; see Festivals. 

Matinees, see Programs. 

May Day: Building the Festival, 269, 
270; Cantata, Opera and Dance Cy- 
cles, 266, 267; Costume suggestions, 
279, 280, see also Dances; Cos- 
tumes; Dances, see Chap. 19; 
Festival, An Old English May 
Day, 272-280; Festivals, Masques 
and Pageants, 268, 269; Instrumental 
music and dance suggestions, 265, 
266, 280; Plays, 269; Poems and 
Readings, 262, 263, 264; Programs, 
260, 261, 262; Quotations, 237, 260, 
262; Songs, Word about, 260, 264, 
265; see also Festivals; Programs. 

Men’s Programs, see Chap. 7. 

Memorial Day: Ceremonial, 238, 239, 
240; Plays, Poems, Pageants, Pro 
grams, Songs, 98, 99, 100, 241. fs 

Minstrel Shows: Choruses, Programs, 
73, 74, 96, 109, I10, 355; see also 
Skits, Sketches, Playlets, Farces. 

Monologues, 110, 353, 354. 

Mothers’ Day: Exercises, Plays, 
Poems, Programs, Readings, Songs, 
Stories, Tableaux, 236, 237. 

Motion Pictures, 358. 

Music: Arbor Day, 235, 264, 266, 267; 
Armistice Day, 99, 100, 198; Books 
of, 10, 17, 34, 45, 134, 149, 179, see 
also Songs, under Music; Christ- 
mas, 96, 110, 118, I19, 120, 257, 258, 
266, 267; Dickens, 213; Easter, 224, 
225; Echoes from the Southland, 
48; Folk, 16, 58, 59, 116, 149, 178, 
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179; Grand Opera Quartette, 103; 
Humorous Readings with music, 355; 
Independence Day, 247; Indian, 116, 
126, 363, 364; Labor Day, 190; 
Lincoln, 207, 208; Longfellow, 213; 
May Day, 264, 265, 266, 272, 278, 
280; Memorial Day, 238, 241; Min- 
strel Shows, 73, 74, 96, 109, IIo, 
355; Mothers’ Day, 236, 237; Sug- 
gested music, 20, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
33, 36, 47, 48, 49, 50; Musical Carni- 
val, 122; Musical Evening, 140, 141; 
Musical Readings and Pianologues, 
354; Musical Stories, 41, 140, 141; 
Musicians, 178. 


Nature Work, 758, 16x, 162. 

Neighborhood: Books, Contests, Frol- 
ics, Parties, see Chap. 4. 

New Years, Festival, 204, 205; Pro- 
grams, Parties, Plays, Poems, Pro- 
grams, 203, 206, 207. 


Pageants: see Festivals, 
Masques, Pageants. 

Pantomime: Books on, 142, 216, 343, 
344; Bible, 142; Valentine, 216; see 
also Charades and Pantomimes; 
Ceremonials; Dances. 

Parades, see Carnivals, Shows, Cir- 
cuses, Parades, 
Patrictic, 47, 48, see also Lincoln; 

- Washington; Memorial Day; Armi- 
stice Day. 

Parties: Balloon, 19, 20; Birthday, 84, 


Fetes, 


and Chap. 2; Easter, 228; Eve- 
ning of Fun, 37, 54, 55; Game, 
(indoors), 80, 81, $2, 123, 124; 


Guessing, 136, 137; Hallowe’en, 17, 
60, 61, 62; High School, see Chap. 
5; Hiking, 16; Library, 137; Neigh- 
borhood, see Chap. 4; Our Cos- 
tume, see Chap. 2; Our Christmas, 
z1; Our Game, 10; Party with Pea- 
nuts, 21; Progressive (Hallowe’en), 
see Chap. 3; Sister’s Birthday, 5; 
Spring, 74, 75, 76, 77; Story Book, 
20, 21; St. Patrick, 219; St. Valen- 
tine, 89, 90, 215; What We did 
One Winter Night, 7; Winter, 36; 
see also Charades, Pantomimes, 
Shadow Plays; Games and Contests ; 
Stories and Dramatics; Stunts an 
Games. eS 
Pianologues, see Poems; Readings; 
Monologues; St. Patrick’s Day. - 
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Picnics: Books on, 139; Programs, 43, 
59, 64, 120, 121, 122, 139, 140, 150, 
151, 152. 

Pictures, 59. 

Plays: Arbor Day, 235; Boys’ Clubs, 
169, 170; Business and Industrial 
Girls’ Clubs, 187, 188, 189; Catholic 
Sodalities, Societies and Churches, 
146, 147; Children, 144, see also 
Children’s Day; May Day; and 
Chap. 3; Christmas, 255, 256; see 
also Chap. 17; Churches, Sunday 
Schools and Missionary Societies, 
see Chap. 9; Colleges, 344, 345, 346, 
347, see also Chaps. 5 and 6; Colum- 
bus, 192; Community Players, 155, 
261, 362, 363, see also, Bibliographies 
in Chaps. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; and 
Appendices, 2, 3, 4, 5; Costume, 
see High Schools; Easter, 225, 226; 
Entertainments and Plays, see Chap. 
8; Folk, 59, 142, 363, 364, see also 
Chaps. 4, 5; For the Littlest Ones, 
22; For the Middle Sized Ones, 22, 
23, 40; For Older Ones, 23, 24, 
25; Girls’ Clubs, 171, 172; Girls’ 
Schools and Colleges, 347, 348, 349, 
350; Hallowe’en, 197; Health, 358, 
359, 360, 361; High School, see 
Chaps. 5, 6, 9; Independence Day, 
246; International Day, 150; Lin- 
coln, 209; Lodges, 351, 352, 3533 
May Day, see Chap. 18; Memorial 
Day, 241; Men, 111, 112, 113, I14, 
115; Missions, 145, 146; Mothers’ 
Day, 237; Mystery, 350, 3513 
Neighborhood Dramatic Clubs, see 
Chap. 4; New Years, 207; Out- 
door, 80, 235; Play and Pageant 
list, 141, 144; Religious, 142, 143; 
Shakespearean, see High School and 
College Plays; Special Celebrations, 
see Holiday material; St. Patrick’s 
Day, 219, 220; St. Walentine’s Day, 
216, 217; Thanksgiving, 125, 201, 
202; Washington, 211, 212; Wo- 
men’s Clubs, 128, 129, 130; Young 
Men, 78, see also Chap. 7; Young 
Women, 78, see also Skits, Sketches, 


Playlets, Farces; Colleges; Holi- 
days; Lodges; Vaudeville, and 
Chap. 8. 


Playlets: see Skits, Sketches, Playlets, 
Farces. 
Poems, Readings, Monologues: Arbor 


Day, 234; Armistice Day, 198; 
Bird Day, 18; Books of, 262, 264; 
Children’s Day, 242; Christmas, 
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258; Dickens, 213; Easter, 223, 224; 
Hallowe’en, 193; Humorous with 
music, 355; Independence Day, 245; 
Longfellow, 213; May Day, 262, 
263, 264; Memorial Day, 48, 238, 
240; Mothers’ Day, 237; Mono- 
logues and Poems, 353, 354; Musical 
Readings and Pianologues, 354, 355; 
New Years, 206; Orations (Inde- 
pendence Day), 245, 247; Poems 
complete, see Hallowe’en; Easter; 
May Day; Poems suggested, see 
Holidays; Readings and Recitations, 
353, 354, 355; St. Patrick’s Day, 
219; St. Valentine’s Day, 215, 216; 
Thanksgiving, 126, 199, 200; War, 
100, see also, Armistice and Memo- 
rial Days; Washington’s Birthday, 
210, 211. 
Processionals, see Ceremonials. 
Processions, see Carnivals. 
Production, see Chap. 21; Books, 340. 
Programs: Al! Fools Day, 222, Amer- 
ica in Song and Story, 45; Arbor 
Day, A Ceremonial for, 230, 231, 
233, 234; see also Arbor Day; 
Armistice Day, 98, 99, 100, 198, see 
also Armistice Day; Birthday of the 
Town, 154; Books which will help, 
see Chap. 4; Boys’ Clubs, 12 to 16 
years, see Chap. 11, see also Clubs; 
Bryant, William C., 213, 214; 
Burns, Robert, 213; Business and 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs, 181, 182- 
187; Children’s Day, see Chil- 
dren’s Day; Christmas: Candle 
Lighted Homes, 250; Carols with 
Tableaux and Processionals, 253; 
Community Christmas Festival, 152, 
153, 248, 252; Costumes of Carolers, 
249, 250; Expense of the Celebra- 
tion, 251; Path of the Carolers, 249; 
Programs, 248-252; Vesper Service, 
254, see also Chap. 17; Churches, 
see Chap. 9; City Beautiful, 59; 
Clubs, see Chaps. 11, 12; Colum- 
bus Day, 191, 192; Colonial Day, 
a Scene, 46, 47; Community Band 
Concerts, 154; Community Cele- 
brations, see Picnics, also Chap. 10; 
Community Players, see Plays; Com- 
munity Programs for a year, 155, 
156; Community Forum, see Chap. 
10; County Fair, see Fairs; Dickens, 
213; Easter, Egg Hunt, Egg Roll- 
ing, Parties, see Chap. 15; Echoes 
of Yesterday, 27; Echoes from the 
Southland, 48; Education Day, 150; 


Field Day Indoors, 133; Folk Music, 
Dance and Story, 118; For Foreign 
Born, 127; Game Evenings, 12, 13; 
Girls’ Clubs, see Chap. 11; Hal- 
lowe’en, see Hallowe’en; Haw- 
thorne, Nathaniel, 214; Hikes, 124, 
138; Holmes, Oliver W., 214; Holi- 
days, see each holiday; Independ- 
ence Day, 243, 247, see also In- 
dependence Day; International Day, 
148, 149; In the Southland, 31; 
Journey with Folklore, 58; Jour- 
neys to Homes of the Great, 177, 
178; Junior Women’s Clubs, litera- 
ture, history, music, drama, hand- 
craft, see Chap. 12; Ladies’ Night, 
102; Labor Day, 190, 191; Lavender 
and Old Lace, 116; Lee, Robert E., 
213; Library Evening, 77; Lincoln’s 
Birthday, 207, 208; Longfellow, 213; 
Luncheon games, 100, ror; May 
Day and the Spring (7 Programs), 
260, 262, see also May Day; Mati- 
nee, 215; Memorial Day, 98, 99, 
100; Minstrel Shows, see Minstrel 
Shows; Mothers’ Week, 236, 237; 
Musical Evenings, 140, 141; Neigh- 
borhood Contests, see Chap. 4; 
New Years, 204, 207; Night We 
Act Our Stories, 9; Old Family 
Album, 27, 28; Our Country, 48; 
Picnic, 63, 86, see also Picnics; 
Playing Musical Memory, 9; Potluck 
Supper, 59, 60; Program Material, 
see Holidays; Recreation, see Holi- 
days, Games, Stunts and Races; 
Shakespeare, Honor to, 118, 119; 
Schools, see Clubs, Holidays, Pro- 
grams, Plays, also Chaps. 3 and 
5; St. Patrick’s Day, 218, 219, 220; 
St. Valentine’s Day, see Chap. 14; 
Thanksgiving, see Chap. 13; Tour- 
naments, Contests and Story Hours, 
157, see also Chaps. 4, 5; Trip 
Abroad, 16; Visit with Artists, 59; 
Washington, 209, 210; Weekly Eve- 
ning of Games, 106; When We 
Entertain Our Friends from An- 
other Club, ros. 


Quotations: A blend of mirth 


and sadness (Lincoln), 207; A 
flower unblown and a book un- 
read (New Years), 203; A Happy 
New Year (New Years), 205; A 
kindly deed, 175; A little work a 
little play, 158; And Spring comes 
slowly (Mayday), 262; April’s com- 
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ing up the hill (All Fools’ Day), 
386; A thankful heart, 162; Art 
little? Do thy little well, 175; Be 
Americans (Washington), 210, 211; 
Behind him lay the gray Azores 
(Columbus), 191; Be sure to see 
with your own eyes, 174; Bubble, 
bubble, boil in glee (Hallowe’en), 
194; By hush of dawns and eves, 
273; Came the Spring in all its 
splendor (May day), 262; Come 
children one and children all (May- 
day), 275; Come dancers one and 
all, 278; Come masked as you like 
(Hallowe’en), 193; Count thine own 
land, 240; Did somebody give you 
a pat?, 175; Do you ne’er think 
what wondrous beings these, 18; 
Even in ordinary life, 175; Fairies 
and flowers we bring to you (May- 
day), 275; Fearless minds climb 
soonest, 175; For lo the winter is 
past, 262; Friendship is plant of 
hasty growth, 183; From the day 
of thy declaration (Independence 
Day), 243; God Almighty first 
planted a garden (Arbor Day), 
233; Greatness comes only to those 
who seek, 174, 184; Half trying, 
175; Halleluiah and_ rejoicing 
(Thanksgiving), 199; Hark! Hark! 
I hear the dancing (Mayday), 276; 
Health jingles, 159, 160, 161, 162, 
163; Heaven bless your hearth and 
fold, 12; Heaven and earth help 
him who plants a tree (Arbor Day), 
228; Here are the blossoms, 277; 
Here’s to the day when it is May, 
262; I am glad a task to me is 
given, 161; I can’t do this, 161; 
I have always thought of Christmas, 
248; I heard the bells on Christmas 
Day, 163: I hope I shall always 
possess firmness (Washington), 209; 
I wonder why, 158; Into a cup of 
common sense, 135; I sent a letter to 
my love (St. Valentine’s Day), 214; 
It doesn’t matter how long, 185; It 
is a good thing to observe Christ- 
mas day, 248; It is not in a man’s 
creed, 175; It is not the leap at the 
first, 175; I wonder why it is polite, 
158; Kind fortune tell me (Hallow- 
e’en), 195; Learn the lesson of their 
service (Bird Day), 233; Let the 
man who would be grateful, 163; 
Let us have faith (Lincoln), 207; 
Life is an arrow, 174; Little scraps 


of paper, 162; Maid Marion sweet 
and kind, 279; Modesty is the high- 
est ornament, 175; My ornaments 
are fruits, 158; Now nature hangs 
her mantle green (Mayday), 262; 
Oh tune your hearts and ring the 
bells (New Years), 204; O give 
thanks, 161; O old Father Time 
(New Years), 204; One flag, one 
land (Memorial Day), 237; One 
who sows courtesy, 175; Only a 
night from old to new (New 
Years), 206; Our character is our 
will, 175; Out of eternity this new 
day is born (New Years), 206; 
Over hill, over dale, 277; Ring out 
the old, ring in the new (New 
Years), 205; Robin Hood strong 
and brave, 279; So here hath been 
dawning, 184; Some folks grow, 
185; Sometimes all wound close in 
a ring, 282; Speak a shade more 
kindly, 174; Spring hangs her in- 
fant blossoms (Mayday), 262; 
Scripture readings, 184, 185, 186; 
Success in life, 174; Suffer the little 
children (Children’s Day), 242; 
Thank God for the might of it 
(Labor Day), 190; The bathroom 
is untidy, 163; The first of April 
some do say (All Fools’ Day), 222; 
The flowers by the garden tomb 
(Easter), 223; The holy spirit of 
the Spring, 223; The ghosts are 
coming (Hallowe’en), 194; The 
lovely town was white (Mayday, 
262; The Spring is here (Mayday), 
260; The trees build up in us (Ar- 
bor Day), 233; The trees draw 
from us all (Arbor Day), 233; 
Then shall I cheerful greet, 175; 
There is a serene and settled majes- 
ty (Arbor Day), 233; There’s a 
time to run and a time to walk, 160; 
This second Fourth of July, 243; 
*Tis the first of May (May Day), 
274; ’Tis a banner of gold and 
scarlet, 159; ’Tis we ourselves make 
Christmas day, 11; To cultivate 
kindness, 174; To keep our health, 
185; Two it takes to make a quar- 
rel, 174; When a man, 174; When 
daffodils begin to peer (Mayday), 
277; When daisies pied and violets 
blue (Mayday), 278; Who brings 
sunshine, 174; With malice toward 
none, 207; Yo-ho-ho Up we go 
(Hallowe’en), 192. 
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Races and Stunts: Antelope, 85; 
Apple, 61, 108, 152; Arch, 63, 64; 
Athletic, 82, 152; Auto, 104; Back- 
ward, 35, 151; Balloon, 64; Blond 
vs. Brunette, 87; Candle, 108; Card 
Toss, 123, 124; Chariot, 101; Chick- 
en, 107; Clothespin, 132; Collar and 
Tie, 140; Cracker Eating Contest, 
64, 151; Crawfish, 85; Dashes, 139; 
Double, 139; Egg Balance, 121; Es- 
quimo, 8; Events for Boys, Girls, 
Men, Women, 139, 140; Fat Man’s 
35, 151; Fifty Yard Dash, 84, 124; 
Horse and Rider, 139; Hoop Roll- 
ing, 80; Hopping or One Legged, 
108; Human Burden, 134; Jumping, 
9; Kiddie Car, 82; Lean Man’s, 
151, Leap Frog, 64, 104; Lollypop, 
12t1, 151; Long Step, 121, 152; 
Marathon, 84; Marshmallow, 195; 
Newspaper, 82; Nursery, 139; One 
Legged, 10, 34; Over the “op, 63; 
Paper, 52; Pie Eating, 152; Pin, 
123; Potato, 151; Putting the Shot, 
108; Race by the Mothers, 35; Race 
in Ten Steps, 108; Race with Sleds, 
53; Rolling hoop, 151; Sack, 139; 
Shoe, 151; Skating, 53; Snow races 
and games, 53; Stick Candy, 107; 
Stunt Evening, 107, 108; Surprise, 
52; Threading Buttons, 123; Three 
Legged, 54; Toboggan, 53; Travel- 
ers, 35; Lug of War, 64; Wheel- 


barrow, 35, 139, 152; Women’s 
Hopping, 8; see also Stunts and 
Games, Pantomimes and Shadow 


Plays, Charades. 

Readings, 126, 191, see also Poems, 
Readings, Monologues, and Chaps. 
13-18; see Poems, Monologues and 
Chaps. 13 to 18. 

Recreation: Books on, 335, 336, 337; 
see also, Games; Stunts; Races. 

Religious: Drama, Pageants, Plays, 
see Chap. 9. 

Revues: see Skits, Sketches, Playlets, 
Farces; Vaudeville. 


Scenic Studios and Scenery, see Stage 
Sets. 

Shadow Plays: see Charades. 

Shakespearean: Costumes, Programs, 
see Chaps. 8 and 14. 

Shows: see Carnivals. 

Singing Games: Books of, 10, 28, 30, 
38, 54, 55; Broom Dance, 134; 
Comin’ Thru the Rye. 136; Dixie, 
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32; Folk, 134, 135, see also Dances; 
Books; For He’s a Jolly Good Fel- 
low, 102; Goodbye My Lover, 
Goodbye, 104; Goodnight Ladies, 
10, 28, 60; Here We Go Round the 
Christmas Tree, 152, 153; Here We 
Go Round the Skating Rink, 54; 
Howdy, 102; Itisket, Itasket, 30; 
Jingle Bells, 36; Little Playmate 
Dance with Me, 30; Looby Loo, 28; 
London Bridge, 28; Oats, Peas, 
Beans, 10; Our Boys will Shine To- 
night, 103; Program of, 261; 
Reuben and Rachel, 103; Round and 
Round the Village, 28; The Singing 
Game, 282; What did You Get from 
Old Santa Tonight, 12; Yankee 
Doodle, so. 

Sketches, see Skits, Sketches, Playlets, 
Farces. 

Skits, Sketches, Playlets, Farces: 41, 42, 
43, 66, 93, 96, 110, III. 

Socials: see Entertainments, Parties, 
Programs. 

Songs: see Music: Books on. 

Stage Sets: 229, 230; Scenery, Screens, 
The Arras Stage, Cyclorama, Books 
on, Scenic Studios, see Chap. 21. 

Stories and Dramatics: Arbor Day, 16, 
233, 234, 235; Bible, 144; Books on, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 30, 58, 116, 117; 
Christmas, 254, 258; Dramatics, 27, 
30, 31, 40, see also Drama; Dra- 
matics thru the Year, 64, 65; Easter, 
226, 227; For the Littlest, Middle 
Sized, and Older Ones, see Chap. 2; 
From Folklore, 58; Girls’ Club Pro- 
grams, 166; MHallowe’en, 197; 
Indian, 16, 363; Lincoln, 208; Mat- 
inee, 21; May Day, see Chap. 18; 
Mothers’ Day, 236; Neighborhood 
Dramatic Clubs, 41; The Night We 
Act Our Stories, 9; Story Hours, 31, 
138; St. George and the Dragon, 56; 
See Charades, Pantomimes, and 
Shadow Plays; Singing Games; 
Programs; Readings. 

Stunts: see Charades, Pantomimes, 
and Shadow Plays; Stunts and 
Games; Games and Contests. 

Stunts and Games: All Fools’ Day, 
222; Alphabet, 195; Apple, 93, 142; 
Athletic Wedding, 106; Balance, 9; 
Bean Pick-up, 123; Before and 
After, 52; Bell Ringers, 105; Blind- 
fold Boxing Match, 106; Blindfold 
Wrestling, 51; Blowing the Candles, 
195; Blue Beard’s Wives, 93; Books 
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on, 15, 65, 66; Bowls, 94; Card 
Toss, 123; Chamber of Horrors, 92; 
Chewing the String, 29; Cranberry 
Pick-up, 61; Cutting Contest, 124; 
Dancers, 33; Discus Throw, 93 
Distance Throw, 121; Fagot Stunts, 
195; Fat Lady and the Skeleton, 33; 
Fortune Telling, 33, 195; Funny, 52; 
Grab Bag, 86; Get Up, 8; Golf 
Quartette, 105; Hats Off, 133; Hal- 
lowe’en, 62, 194, 195; Hippodrome 
Balance, 52; Jingles, 6; Jokes, 104; 
Long Drop, 108; Luminous Writing, 
92; Millinery, 124; Mock Wedding, 
30; Musical Love Story, 30; My 
Fate, 61; My Fortune, 61; My 
Future Mate, 61; Old Valentine, 30; 
Palmists, 62; Peanut Dolls, 21; 
Peanut Relay, 6; Peanut Scramble, 
64; Peanut Throw, 121; Potato 
Tossing, 64; Putting the Shot, 108; 
Rice Relay, 5; Rooster Fight, 50, 51, 
108; Round We Go, 51, 52; Shadow, 
105; Shooting for Luck, 93; Shout- 
ing Proverbs, 55; Singing Proverbs, 
433; Spring Millinery, 6; Standing 
Broad Grin, 52, 108; Story Told, 5; 
Strong Man, 33; Stunts and Sur- 
prises, 7, 8, 49, 107, 108, 132; Tan- 
talus Trick, 9; Throwing Buttons, 
123; Tight Rope Walker, 82; Toe 


the Mark, 51; Try a Stunt (4 
stunts), 132; U-Auto-Know, 137; 
What am I, 6; Whirligig, 62; 


Whiskers on the Cat, 8; Witches 
Brew, 194,195; Wrestling, 124; Zig 
Zag Puzzles, 124; see also Char- 
ades, Pantomimes, and Shadow 
Plays; Races and Stunts; Games 
and Contests. 

St. Patrick’s Day: Dances, Drills, 
Pantomimes, Parties, Plays, Piano- 
logues, Programs, Music, Word 
About, 218, 219, 220, 221. 
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St. Valentine’s Day: Festival, 29, 30; 
Luncheon, 215; Music, 217; Plays, 
Parties, Pantomimes, Programs, 
Readings, 216, 217; Quotations, 214, 
215; Singing Games, Songs, Tab- 
leaux, Word About, 214, 215, 217. 


Tableaux: American History (Thanks- 
giving), 200; Basket Ball, see Ath- 
letic Carnival, Chap. 5; Christmas, 
253; Foot Ball, 52; Independence 
Day, 243, 244; Labor Day, 191; 
Mothers’ Day, 237; Old Daguerreo- 
types, 118; Old Family Album, 27, 
28; Patriotic, 99, 209; Soldiers of 
the North and South (Memorial 
Day), 99; St. Valentine, 215, 216; 
Thanksgiving, 126, 200; Washing- 
ton, 209; see Charades, Panto- 
mimes, Shadow Plays. 

Teas: see Luncheons. 

Thanksgiving: Festival and Pageant, 
201, 202; Music, 199, 200; Plays, 
201, 202; Poems, 199; Program 
material, 125, 126, 199, 202; Quota- 
tions, 199; Readings, 200; Tableaux, 
200; see also Chap. 8. 

Tournaments, see Chap. 6. 

Trees: Quotations about, 228, 233; see 
also Arbor Day. 


Vaudeville, 96, 97, 111; see also Skits, 
Sketches, Playlets, Farces. 


Washington’s Birthday, Books on, 
210; Music, Poems, Programs, Quo- 
tations, Readings, Tableaux, 209, 
210, 211. 

Women’s Programs, see Chap. 8. 

Young Men, Young Women, see 

Chap. 6. 
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